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INTRODUCTION 


Tue island Lemnos was the ancestral home of the 
Philostrati, a family in which the profession of sophist 
was hereditary in the second and third Christian 
centuries. Of the works that make up the Philo- 
stratean corpus the greater part belong to the author 
of these Lives. But he almost certainly did not 
write the Nero, a dialogue attributed by Suidas the 
lexicographer to an earlier Philostratus; the first 
series of the Imagines and the Heroicus are generally 
assigned to a younger Philostratus! whose pre- 
mature death is implied by our author who survived 
him and was probably his father-in-law; and the 
second series of the Imagines was by a Philostratus 
who flourished in the third century, the last of this 
literary family. 

There are extant, by our Philostratus, the Gym- 
nasticus, the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, the Lives of 
the Sophists, the Erotic Epistles, and a brief discourse 
(diaAreEts) On Nature and Law, a favourite common- 
place of sophistic. In the Lives he quotes the Life 
of Apollonius as his own work, so that his authorship 
of the two most important works in the corpus is 
undisputed. 

Flavius Philostratus was born about 170, perhaps 

1 For Philostratus ‘the Lemnian” see marginal pp. 
627-628. 
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in Lemnos, and studied at Athens with Proclus, 
Hippodromus, and Antipater, and at Ephesus with 
the aged Damianus from whom he learned much of 
the gossip that he retails about the second-century 
sophists. Philostratus wrote the Lives of his teachers. 
Some time after 202, perhaps through the influence 
of the Syrian sophist Antipater, who was a court 
favourite, he entered the circle of the philosophic 
Syrian Empress, Julia Domna. Julia spent much of 
her time in travelling about the Empire, and Philo- 
stratus may have gone with her and the Emperor 
Septimius Severus to Britain! in 208, and to Gaul 
in 212; and we may picture him at Pergamon, 
Nicomedia, and especially at Antioch,? where Julia 
preferred to reside. All three towns were centres 
of sophistic activity. The husband of Julia, the 
Emperor Septimius Severus, was himself a generous 
patron of letters, and, as Philostratus says, loved to 
gather about him the talented from all parts. But 
it was Julia who, first as his consort, and later as 
virtual regent in the reign of her son Caracalla, gave 
the court that intellectual or pseudo-intellectual tone 
which has reminded all the commentators of the 
princely Italian courts of the Renaissance. I say 
pseudo-intellectual, because, when Philostratus speaks 
of her circle of mathematicians and philosophers, it 
must be remembered that the former were certainly 
astrologers—the Syrian Empress was deeply dyed 


1 This is Miinscher’s conclusion from a remark in the Life 
of Apollonius v. 2, where Philostratus says that he has him- 
self observed the ebb and flow of the Atlantic tides in “the 
country of the Celts.” But this may have been Gaul, not 
Britain. 

2 In the dedication to Gordian Philostratus refers to their 
intercourse at Antioch. . 
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with Oriental superstition—and that the latter were 
nearly all sophists. However, to converse with 
sophists on equal terms, as Julia did, she must have 
been well read in the Greek classics, and so we find 
Philostratus, in his extant letter! to her, reminding 
her of a discussion they had had on Aeschines, and 
defending Gorgias of Leontini from his detractors. 
We do not meet with such another court of literary 
men until, in the fourth century, the Emperor 
Julian hastily collected about him the sophists and 
philosophers who were so soon to be dispersed on his 
death. Cassius Dio? tells us that Julia was driven 
by the brutality of her husband to seek the society 
of sophists. However that may be, it was during 
her son’s reign that she showed especial favour 
to Philostratus. After her downfall and death he 
left Antioch and went to Tyre, where he published 
the work called generally the Life of Apollonius, 
though the more precise translation of its title would 
be In Honour of Apollonius. His wife, as we learn 
from an inscription? from Erythrae, was named 
Aurelia Melitine. From the same source we may 
conclude that the family had senatorial rank, which 
was no doubt bestowed on Philostratus during his 
connexion with the court. We have no detailed 
knowledge of the latter part of his life, but he 
evidently settled at Athens, where he wrote the 
Lives of the Sophists. He survived as late as the 
reign of Philip the Arab.*. Like other Lemnians he 
had the privilege of Athenian citizenship, and he is 


1 Letter 63. 2 Ixxy. 165. 
3 Dittenberger, Sylloge i. 413. 
4 a.p. 244-249; the Emperor Philip was elected by the 
army after the murder of Gordian ITI. 
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variously called in antiquity “Tyrian,’ from his stay 
in Tyre, “Lemnian,’ and “Athenian.” That he 
himself preferred the last of these epithets may be 
gathered from the fact that he calls the younger 
Philostratus “the Lemnian,” evidently to avoid con- 
fusion with himself. 

Philostratus dedicates the Lives to Gordian, and 
on this we depend for the approximate date of their 
composition. Gordian was consul for the second 
time in 229-230, and, since Philostratus suddenly 
changes his form of address, first calling him consul 
and then proconsul, he seems to have written the 
dedication when Gordian was proconsul of Africa, 
immediately after his consulship. Gordian at the 
age of eighty assumed the purple in 238, and shortly 
after committed suicide. The Lives were therefore 
ready to publish between the years 230 and 238, 
but there is no certain evidence for a more precise 
date. 

Philostratus in writing the Lives evidently avoided 
the conventional style and alphabetical sequence used 
by grammarians for biographies ; for he had no desire 
to be classed with grammarians. He wrote like a 
well-bred sophist who wished to preserve for all 
time a picture of the triumphs of his tribe, when 
sophists were at the height of their glory. His 
Lives, therefore, are not in the strict sense bio- 
graphies. They are not continuous or orderly in any 
respect, but rather a collection of anecdotes and 
personal characteristics. He seldom gives a list of 
the works of a sophist, and when he does, it is 
_ incomplete, so far as we are able to check it, as we 
can for Dio or Aristeides. He was, like all his class, 
deeply interested in questions of style and the 
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various types in vogue, but he must not be supposed 
to be writing a handbook, and hence his discussions 
of style are capricious and superficial. He had 
collected a mass of information as to the personal 
appearance, manners and dress, temperament and 
fortune of the more successful sophists, and the 
great occasions when they triumphantly met some 
public test, and he shows us only the splendeurs, not 
the miséres of the profession. He has no pity for 
the failures, or for those who lost their power to 
hold an audience, like Hermogenes, who “ moulted”’ 
too early, and from a youthful prodigy fell into such 
insignificance that his boyish successes were for- 
gotten. But to those who attained a ripe old age 
and made great fortunes Philostratus applies every 
possible superlative. They are the darlings of the 
gods, they have the power of Orpheus to charm, 
they make the reputation of their native towns, or 
of those in which they condescend to dwell. In 
fact, he did not observe that he made out nearly 
every one of these gifted beings to be the greatest 
and most eloquent of them all. Polemo and 
Herodes are his favourites, and for them he gives 
most details, while for Favorinus he is unusually 
consecutive. But no two Lives show the same 
method of treatment, a variety that may have been 
designed. He succeeded in founding a type of 
sophistic biography, and in the fourth century, in 
Eunapius, we have a direct imitation of the exasperat- 
ing manner and method of Philostratus. To pro- 
nounce a moral judgement was alien to this type 
of biography. Pbhilostratus does so occasionally and 
notably in the Life of Critias, whom he weighs in 
the balance. This is, perhaps, because, as a tyrant, 
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Critias was often the theme of historical declama- 
tions, and Philostratus takes the occasion to use some 
of the commonplaces of the accusation and defence. 
After his hurried and perfunctory review of the 
philosophers who were so eloquent that they were 
entitled to a place among the sophists, of whom the 
most important are Dio Chrysostom and Favorinus, 
he treats of the genuine sophists; first, the older 
type from Gorgias to Isocrates ; then, with Aeschines, 
he makes the transition to the New Sophistic. Next 
comes a gap of four centuries, and he dismisses 
this period with the bare mention of three insignifi- 
cant names which have no interest for him or for us, 
and passes on to Nicetes of Smyrna in the first 
century a.D. This break in the continuity of the 
Lives is variously explained. Kayser thinks that 
there is a lacuna in the mss., and that Philostratus 
could not have omitted all mention of Demetrius of 
Phaleron, Charisius, Hegesias, who is regarded as 
having founded Asianism, not long after the death 
of Alexander the Great ; or of F ronto, the “ archaist,” 
that is to say Aiticist, the friend and correspondent 
of Herodes Atticus, not to speak of others. In 
ignoring the sophistic works of Lucian in the second 
century, Philostratus observes the sophistic conven- 
tion of silence as to one who so excelled and satirized 
them all. He was a renegade not to be named. In 
accounting for the other omissions, a theory at least 
as likely as Kayser’s is that there lay before Philo- 
stratus other biographies of these men, and that he 
had nothing picturesque to add to them. Hesychius 
evidently used some such source, and Philostratus 
seems to refer to it when he remarks with complete 


vagueness that on this or that question, usually the 
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place of birth or the death of a sophist, “some say” 
this and “others” that. In the Life of Herodes 
he says that he has given some details that were 
unknown “to others”; these were probably other 
biographers. Thus he arrives at what is his real aim, 
to celebrate the apotheosis of the New Sophistic 
in the persons of such men as Polemo, Scopelian, 
and, above all, Herodes Atticus, with whom he 
begins his Second Book. 

Without Philostratus we should have a very 
incomplete idea of the predominant influence of 
Sophistic in the educational, social, and political life 
of the Empire in the second and third Christian 
centuries. For the only time in history professors 
were generally acknowledged as social leaders, went 
on important embassies, made large fortunes, had 
their marriages arranged and their quarrels settled 
by Emperors, held Imperial Secretaryships, were 
Food Controllers,! and high priests; and swayed the 
fate of whole cities by gaining for them immunities 
and grants of money and visits from the Emperor, 
by expending their own wealth in restoring Greek 
cities that were falling into decay, and not least 
by attracting thither crowds of students from the 
remotest parts of the Empire. No other type of 
intellectual could compete with them in popularity, 
no creative artists existed to challenge their prestige 
at the courts of phil-Hellenic Emperors, and though 
the sophists often show jealousy of the philosophers, 
philosophy without eloquence was nowhere. But 
besides all this, they kept alive an interest in the 


1 Lollianus in the second, and Prohaeresius in the fourth 
century, were appointed to the office of crparoreddpxys, for 
which Food Controller is the nearest equivalent. 
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Greek classics, the dpyaio. or standard authors; and 
a thorough knowledge of the Greek poets, orators, 
and historians such as we should hardly find equalled 
among professors of Greek to-day was taken for 
granted in Syrian, Egyptian, Arab, and Bithynian 
humanists, who must be able to illustrate their 
lectures with echoes of Homer, Plato, Thucydides, and 
Demosthenes. In their declamations historical 
allusions drawn from the classics played much the 
same part and were as essential as the heroic myths 
had been to the Odes of Pindar or Bacchylides. “Not 
only were they well read, but their technical training 
in rhetoric was severe, and they would have thought 
any claim of ours to understand the art of rhetoric, or 
to teach it, superficial and amateurish. We do not 
even know the rules of the game. Moreover, they 
had audiences who did know those rules, and could 
appreciate every artistic device. But to be thus 
equipped was not enough. A successful sophist 
must have the nerve and equipment of a great actor, 
since he must act character parts, and the termin- 
ology of the actor’s as well as the singer's art is 
frequently used for the sophistic profession; he must 
have unusual charm of appearance, manner, and 
voice, and a ready wit to retort on his rivals. All 
his training leads up to that highest achievement of 
the sophist, improvisation on some theme which was 
an echo of the past, stereotyped, but to be handled 
with some pretence to novelty. The theme was 
voted by the audience or propounded by some dis- 
tinguished visitor, often because it was known to be 
in the declaimer’s répertoire. He must have a good 
memory, since he must never repeat himself except 


by special request, and then he must do so with i 
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perfect accuracy, and, if called on, must reverse all 
his arguments and take the other side. These 
themes were often not only fictitiously but falsely 
conceived, as when Demosthenes is represented 
pleading for Aeschines in exile, a heart-breaking 
waste of ingenuity and learning; or paradoxical, 
such as an encomium on the house-fly. Lucian from 
his point of view ridiculed the sophists, as Plato had 
satirized their intellectual and moral weakness in his 
day, but the former could not undermine their 
popularity, and the latter might well have despaired 
if he could have foreseen the recurring triumphs of 
the most sensational and theatrical forms of rhetoric 
in the second, third, and fourth Christian centuries. 
For now not only the middle-class parent, like 
Strepsiades in the Clouds, encourages his son to 
enter the sophistic profession; noble families are 
proud to claim kinship with a celebrated sophist ; 
sophists preside at the Games and religious festivals, 
and, when a brilliant sophist dies, cities compete for 
the honour of burying him in the finest of their 
temples. 

The official salaries were a small part of their 
earnings. Vespasian founded a chair of rhetoric at 
Rome,} and Hadrian (the Emperor) and Antoninus en- 
dowed Regius Professorships of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy in several provincial cities. At Athens and, la- 
ter, Constantinople, there were salaried imperial chairs 
for which the normal pay was equivalent to about 
£350, and professors enjoyed certain immunities and 
exemptions that were later to be reserved for the 
clergy. The profession was definitely organized by 
Marcus Aurelius, who assigned an official chair to 

1 a.p. 67-79. 
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rhetoric and another to political oratory, and as a rule 
himself made the appointment from a list of candi- 
dates. Many municipalities maintained salaried pro- 
fessors. But, once appointed, a professor must rely on 
his powers of attraction ; there was complete liberty 
in education ; anyone who wished could open a school 
of rhetoric ; and sometimes a free lance would empty 
the lecture theatre of the Regius Professor, as 
Libanius did in the fourth century. Nor did the 
Christian Emperors before Julian interfere with the 
freedom of speech of famous sophists, though these 
were usually pagans without disguise who ignored 
Christianity. In order to reserve for pagan sophists 
the teaching of the classics Julian tampered with 
this freedom and, as is described in the Lives of 
Eunapius, extended the powers of the crown over 
such appointments. 

Political oratory, which was a relatively severe 
type and must avoid emotional effects and poetical 
allusions, was reduced to school exercises and the 
arguing of historical or pseudo-historical themes, and 
was not so fashionable or so sought after by sophists 
as the chair of pure rhetoric. Though officially dis- 
tinct in the second century, the “ political” chair was 
gradually absorbed by its more brilliant rival, and in 
the third and fourth centuries no talented sophist 
would have been content to be merely a professor of ~ 
political oratory, a woAutixds. The study of law and 
forensic oratory was on a still lower plane and is 
referred to with some contempt by Philostratus. 
The writing of history was an inferior branch of 
literature. In short every form of literary composi- 
tion was subservient to rhetoric, and the sophists 
whom Plato perhaps hoped to discountenance with a 
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definition were now the representatives of Hellenic 
culture. ‘“ Hellene” had become a technical term 
for a student of rhetoric in the schools. 

Philostratus had no foreboding that this supremacy 
was doomed. For him, as for Herodes, Sophistic 
was a national movement. The sophist was to revive 
the antique purer form of religion and to encourage 
the cults of the heroes and Homeric gods. This 
was their theoretical aim, but in fact they followed 
after newer cults—Aristeides for instance is devoted 
to the cult of Asclepius whose priest he was, and 
there were probably few like Herodes Atticus, that 
ideal sophist, who was an apostle of a more genuinely 
Hellenic culture and religion. By the time of 
Eunapius the futility of Philostratus’ dream of a 
revival of Greek religion and culture is apparent, 
Sophistic is giving way to the study of Roman law at 
such famous schools as that of Berytus, and the best 
a sophist can hope for is, like the sober Libanius, to 
make a living from his pupils and not to become 
obnoxious to the all-powerful prefects and pro- 
consuls of the Christian Emperors who now bestow 
their favours on bishops. 

There are two rival tendencies in the oratory of 
the second and third centuries, Asianism and 
Atticism. The Asianic style is flowery, bombastic, 
full of startling metaphors, too metrical, too de- 
pendent on the tricks of rhetoric, too emotional. In 
short, the Asianic declaimer aims at but never 
achieves the grand style. The Atticist usually 
imitates some classical author, aims at simplicity o 
style, and is a purist, carefully avoiding any allusion 
or word that does not occur in a writer of the classical 
period. In Aristeides, we have the works of an 
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Atticist, and we know that he had not the knack of 
“improvisation ”” and was unpopular as a teacher. 
He was thought to be arid, that is, not enough of an 
Asianist to please an audience that was ready to go 
into ecstasies over a display of “bombast and im- 
portunate epigram.” Philostratus never uses the 
word Asianism, but he criticizes the “Ionian” and 
“Ephesian”’ type of rhetoric, and it was this type 
which then represented the “theatrical shameless- 
ness” that in the first century Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus deplored. 

Philostratus was one of those who desired to 
achieve simplicity of style, ddéAeca, but when a 
sophist attempts this the result is always a spurious 
naiveté such as is seen at its worst in the Imagines, 
the work of his kinsman. Above all the classical 
writers he admires for his style Critias, who was 
the ideal of Herodes Atticus also, and the fluent 
eloquence of Aeschines. He was an Atticist, but not 
of the stricter type, for he held that it was tasteless 
and barbarous to overdo one’s Atticism. He writes 
the reminiscence Greek of the cultured sophist, 
full of echoes of the poets, Herodotus, Plato, and 
Xenophon. His sentences are short and co-ordinated, 
his allusions are often so brief that he is obscure, and 
in general he displays the carelessness of the gentle- 
manly sophist, condescending to write narrative. If 
we may judge from his scornful dismissal of Varus as 
one who abused rhythmical effects in declamation, he 
himself avoided such excess in his sophistic exercises, 
eA €rat, which are no longer extant. He wasa devoted 
admirer of Gorgias, and in one passage! at least he 

1 Life of Hadrian, p. 589, where he carefully distinguishes 
between dwpead and Sapa. 
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imitates the careful distinction of synonyms that was 
characteristic of Prodicus. In fact he regarded the 
Atticizing sophists of his day as the true descendants 
of the Platonic sophists, and scolds Plutarch! for 
having attacked, in a work that has perished, the 
stylistic mannerisms of Gorgias. Like all his Greek 
contemporaries he lacked a sense of proportion, so 
that his literary criticisms are for the most part 
worthless, and the quotations that he asks us to 
admire are puerile. He longed for a revival of the 
glories of Hellenism, but it was to be a literary, not 
a political revival, and he shows no bitterness at 
the political insignificance of Greece. The Hellenes 
must impress their Roman masters with a sense of 
the inferiority of Roman culture and he will then 
have nothing to complain of. In the opinion of the 
public, improvisation was the highest achievement of 
Sophistic, and so thought Philostratus. He believed 
that the scorn of Aristeides for this fashionable form 
of display, érideEis, masked chagrin at his failure, 
and dismisses with contempt? the later career of 
Hermogenes the technical writer ; whereas Norden ? 
praises Hermogenes for giving up declamation and 
devoting himself to more sober and scientific studies. 
Philostratus has preserved the renown of a number 
of these improvisators who, but for him, would have 
perished as completely as have the actors and 
dancers of those centuries. More than half the 
sophists described by him are ignored even by Suidas. 
Yet they were names to conjure with in the schools 
of rhetoric all through the Roman world, until the 
Christian Fathers and the rhetoric of the pulpit took 


1 Letter 63. 2 See p. 577 for Hermogenes. 
3 Antike Kunst-Prosa i. 382. 
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the place of the declaimers. Christianity was fatal 
to Sophistic, which seems to wither, like a Garden 
of Adonis, never deeply rooted in the lives of the 
common people. But sophists for centuries had 
educated Christians and pagans alike, and it was from 
their hands, unintelligent and sterile as they often 
were in their devotion to Hellenic culture, that the 
Church received, though without acknowledgement, 
the learning of which she boasted, and which she in 
her turn preserved for us. 

The following notices of the sophists of whom we 
know more than is to be found in Philostratus are 
intended to supplement him with dates and facts 
that he ignored, or to correct his errors. They are 
in the order of the Lives. 


Eupoxus of Cnidus (408-352 B.c.), famous for his 
researches in geometry, astronomy, and physics, was 
for a short time a pupil of Plato. He went to 
Magna Graecia to study with Archytas the Pyth- 
agorean, and to Egypt in the reign of Nectanebus. 
Strabo! describes his observatories at Heliopolis and 
Cnidus. He opened a school at Cyzicus and made 
laws for Cnidus.2_ Plutarch ® praises the elegance of 
his style. : 

Leon of Byzantium was a rhetorician and historian 
about whom we have confused and contradictory 
accounts in Suidas and Hesychius, especially as to 
the precise part that he played when Philip of 
Macedon tried to take Byzantium in 340 B.c. The 
story is partly told by Plutarch, Phocion 14, where 


1 xvii. 806. 2 Diogenes Laertius viii. 88, 
§ Marcellus 4, 
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Leon probably played the part there assigned to one 
Cleon. 

Dias may be, as Natorp suggests, a mistake for 
Delios. Others read Bias. Delios of Ephesus is 
mentioned by Plutarch as a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. In any case we know nothing 
more of this philosopher than is related here. 

Carneaves (213-129 B.c.) is reckoned as an 
Athenian, though he was born at Cyrene. He 
founded the New Academy at Athens, and in 155 
was sent to Rome on an embassy for the Athenians. 
He is so celebrated as a philosopher that Philostratus, 
whose interest is in the genuine sophists, can dismiss 
him in a sentence, but no doubt Cato, who dis- 
approved of his influence at Rome, would have 
called him a sophist. 

Puitostratus the Egyptian was not connected with 
the Lemnian family. But for the facts of his life 
something may be added to the scant notice by 
his biographer. In his Life of Antony 80 Plutarch 
relates that after the defeat of Antony by Octavian, 
the latter pardoned the members of Cleopatra’s circle, 
among them Areius! the Stoic, who was then in 
Alexandria. “ Areius craved pardon for himself and 
many others, and especially for Philostratus the most 
eloquent man of all the sophists and of orators ot 
his time for present and sudden speech; howbeit 
he falsely named himself an Academic philosopher. 
Therefore Caesar, who hated his nature and con- 
ditions, would not hear his suit. Thereupon Philo- 
stratus let his grey beard grow long, and followed 
Areius step by step in a long mourning gown, still 
buzzing in his ears this Greek verse : 

1 See Julian, The Caesars 326 8; Cassius Dio lvi. 43. 
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A wise man if that he be wise indeed 
May by a wise man have the better speed. 


Caesar understanding this, not for the desire he had 
to deliver Philostratus of his fear, as to rid Areius ot 
malice and envy that might have fallen out against 
him, pardoned him.” We have also an epigram 
by Crinagoras of Mytilene, a contemporary, a lament 
over the downfall of this favourite of princes :— 
“O Philostratus, unhappy for all thy wealth, where 
are those sceptres and constant intercourse with 
princes? . . . Foreigners have shared among them 
the fruit of thy toils, and thy corpse shall lie in 
sandy Ostrakine.” 1 

Dio Curysostom, the “golden-mouthed,’ was 
born in Bithynia about a.p. 40. Exiled for fourteen 
years by his fear of Domitian, he acquired the 
peculiar knowledge of the coast towns of the Black 
Sea and of the savage Getae that is shown in his 
writings. We have eighty of his speeches, or rather 
essays; they are partly moral lectures or sermons 
delivered both during and after his exile, which 
ended in 96 with the accession of his friend Nerva. 
He denounces the “ god-forsaken’”’ sophists, but for 
part at least of his life he was a professed sophist, 
and many of his essays are purely sophistic. Dio 
labelled himself a philosopher, and he was one of 
Plutarch’s type, borrowing the best from all the 
schools. He wrote the “plain” style and Xenophon 
and Plato were his favourite models. Next to Lucian 
he is the most successful and the most agreeable to 


Palatine Anthology vii. 645. The ‘foreigners” are 
Romans, and Ostrakine is a desert village between Egypt 
and Palestine. 
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read of all the Atticizing writers with sophistic 
tendencies. 

Favorinus (a4.p. 80-150) was a Gaul who came to 
Rome to study Greek and Latin letters in the second 
Christian century ; he spent much of his professional 
life in Asia Minor. He became the intimate friend 
of Plutarch, Fronto, and other distinguished men, 
and had a powerful patron in the Emperor Hadrian. 
He wrote Greek treatises on history, philosophy, and 
geography. A statue of him was set up in the public 
library of Corinth to encourage the youth of Corinth 
to imitate his eloquence. He was regarded as a sort 
of encyclopaedia, and his learning is praised by 
Cassius Dio, Galen, and Aulus Gellius. He belonged 
to the Academic school of philosophy, but composed 
numerous sophistic speeches including paradoxical 
panegyrics, eg. an Encomium of Quartan Fever. 
Lucian! speaks of him disparagingly as “a certain 
eunuch of the school of the Academy who came 
from Gaul and became famous in Greece a little 
before my time.” He was an Asianist in his use of 
broken and excessive rhythms. We can judge of 
his style from his Corinthian Oration, which survives 
among the Orations of Dio Chrysostom. It is the 
longest extant piece of Asianic prose of the early 
second century.2. The Universal History of Favorinus 
was probably the chief source used by Athenaeus for 
his Deipnosophists, and was freely borrowed from by 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Goreras of Leontini in Sicily came to Athens in 
427 3.c., at the age of about fifty-five, on an embassy 
from Leontini, and that date marks a turning-point 

1 Hunuch 7; ef. Demonax 12. 
2 Norden, Kunst-Prosa, p. 422. 
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in the history of prose-writing. The love of 
parallelism and antithesis was innate in the Greeks, 
and the so-called “Gorgianic’”’ figures, antithesis, 
similar endings (homoioteleuta), and symmetrical, 
carefully balanced clauses were in use long before 
the time of Gorgias. They are to be found in 
Heracleitus and Empedocles, and in the plays of 
Euripides that appeared before 427. But by his 
exaggerated use of these figures and his deliberate 
adoption for prose of effects that had been held to 
be the property of poetry, Gorgias set a fashion that 
was never quite discarded in Greek prose, though it 
was often condemned as frigid and precious. He is 
the founder of epideictic oratory, and his influence 
lasted to the end. But the surer taste of Athenian 
prose writers rejected the worst of his exaggerations, 
and later, when Aristotle or Cicero or Longinus points 
out the dangers of making one’s prose “ metrical” by 
abuse of rhythms, or condemns short and jerky clauses, 
minuta et versiculorum similia (Cicero, Orator 39), they 
cite the mannerisms of Gorgias. A fragment of his 
Funeral Oration survives, and, though scholars are not 
agreed as to the genuineness of the Helen and the 
Palamedes which have come down under his name, 
these are useful as showing the characteristic features 
of his style. We have the inscription that was com- 
posed for the statue of Gorgias dedicated at Olympia 
by his grand-nephew Eumolpus; in it he defends 
Gorgias from the charge of ostentation in having 
in his lifetime dedicated a gold statue of himself. at 
Delphi. 

Proracoras of Abdera in Thrace was born about 
480 B.c, and came to Athens about 450. His agnostic 
utterances about the gods led to his prosecution for 
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impiety by the Athenians who would not tolerate a 
professed sceptic. He may be called the founder 
of grammar, since he is said to have been the first 
to distinguish the three genders by name, and he 
divided the form of the verb into categories which 
were the foundation of our moods. In speech he 
was a purist. His philosophy was Heracleitean, and 
to him is ascribed the famous phrase “ Man is the 
measure of all things.” His aim was to train states- 
men in civic virtue, by which he meant an expert 
knowledge how to get the better of an opponent in 
any sort of debate. We have no writings that are 
certainly his, but can judge of his style by Plato’s 
imitation in the Protagoras. A treatise on medicine 
called On the Art, which has come down to us among 
the works of Hippocrates, has been assigned by 
some to Protagoras. For his Life Philostratus used 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Hiepras of Elis was the most many-sided of the 
early sophists, the polymath or encyclopaedist. He 
professed to have made all that he wore, taught 
astronomy and geography, and was a_ politician 
rather than a professed teacher of rhetoric. In the 
two Platonic dialogues that bear his name he 
appears as a vain and theatrical improvisator. In 
the Protagoras his preference for teaching scientific 
subjects is ridiculed, in passing, by Protagoras. 
Philostratus derives his account of Hippias from 
Plato, Hippias Maior 282-286, where Socrates draws 
out Hippias and encourages him to boast of his 
versatility and success in making money. 

Propicus of Ceos was a slightly younger con- 
temporary of Protagoras. He was famous for his 
study of synonyms and their precise use, and may 
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be regarded as the father of the art of using the 
inevitable word, le mot juste. Plato speaks of him 
with a mixture of scorn and respect, but perhaps 
Prodicus showed him the way to his own nice dis- 
tinction ofterms. ‘‘ Cleverer than Prodicus ” became 
a proverbial phrase. 

Potus of Sicily, “colt by name and colt by 
nature,” is the respondent to Socrates in the second 
part of Plato’s Gorgias, and on that dialogue and the 
Phaedrus we rely mainly for our knowledge of this 
young and ardent disciple of Gorgias. He had 
composed an Art of Rhetoric which Socrates had just 
read, and he provokes Socrates to attack rhetoric as 
the counterfeit of an art, like cookery. In the 
Phaedrus 267 B, he is ridiculed as a Euphuist who 
had invented a number of technical rhetorical terms 
and cared chiefly for fine writing; but he is far 
inferior, we are told, to his teacher Gorgias, and 
exaggerates his faults. 

Turasymacuus of Chalcedon is said to have been 
the first to develop periodic prose, and hence he 
may be said to have founded rhythmic prose. In 
the Phaedrus 267 c, p Plato parodies his excessive 
use of rhythm and poetical words. In the First 
Book of the Republic Plato makes him play the part 
of a violent and sophistic interlocutor whom Socrates 
easily disconcerts with his dialectic. He wrote 
handbooks of rhetoric, and according to the Phaedrus 
he was a master of the art of composing pathetic 
commonplaces (rézo0x), miserationes, “ piteous whin- 
ings,” as Plato calls them. Like Polus, his name, 
“ hot-headed fighter,” indicates the temperament of 
the man. 

AntipHon of the Attic deme Rhamnus was born 
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soon after 480 B.c., and was a celebrated teacher of 
rhetoric at Athens. He was deeply influenced by 
Sicilian rhetoric. Thucydides says that no man of 
his time was superior to Antiphon in conceiving and 
expressing an argument and in training a man to 
speak in the courts or the assembly. He was an 
extreme oligarch, and was deeply implicated in the 
plot that placed the Four Hundred in power in 411. 
When they fell he was condemned to death and 
drank hemlock, his fortune was confiscated, and his 
house pulled down. We have his Tetralogies, fifteen 
speeches all dealing with murder cases; twelve of 
these are in groups of four, hence the name, and 
give two speeches each for the plaintiff and the 
defendant in fictitious cases. He uses the common- 
places of the sophists, but his style is severe and 
archaic. The only other authority for the generally 
discredited statement of Philostratus that he increased 
the Athenian navy is pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the 
Ten Orators. Recently there have been found in 
Egypt four fragments of his Apology, that defence 
which Thucydides! called “the most beautiful 
apologetic discourse ever given.’’ Antiphon tries 
to prove that his motives in bringing the oligarchs 
into power were unselfish, He reminds the judges 
of his family, whom he did not want to abandon, 
and without whom he could easily have made his 
escape. I assume that Antiphon was both orator 
and sophist, though some maintain that throughout 
the Life Philostratus has confused two separate 
Antiphons. 

Critias, “the handsome,” son of Callaeschrus, is 
remembered chiefly. for his political career as a 
1 viii, 68 
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leader of the oligarchy, a pro-Spartan, and one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. He was exiled from Athens in 
407 B.c., and returned in 405. It was Xenophon 
who said! that he degenerated during his stay in 
Thessaly. He was killed fighting against Thrasy- 
bulus and the democrats a year later. Critias was a 
pupil of Socrates and also of the sophists. He wrote 
tragedies, elegies, and prose works, of which not 
enough has survived for any sure estimate to be 
made of his talent. He was greatly admired by the 
later sophists, especially by Herodes Atticus. 
IsocraTes (436-338) was trained by the sophists, 
by Prodicus certainly, and perhaps Protagoras, for a 
public career, but a weak voice and an incurable 
diffidence barred him from this, and after studying 
in Thessaly with Gorgias he became a professional 
rhetorician at Athens, where he opened his school 
about 393. In that school, which Cicero calls an 
“ oratorical laboratory,” were trained the most dis- 
tinguished men of the fourth century at Athens. 
It was his fixed idea that the Greeks must forget 
their quarrels and unite against Persia, and towards 
the end of his life he believed that Philip of Macedon 
might reconcile the Greek states and lead them to 
this great enterprise. The tradition that, when 
Philip triumphed over Greece at Chaeronea, Isocrates, 
disillusioned, refused to survive, has been made 
popular by Milton’s sonnet, To the Lady Margaret Ley. 
Isocrates did in fact die in 338, but he was ninety- 
eight, and it is not certain that he would have 
despaired at the success of Philip. He was a master 
of epideictic prose, and brought the period to per- 
fection in long and lucid sentences. Since Cicero’s 
1 Memorabilia i. 3. 24. 
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style is based on Isocrates, the latter may be said to 
have influenced, through Cicero, the prose of modern 
_ Europe. 

AESCHINES was born in 389 B.c. of an obscure 
family, and after being an actor and then a minor 
clerk, raised himself to the position of leading 
politician, ambassador, and rival of Demosthenes, 
He supported Philip of Macedon, and in 343 defended 
himself successfully in his speech On the False Em- 
bassy, from an attack by Demosthenes, whom he 
attacked in turn without success in the speech 
Against Ctesiphon in 330; to this Demosthenes 
retorted with his speech On the Crown. After this 
failure, Aeschines withdrew to Rhodes, where he 
spent the rest of his life in teaching, and it is 
because he taught rhetoric that Philostratus includes 
him here and calls him a sophist. 

Nicetes flourished in the latter half of the first 
Christian century under the Emperors Vespasian, 
Domitian, and Nerva. After the Life of Aeschines 
Philostratus skips four centuries and passes to a very 
different type of orator. He is the first important 
representative of Asianic oratory in the Lives, 
Philostratus calls this the Ionian type, and it was 
especially associated with the coast towns of Asia 
Minor, and above all Smyrna and Ephesus. Nicetes 
is mentioned in passing by Tacitus,! as having 
travelled far from the style of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes; Pliny the Younger says? that he 
heard him lecture. Nothing of his is extant. There 
was another sophist of the same name whom Seneca 
‘quotes, but he lived earlier and flourished under 
Tiberius. 

1 Dialogus 15. 3 Epistles vi. 6. 
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Isazus will always be remembered, but he does 
not owe his immortality to Philostratus, but rather 
to the fact that Pliny! praised his eloquence in a 
letter to Trajan, and Juvenal,? in his scathing 
description of the hungry Greekling at Rome, said 
that not even Isaeus could pour forth such a torrent 
of words. He came to Rome about a.p. 97 and 
made a great sensation there. 

Scopetian of Clazomenae lived under Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan. His eloquence was of the 
Asianic type, as was natural in a pupil of Nicetes. 
In the letter addressed to him by Apollonius of 
Tyana,2 Scopelian is apparently warned not to 
imitate even the best, but to develop a style of his 
own; this was shockingly heterodox advice. For 
Philostratus, his popularity with the crowd was the 
measure of his ability. 

Dionysius of Miletus is mentioned in passing by 
Cassius Dio lxix. 789, who says that he offended the 
Emperor Hadrian. Nothing of his survives, for he 
almost certainly did not write the treatise On the 
Sublime which has been attributed to him, as to other 
writers of the same name, though on the very slightest 
grounds. He was inclined to Asianism, if we may 
trust the anecdote of his rebuke by Isaeus; see 

. 513. 
: Lotuanus of Ephesus, who lived under Hadrian 
and Antoninus, is ridiculed by Lucian, Epigram 
26, for his volubility, and his diction is often 
criticized by Phrynichus. He wrote handbooks on 
rhetoric which have perished. From the quota- 
tions of Philostratus it is evident that he was an 
Asianist. He made the New Sophistic popular in 


1 Bpistles ii. 3. 2 Satire iii, 24. 8 Letter 19. 
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Athens. He was curator annonae, an office which 
in Greek is represented by orparoreddpyns or 
otpatnyos ért tov drAwv; the title had lost its 
military significance! We have the inscription? 
composed for the statue of Lollianus in the agora 
at Athens; it celebrates his ability in the lawcourts 
and as a declaimer, but in a brief phrase, while the 
rest of the inscription aims at securing the immortal 
renown of the “ well-born pupils”’ who dedicated the 
statue. 

Potemo of Laodicea was born about a.p. 85 and 
lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus. ‘There 
have survived two of his declamations in which two 
fathers of Marathon heroes dispute the honour of 
pronouncing the funeral oration on those who fell at 
Marathon. We can judge from them of the Asianic 
manner of the time, with its exaggerated tropes, 
tasteless similes, short and antithetic clauses, and, 
in general, its obvious straining after effect and 
lack of coherent development of ideas. Polemo 
makes an attempt at Attic diction, but is full of 
solecisms and late constructions. These composi- 
tions seem to us to lack charm and force, but his 
improvisations may have been very different. Even 
as late as the fourth century he was admired and 
imitated, e.g. by Gregory Nazianzen. 

Heropes Atticus, the most celebrated sophist of 
the second century, was born about a.p. 100 at 
Marathon, and died about 179; he was consul in 
143. With him begins an important development of 
Sophistic, for he and his followers at least strove to 


1 See for this office the Lives of Eunapius, especially the 


Life of Prohaeresius. 
2 Kaibel, Zpigrammata Graeca 877. 
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be thorough Atticists and were diligent students of 
the writers of the classical period. They set up a 
standard of education that makes them respectable, 
and we may say of them, as of some of the sophists 
of the fourth Christian century, that never has there 
been shown a more ardent appreciation of the glorious 
past of Greece, never a more devoted study of the 
classical authors, to whatever sterile ends. But it is 
evident that Herodes, who threw all his great in- 
fluence on the side of a less theatrical and more 
scholarly rhetoric than Scopelian’s, failed to win any 
such popularity as his. For the main facts of his life 
we rely on Philostratus. Of all his many-sided 
literary activities only one declamation remains, in 
which a young Theban oligarch urges his fellow- 
citizens to make war on Archelaus of Macedonia. 
But its authenticity is disputed, and it shows us only 
one side of his rhetoric. Its rather frigid correctness 
is certainly not typical of the New Sophistic, nor 
has it the pathos for which he was famed. There 
are many admiring references to Herodes in Lucian, 
Aulus Gellius, and Plutarch. In the Lives that follow 
his it will be seen how deeply he influenced his 
numerous pupils, and, through them, the trend of 
the New Sophistic.! The notice of Herodes in 
Suidas is independent of Philostratus. If we accept 
the theory of Rudolph, Athenaeus in his Deipno- 
sophists (Banquet of the Learned), has given us a 
characterization of Herodes as the host, disguised 
under the name Larensius. 
There are extant two long Greek inscriptions? 


1 See Schmid, Aéticismus 201. 
2 Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca 1046, gives a useful com- 
mentary on the dates in the life of Herodes. 
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found at Rome, composed for Regilla, the wife of 
Herodes, one for her heroum or shrine on the Appian 
Way, the other for her statue in the temple of 
Minerva and Nemesis. Her brother Braduas was 
consul in 160. The inscription for the Appian Way 
_must have been composed before 171, the date of 

the encounter at Sirmium of Herodes and Marcus 
Aurelius related by Philostratus, since in it Elpinice 
his daughter is named as still alive; it was partly 
grief for her death that made Herodes indifferent to 
his fate at Sirmium. 

Aristocies, the pupil of Herodes, wrote philo- 
sophical treatises and rhetorical handbooks which 
have all perished. He was evidently a thorough 
Atticist. His conversion from philosophy to sophistic 
and his personal habits are described by Synesius, 
Dio 35 vp. Synesius says that, whereas Dio was con- 
verted from sophistic to philosophy, Aristocles in his 
old age became a dissipated sophist and competed with 
his declamations in the theatres of Italy and Asia. 

Auexanper the Cilician probably derived his love 
of philosophy from his teacher Favorinus, but his 
nickname “Clay Plato”’ implies that his pretensions 
were not taken seriously. However sound may have 
been the studies of these more scholarly sophists of 
the type of Herodes, they evidently resorted to the 
trivial devices and excessive rhythms that the crowd 
had been taught by the Asianists to expect from a 
declaimer. If Alexander really declaimed more 
soberly than Scopelian, as Herodes said, the quota- 
tions from him in Philostratus do not show any real 
difference of style. Alexander was, however, some- 
thing more than a mere expert in the etiquette of 
Sophistic. 
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Hermocenss of Tarsus is the most famous technical 
writer on rhetoric in the second century, though one 
would not infer this from Philostratus. His career 
as a declaimer was brief, but it is improbable that, as 
Suidas says, his mind became deranged at twenty- 
four. He was a youthful prodigy, a boy orator, who 
turned to the composition of treatises when his knack 
of declamation forsook him in early manhood. We 
have his Preparatory Exercises, Ipoyuvpvdcpara, his 
treatise, On the Constitution of Cases, Iepi trav ordcewr, 
On Invention, Ilepi ebpécews, and, best known of all, On 
the Types of Style, Uepi iseGv. For him Demosthenes 
is the perfect orator who displays all the seventeen 
qualities of good oratory, such as clearness, beauty, 
the grand manner, and the rest. Hermogenes defines 
and classifies them, together with the formal elements 
of a speech. His categories are quoted by all the 
technical rhetoricians who succeed him. All his 
work was intended to lead to the scientific imitation 
of the classical writers, though he admired also a few 
later authors, especially the Atticist Aristeides, the 
strictest of the archaists. Philostratus, who can 
admire only the declaimer, says nothing of his success 
as a technical writer. 

Ag.ius ARIsTEIDES, surnamed Theodorus, was born 
in Mysia, in 117. _ According to Suidas, he studied 
under Polemo, but no doubt he owed more to the 
teaching of Herodes. He is the chief representative 
of the religious and literary activity of the sophists 
and their revival of Atticism in the second century, 
and we must judge of that revival mainly from his 
works which are in great part extant. We have 
fifty-five Orations of various kinds, and two treatises 
on rhetoric in which he shows himself inferior in 
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method and thoroughness to Hermogenes. He was 
proverbially unpopular as a teacher of rhetoric, and 
though the epigram on the seven pupils of Aristeides, 
four walls and three benches, which is quoted in the 
anonymous argument to his Panathenaic Oration, is 
there said to have been composed for a later rhetori- 
cian of the same name, it somehow clung to his 
memory, and a denial was felt to be necessary. His 
six Sacred Discourses, in which he discusses the treat- 
ment by Asclepius of a long illness of thirteen years 
with which he was afflicted, are one of the curiosities 
of literature. They mark the close association of 
Sophistic and religion in the second century, and 
it is to be observed that Polemo, Antiochus, and 
Hermocrates also frequented the temple of Asclepius. 
The sophists constantly opposed the irreligion of the 
contemporary philosophers, but it is hard to believe 
that an educated man of that time could seriously 
describe his interviews with Asclepius and the god’s 
fulsome praises of his oratory. It is less surprising 
when Eunapius, in the fourth century, reports, 
apparently in good faith, the conversations of his 
contemporaries with Asclepius at Pergamon, for 
superstition, fanned by the theurgists, had by that 
time made great headway. 

For the later sophists described by Eunapius, 
Aristeides ranks with Demosthenes as a model of 
Greek prose, and he was even more diligently read ; 
it was the highest praise to say that one of them 
resembled “the divine Aristeides.” For them he was 
the ideal sophist, and he did indeed defend Sophistic 
with all his energy against the philosophers, whom 
he despised. He even carried on a polemic against 
Plato, and made a formal defence of Gorgias whom 
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Plato had attacked in the Gorgias. In spite of his 
lack of success as a declaimer, he was an epideictic 
orator. He rebuked his fellow sophists for their 
theatrical methods, and his Oration Against the Dan- 
cing Sophists is the bitterest invective against Asianic 
emotional eloquence that we possess. But he was no 
less emotional than they, when there was a chance 
for pathos. When Smyrna was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 178 he wrote a Monody on Smyrna 
which has all the faults of Asianism. There is little 
real feeling in this speech over which Marcus 
Aurelius shed conventional tears. _ Yet he was in the 
main an Atticist, who dreamed of reproducing the 
many-sided eloquence of Demosthenes and pursued 
this ideal at the cost of popularity with the crowd. 
He had his reward in being for centuries rated higher 
than Demosthenes by the critics and writers on 
rhetoric. Libanius, in the fourth century, was his 
devout imitator, though he himself practised a more 
flexible style of oratory. Aristeides died in the reign 
of Commodus, about 4.p. 187. 

Haprian, the Phoenician pupil of Herodes, is hardly 
known except through Philostratus. He can scarcely 
have been as old as eighty when he died, for, as 
Commodus himself died in 190, that is the latest year 
in which he can have sent an appointment to the 
dying Hadrian, as Philostratus relates. Now Herodes 
had died about 180 at the age of seventy, and Philo- 
stratus makes it clear that Hadrian was a much 
younger man. This is of small importance in itself, 
but it illustrates the carelessness of Philostratus as 
a chronicler. 

Jutius Potiux of Naucratis came to Rome in the 
reign of Antoninus or Marcus Aurelius, and taught 
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rhetoric to the young Commodus to whom he 
dedicated his Onomasticon. His speeches, which even 
Philostratus found it impossible to praise, are lost, 
but we have the Onomasticon, a valuable thesaurus 
of Greek words and synonyms, and especially of 
technical terms of rhetoric. It was designed as a 
guide to rhetoric for Commodus, but Pollux was to 
be more useful than he knew. He is_ bitterly 
satirized by Lucian in his Rhetorician’s Guide, where 
he is made to describe with the most shameless 
effrontery the ease with which a declaimer may gull 
his audience and win a reputation. How far this 
satire was justified we cannot tell, but we may 
assume that Pollux had made pretensions to shine as 
a declaimer, and Lucian, always hostile to that type, 
chose to satirize one who illustrated the weaknesses 
rather than the brilliance of that profession. Never- 
theless the passage quoted from a declamation ot 
Pollux by Philostratus is not inferior to other such 
extracts in the Lives. 

Pausantas the sophist is assumed by some scholars 
to be the famous archaeologist and traveller. But 
the latter was not a native of Lycia, and though he 
speaks of Herodes, he nowhere says that he had 
studied with him. Nor does Suidas in his list of the 
sophist’s works mention the famous Description of 
Greece. The Pausanias of Philostratus is perhaps the 
author of the Attic Lexicon praised by Photius. We 
have some fragments of this work. 

AnTIPaTER the Syrian was one of the teachers of 
Philostratus. At the court of Septimius Severus he 
had great influence, perhaps due in part to his Syrian 
birth, for the compatriots of the Empress Julia were 
under her special patronage. At Athens he had 
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been the pupil of Hadrian, Pollux, and a certain 
Zeno, a writer on rhetoric whom Philostratus does 
not include in the Lives. He educated the Emperor’s 
sons, Caracalla and Geta, received the consulship, and 
was for a short time Governor of Bithynia. Galen, 
the court physician, praises Severus for the favour 
shown to Antipater. He starved himself to death 
after Caracalla’s favour was withdrawn. This was 
about 212. We may therefore place his birth about 
144,  Philostratus studied with him before he 
became an official. Antipater’s marriage with the 
plain daughter of Hermocrates took place when the 
court was in the East, but whether Philostratus in 
his account of this event means the first or the second 
Eastern expedition of Severus he does not say, so 
that we cannot precisely date Antipater’s appoint- 
ment as Imperial Secretary ; it occurred about 194 
or 197; Kayser prefers the later date. We learn 
from Suidas that Antipater was attacked by Philo- 
stratus the First in an essay, On the Name, or On the 
Noun. This statement is useful as fixing the date of 
the father of our Philostratus. The Antipater of the 
Lives must not be confused with an earlier sophist of 
the same name mentioned by Dio Chrysostom, 

Craupius Arian, the “honey-tongued,” as Suidas 
tells us he was called, is the most important of the 
learned sophists of the third century. He was born 
at Praeneste towards the close of the second century, 
and was a Hellenized Roman who, like Marcus 
Aurelius, preferred to write Greek. He was an 
industrious collector of curious facts and strange 
tales, but, in spite of the statement of Philostratus as 
to the purity of his dialect, he hardly deserves to 
rank as a writer of Greek prose. Though he claims 
xl 
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to write for “educated ears,’ his language is a 
strange mixture of Homeric, tragic, and Ionic Greek, 
with the “common” dialect as a basis. He is 
erudite in order to interest his readers and with no 
purpose of preserving a literary tradition; and in his 
extant works he observes none of the rules of 
rhetorical composition as they were handed down by 
the sophists. He aims at simplicity, dféAea, but is 
intolerably artificial. We have his treatise in seven- 
teen books, On Animals, a curious medley of facts 
and anecdotes designed to prove that animals display 
the virtues and vices of human beings; and the less 
well preserved Varied History, a collection of 
anecdotes about famous persons set down without 
any attempt at orderly sequence or connexion. 
Two religious treatises survive in fragments. In 
choosing to be a mere writer rather than an epideictic 
orator he really forfeited the high privilege of being 
called a sophist. 
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PIAOSTPATOYT 
BIO] SO&ISTON 


TOI AAMIIPOTATQI TYMATOI ANTONIOI TOPATANQI 
PAATIO“ SIAOSTPATOS 


Tods dirocodyjcavtas ev ddén Tob codiotetcat 
Kal Tods ovTw KUplws TpoopyfévTas codioTas és 
, , ee , 7 7 eo ‘ 
dvo BiBAia avéyparsa cou, yryywoKwy jev, OTL Kal 
yévos €oTl cou mpos THY Téxvnv és ‘Hpwddnv tov 


\ > / / \ \ a 
480 codioTny dvadepovTr, peuvnuevos Se Kal Tov 
A > , 


Kata TH “AvrTioyevav onovoacbévrwy more Hiv 
dep codiotaHv ev TH ToD Aadvaiov tepO. matepas 
\ 9 t 55. 58 > ” re PS Fy \ c 
Sé od mpocéypaysa, pa Av’ od, maow,' aAdd Tots 
am eddoKiuwv: olda yap 8) Kat Kpitiay tov 

4 | > 4 > / 2 > APE ie 
codioTny ovK ék TaTépwv ap&dpevor,? adAa “Op7- 
pov 81) povov ody TH Tatpl emynwnobevra, ered?) 
Gata SynAdoew euedAc matépa ‘Opjpw rrorapyov 
elvar. kat dAdws odk evrvyés TH PBovdopevw 


1 ud Ala, ob raow Kayser; wa Al ot, waéow Richards. 
2 dptduevov add. Richards. 





1 See Introduction, p. xii. 

2 On the famous temple of Apollo in the suburb of Daphne 
ef. Julian, Misopogon 346; Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana i. 16. 
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PHILOSTRATUS 
LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS 


Depicatep By Fravius Purinosrratus to THE MOST 
ILLustRious Anrontus Gorpranus, Consut} 


PREFACE 


I HAVE written for you in two Books an account of 
certain men who, though they pursued philosophy, 
ranked as sophists, and also of the sophists properly 
so called; partly because I know that your own 
family is connected with that profession, since 
Herodes the sophist was your ancestor; but I 
remembered, too, the discussions we once held about 
the sophists at Antioch, in the temple of Daphnean 
Apollo.? Their fathers’ names I have not added in 
all cases, God forbid! but only for those who were 
the sons of illustrious men. For one thing I am 
aware that the sophist Critias also did not begin with 
the father’s name as a rule, but only in the case of 
Homer mentioned his father, because the thing he 
had to relate was a marvel, namely, that Homer’s 
father was a river. And_ further it would be no 
great piece of luck for one who desired to be really 


8 There was a tradition that Homer’s father was the river 
Meles, near Smyrna. 
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TOAAG €idévar ratépa pév Tod Setvos e€enloracbai 
Kal eaTepa, Tas d€ zept adrov dperds TE Kal 
KaKlas ov yuypwoKew, pnd 6 Tt KaTwpOwod Te 
obros Kai codady 7 tUyn 7) yyoun. 76 5é dpdvtt- 
opa totro, dpiote dvbumdtwv, Kat ta dxOn cor 
Kougiel THs yrayins, womep 6 KpaThp Ths “EAé- 
vns tots Atyumrios dapydxows. &ppwoo Movo- 
nyéra. 


A’ 


Ti dpxaiav codiotixiy pyropuciy Hyetoba 

xen pirocopoicav: Siaddyerar pev yap vmep av 

ot didocodotvres, & Sé exeivor Tas EpwrTnoets 
droKkabywevor Kal Ta opiKpd Tov Cnroupevev 
mpopiBalovtes ovrrw dact yuyvdoxew, tabra ¢ 
maAatos aogioTis ws eidds Aéyet. Tpooiwa yoov 
Toveira, TOV Adywv TO “‘ ofda”’ Kal 7d Lvyvo)= 
oxw”’ Kat “adda Si€ckeupor”’ Kat “ BéBatov 
avOpdimrm obdév.” 1 S€ rovatrn Sea tov ™po- 
oysioy edyéverdy Te mponyet TOV Abyav Kat dpd- 
vna Kat Karddnyuv oad_ tod dvros. "pLoorae 

481 be y pev tH avOpwrivy pavreky, nv Atydarol 
te Kal Xaddaiou kat apd todtwv *IvSob fuvébecar, 
pupiors dotépwv oroxalduevor tod dvtos, % Se 
TH Ocommdd te Kat ypynornpudder Kal yap 7 
kat 700 I[vOiov éoriv axovew 


1 A sophistic commonplace from Odyssey iv. 220; of. Life 
of Apollonius vii. 22, and note on Julian, Oration. viii. 
240 c, vol. ii. 

® For Plato’s criticism of sophistic assurance ef. Meno 70, 
Symposium 208 c, Theaetetus 180 a. 
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well informed, to know precisely who was So-and-so’s 
father and mother, yet fail to learn what were the 
man’s own virtues and vices, and in what he succeeded 
or failed, whether by luck or judgement. This essay 
of mine, best of proconsuls, will help to lighten 
the weight of cares on your mind, like Helen’s cup 
with its Egyptian drugs.1 Farewell, leader of the 
Muses! 


BOOK I 


We must regard the ancient sophistic art as 
philosophic rhetoric. For it discusses the themes 
that philosophers treat of, but whereas they, by 
their method of questioning, set snares for know- 
ledge, and advance step by step as they confirm the 
minor points of their investigations, but assert that 
they have still no sure knowledge, the sophist of the 
old school assumes a knowledge of that whereof he 
speaks. At any rate, he introduces his speeches with 
such phrases as “I know,” or “I am aware,” or “I 
have. long observed,” or “For mankind there is 
nothing fixed and sure.” This kind of introduction 
gives a tone of nobility and self-confidence to a 
speech and implies a clear grasp of the truth.? The 
method of the philosophers resembles the prophetic 
art which is controlled by man and was organized by 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans and, before them, by 
the Indians, who used to conjecture the truth by 
the aid of countless stars; the sophistic method 
resembles the prophetic art of soothsayers and 
oracles. For indeed one may hear the Pythian 
oracle say : 
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ofda 8 eye dppov 7’ dpiOudv Kat Lérpa Baddoons 
kal 
tetxos Tpiroyevet EvAwov 8:80 edptora Zev's 
Kal 
Nepwv ’Opéorns ’AAkpatwv puntpoxrédvor 
Kat 7oAAd Tovadra, domep cogiotob, A€yovros. 
“H pv 81) apxaia coguorixt) Kal 7d dtrAocodov- 
eva vrorWewern Sujer adra dmoTdénv Kat és 
Lijcos, dued€yero pev yap rept dvSpeias, dieAdyeTo 
d€ meEpi SuxatdrnTos, Hpdwv TE mépt Kat Oedv Kal 
om dameoynudtiorar 4 iSda rod Koopov. 1 Sé 
per” exeivyy, nv obyt véav, apxaia yap, devrépav 
dé padov mpocpyréov, rods mévntas UmeTuTw- 
oaTo Kal tods mAovaiovs Kal rods apioréas Kat 
Tovs Tupdvvovs Kal Tas és dvoua trobéces, ed? 
ds 7 toropia dye. Ape Sé THs fev apxavorépas 
Popytas 6 Aecovrivos év @erradois, THs bé Sev- 
tépas Aloyivns 6 *"Atpopntov tOv ev "AOyvyot 
modTiuKOy éexmecwv, Kapia 8€ evouiroas Kal 
‘Pédw, Kal perexerpilovro ras brobeces of peev 
Kata téxvnv, of S€ amd Topytov Kara 76 Sd€av. 
482 Lyediwy Sé ayyas Adywv of jeev ex Tlepuxddous 
prijvar mpdtov dacty. d0ev Kal peéyas o Tlepi- 
KAjjs evopicbn tv yASrrav, of Se amd rob Bo- 
Cavriov [Iv@wvos, dv Anpoobevns judvos *"AOnvaiwv 





* Herodotus i, 147; Life of Apollonius vi. 11. 

2 i.e, Athene, whose city Athens is protected by the 
wooden wall of her navy. 

* Suetonius, Nero 39; Life of Apollonius iv. 38; the 
enigmatic or bombastic hraseology of the oracles reminds 
Philostratus of the Cradle manner and obscurity of certain 
sophists, 
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I know the number of the sands of the sea and the measure 
thereof, 


and 

Far-seeing Zeus gives a wooden wall to the Trito-Born,? 

and 
Nero, Orestes, Alemaeon, matricides,’ 
and many other things of this sort, just like a sophist. 

Now ancient sophistic, even when it propounded 
philosophical themes, used to discuss them diffusely 
and at length;+ for it discoursed on courage, it 
discoursed on justice, on the heroes and gods, and 
how the universe has been fashioned into its present 
shape. But the sophistic that followed it, which we 
must not call “new,” for it is old, but rather 
“second,” sketched the types of the poor man and 
the rich, of princes and tyrants, and handled argu- 
ments that are concerned with definite and special 
themes for which history shows the way. Gorgias 
of Leontini founded the older type in Thessaly,® and 
Aeschines, son of Atrometus, founded the second, 
after he had been exiled from political life at Athens 
and had taken up his abode in Caria and Rhodes; 
and the followers of Aeschines handled their themes 
according to the rules of art, while the followers of 
Gorgias handled theirs as they pleased. 

The fountains of extempore eloquence flowed, 
some say, from Pericles their source, and hence 
Pericles has won his great reputation as an orator; 
but others say that it arose with Python of 
Byzantium, of whom Demosthenes says® that he 


4 Plato, Sophist 217 c. 5 Plato, Meno 70 s. 

6 Demosthenes, On the Crown 136; the same account is 
given by Philostratus, Life of Apollonius vii. 37. Python 
came to Athens as the agent of Philip of Macedon. 
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> a / A A ev € 
avacxety dnow Opacvvdépevov Kai woAdy péovra, of 
A 3: lA \ A / 4 A 
de Aicxivov pact 76 oxedidlew eupnua, ToOTOV 
~ A 
yap mAedoavra ex ‘PdéSou mapa tov Kapa Mav- 
r , oN , se 2 \ be A a 
owhov oxediw adbrov ddyw oar. ewol Sé mAc?- 
a / 
ora, pev avOpdrwv Ailcyivns Soxet oyeSidoa 
mpeoBevwy te Kal dmompecBevwv ouvnyop@v TE 
kat Snunyopav, Katadimety 8& pdvovs rods ouy- 
yeypappevovs Tv Adywr, iva tv Anpoobévous 
dpovticpdrwy put) oA Delzouro, oxediov dé 
Xb T , ” rO6 N a 2 
oyov Dopyias ap§ac— mapeMav yap obtos és 
\ 2A / iL , b) , > a ce 
To “AOnvyno. Ogarpov eOdppnoev eimety T™po- 
BaMere”’ Kat 76 KwSdvvevjia Todro mp@Tos ave- 
/ > tA 7 / A 27 
pbeyEaro, evderxvipevos Sinov mdvra peev €idévat, 
Tept wavrds 8° dy eimety éduels T@ Kaip@ — TobTo 
> a ~ ~ 
& emedciv ro Topyia dia 7d8e- IIpodickw 7d 
ape /, 
Keim ovuveyéypanté tis ovk andns Adyos: 7 
iN ~ 
dpeTy Kal } Kaxla dor@oa mapa Tov ‘Hpaxdéa, 
> ow ~ r) / ¢€ A > ~ 
ev cider yovarrdy, coTaAuevar 1) ev amarnr@ te 
€ \ wv 
Kat mouilw, 7 S€ as ervyev, Kal Tporelvouvcat 
a ‘H Xr A / a e by > la sy bZ (y 
TH Hpakdct vew ere 7 pev apylav Kat tpudrv, 4 
dé adywov Kat mdvous: Kal rod él mao Sid 
> / Ag a , g ” > , 
mAclovav ovvTebevtos, Tob Adyou Eupicbov éni- 
483 Seciv ezrovetro IIpddtxos mepiportav ra adorn Kal 
/ \ 
OAywv adrda tov ’Opdéws re Kal Oaptpov tpd- 
1’ AOnvalwy Kayser ; ’AOjvyoe Cobet. 


1 For an account of Prodicus and his famous fable see 
below, p. 496. 


2 An echo of Plato, Protagoras 315 a, where it is said of 
Protagoras. 
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alone of the Athenians was able to check Python’s 
insolent and overpowering flow of words; while 
yet others say that extempore speaking was an 
invention of Aeschines; for after he sailed from 
Rhodes to the court of Mausolus of Caria, he 
delighted the king by an improvised speech. But 
my opinion is that Aeschines did indeed improvise 
more often than any other speaker, when he went on 
embassies and gave reports of these missions, and 
when he defended clients in the courts and delivered 
political harangues; but I think that he left behind 
him only such speeches as he had composed with 
care, for fear that he might fall far short of the 
elaborate speeches of Demosthenes, and that it was 
Gorgias who founded the art of extempore oratory. 
For when he appeared in the theatre at Athens he 
had the courage to say, “ Do you propose a theme” ; 
and he was the first to risk this bold announcement, 
whereby he as good as advertised that he was 
omniscient and would speak on any subject whatever, 
trusting to the inspiration of the moment; and I 
think that this idea occurred to Gorgias for the 
following reason. Prodicus of Ceos! had composed a 
certain pleasant fable in which Virtue and Vice came 
to Heracles in the shape of women, one of them 
dressed in seductive and many-coloured attire, the 
other with no care for effect; and to Heracles, who 
was still young, Vice offered idleness and sensuous 
pleasures, while Virtue offered squalor and toil on 
toil. For this story Prodicus wrote a rather long 
epilogue, and then he toured the cities and gave 
recitations of the story in public, for hire, and 
charmed them after the manner of Orpheus? and 
Thamyris. For these recitations he won a great 
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mov, ef’ ofs peydAwy pev 7év0dT0 mapa OnBaiors, 
mAcdvwv dé mapa Aaxedaysoviois, ds es TO 
oundépov t&v véwy avadiddoxwv tabra: 6 81 
opylas éemuakwrtwy tov IIpddicov, cis Ewdd te 
kat moddnis eipnueva ayopevovta, enadirev 
ecavtov TH Kaip@. od pv ¢Odvov ye *uaprev: 
nv yap tis Xapepav “AOjvyow, ody dv 4 cwumdta 
mugwov exdrer, exetvos pev yap tro dpovtt- 
oudtwv evdce 7d alua, dv dé vl Adyw, bBpw 
joke Kal avadds erwbalev. obtos 6 Xaipepav 
THY oTovdyy tod Topyiov Siapacdpmevos ‘ Sid 
ti” €bn ““& Topyia, of Kvapor rv ev yaorépa 
dvodar, To dé mop od dvodow;”’ 6 8& oddev 
Tapaxfeis d7d Tob epwrijuaros “ rouTl per” 
egy “oot Katadeimw oxomeiv, eye 8 éxeivo 
maAat otda, Ort ) yi} tods vapOnKkas ent rods 
totovtous dpveu.” 

Aewornra d€ of "APnvaior mept rods coguotds 
op&vres e€eipyov adtods tav duxaoTnpiwv, ws 
adikw Adyw Tod Sixalov Kparobytas Kat ioxvov- 

N \ 997 « ae: \ , 
Tas Tapa To €vbv, dev Aloxivys kai Anuoobévys 
mpovpepov yey adto ddAArAos, ovy ws dveidos 
dé, GAAa ws SiaBeBAnuevov rots SixdLovow, idia 





1 Chaerephon was a favourite butt of Comedy and was 
thus nicknamed on account of his sallow complexion, as one 
should say ‘‘tallow-faced”; ef. Eupolis, Kolakes, fr. 165 
Kock; scholiast on Wasps 1408 and on Clouds 496; Athenaeus 
iv. 164. He was also called the “bat.” 

* There is a play on the verb, which means both “inflate ” 
and ‘‘blow the bellows.” The same question is asked in 
Athenaeus 408; in both passages ‘‘fire” seems to mean 
**the intelligence” as opposed to material appetite. The 
comic poets satirized the sophists for investigating such 
questions, 
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reputation at Thebes and a still greater at Sparta, 
as one who benefited the young by making this 
fable widely known. Thereupon Gorgias ridiculed 
Prodicus for handling a theme that was stale and 
hackneyed, and he abandoned himself to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. Yet he did not fail to arouse 
envy. There was at Athens a certain Chaerephon, 
not the one who used to be nicknamed “ Boxwood” 
in Comedy,! because he suffered from anaemia due to 
hard study, but the one I now speak of had insolent 
manners and made scurrilous jokes; he rallied 
Gorgias for his ambitious efforts, and said: “ Gorgias, 
why is it that beans blow out my stomach, but do 
not blow up the fire?”2 But he was not at all 
disconcerted by the question and replied: “This I 
leave for you to investigate ; but here is a fact which 
I have long known, that the earth grows canes® for 
such as you.” 

The Athenians when they observed the too great 
cleverness of the sophists, shut them out of the law- 
courts on the ground that they could defeat a just 
argument by an unjust, and that they used their 
power to warp men’s judgement. That is the reason 
why Aeschines‘ and Demosthenes ® branded each 
other with the title of sophist, not because it was a 
disgrace, but because the very word was suspect in 
‘the eyes of the jury; for in their career outside the 
courts they claimed consideration and applause on 


8 The jest lies in the ambiguity of the meaning and also 
the application here of this word, which is originally ‘‘ hollow 
reed,” such as that used by Prometheus to steal fire from 
heaven, but was also the regular word for a rod for chastise- 
ment; it has the latter meaning in the Life of Apollonius 
viii. 3. 

4 6.9. Against Timarchus 110. ® e.g. On the Crown 276. 
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yap H&iovy am” adrod Oavpdtecba. Kat Anpo- 
ofevns peév, ei moréa Aicxtvy, mpéds Tods yvwpi- 
fous exdunaler, as tiv tov Sikaorav pidov 

484 ™pos 70 SoKxody cavTd perayaydv, Aioyivns 8é 
ovK dv pou Soxe? mpeoBetoat mapa ‘Podiow, & 
Lime eylyvwcKov, ef pn Kat "AOnvyow adra 
EoTrOvodKeEL. 

Loguoras Sé of madaot emwvopwalov od pdvov 
TOV pyTopwv Tos dmephwvodvtds te Kal Aap- 
mpovs, aAAa Kal Tov prooddur rods étv edpoia 
Epunvevovtas, daép dv avdyKn mpotépwy déyew, 
eTreLo7) odK dvTES codiotai, Soxobvres Sé Tap- 
HAGov és tiv erwvuptav TavTHY. 


a’. Evdo€os bev yap 6 Kvidios tods ev ?Axa- 
Sypuia Adyous ixavas exdpovticas duws eveypady 
Tots cod.orats emt TO Koop THS amayyeAlas Kal 
T@ oxedialew ed, Kal HELobTo THs THY codiotav 
eTwvuias Kab? ‘EAjorovrov Kat IIpozovrida 

4 4 A A € A , mv 
Kard te Méudw Kat tiv daép Méudw Atyumrov, 
nv Aloria re opile. Kat Tta&v exelvn oopav ot 
Tvpvoi. 
485 BB’. Adwy 8 6 Buldvrios véos peev ov edoira 
TlAdrwr, és Sé avdpas HKwY copiorns Tmpocep- 

2 A a A 
py0n moAvedSas éexwv Tob Adyov Kat mbavads 
TOV amoKpicewv. Dirlamm pev yap oTpatevovte 
+ AeA) 
emt Bulavriovs mpoatravTynoas “‘ eimé€ pou, @ 
Mir +” wv ce , AN A , w+ + D9 

tAumme,” edn “ri mabdv modduov apxets ; 


pa ee eee eee ee ate 
1 Against Timarchus 170. 
* Aeschines founded a school of rhetoric at Rhodes. 
8 A full account of the Gymnosophists is given by Philo- 
stratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana vi. 5. 
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the very ground that they were sophists. In fact, 
Demosthenes, if we may believe Aeschines,! used to 
boast to his friends that he had won over the votes 
of the jury to his own views; while Aeschines at 
Rhodes? would not, I think, have given the first 
place to a study of which the Rhodians knew nothing 
before his coming, unless he had already devoted 
serious attention to it at Athens. 

The men of former days applied the name 
“sophist,” not only to orators whose surpassing 
eloquence won them a brilliant reputation, but also 
to philosophers who expounded their theories with 
ease and fluency. Of these latter, then, I must 
speak first, because, though they were not actually 
sophists, they seemed to be so, and hence came to 
be so called. 


1. Evpoxus or Cnipus, though he devoted con- 
siderable study to the teachings of the Academy, 
was nevertheless placed on the list of sophists 
because his style was ornate and he improvised 
with success. He was honoured with the title_of 
sophist in the Hellespont and the Propontis, at 
Memphis, and in Egypt beyond Memphis where it 
borders on Ethiopia and the region inhabited by 
those wise men who are called Naked Philosophers.® 

2. Leon or Byzantium was in his youth a pupil 
of Plato, but when he reached man’s estate he was 
called a sophist because he employed so many 
different styles of oratory, and also because his 
repartees were so convincing. For example, when 
Philip brought an army against Byzantium, Leon 
went out to meet him and said: “Tell me, Philip, 
what moved you to begin war on us?’”” And when 
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1 g. Life of Apollonius vii. 42. 
® Diogenes Laertius iv. 37 tells the same story about 


Arcesilaus the head of the Academy. Athenaeus 550 
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he replied: < Your birthplace, the fairest of cities, 
lured me on to love her, and that is why I have come 
to my charmer’s door,” Leon retorted: “They come 
not with swords to the beloved’s door who are 
worthy of requited love. For lovers need not the 
instruments of war but of music.” 1 And Byzantium 
was freed, after Demosthenes had delivered many 
speeches to the Athenians on her behalf, while Leon 
had said but these few words to Philip himself. 
When this Leon came on an embassy to Athens, the 
city had long been disturbed by factions and was 
being governed in defiance of established customs. 
When he came before the assembly he excited 
universal laughter, since he was fat and had a 
prominent paunch, but he was not at all embarrassed 
by the laughter. “Why,” said he, “do ye laugh, 
Athenians? Is it because I am so stout and so big? 
I have a wife at home who is much stouter than I, 
and when we agree the bed is large enough for us 
both, but when we quarrel not even the house is 
large enough.” Thereupon the citizens of Athens 
came to a friendly agreement, thus reconciled by 
Leon, who had so cleverly improvised to meet the 
occasion.? 

3. Dias or Epuesus made fast the cable® of his 
philosophy to the Academy, but he was held to be a 
sophist for the following reason. When he saw that 
Philip was treating the Greeks harshly, he persuaded 
him to lead an expedition against Asia, and went to 
and fro telling the Greeks that they ought to 
accompany Philip on his expedition, since it was no 


says that Leon told this anecdote not about himself but 


on. 
5 For this figure cf. Life of Apollonius vi. 12. 
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1 wéparat Kayser; é¢dvn Cobet. 


i F F : Tt eee 

? The original of this parody is Theognis 215 where he 
advises men to be as adaptable as the polypus which takes 
on the colour of its rock. It became a proverb : Athenaeus 
317; Julian, Misopogon 349 n. 

* We know nothing of Theomnestus, unless he be the 
Academician mentioned by Plutarch, Brutus 24, as a teacher 
at Athens. 
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dishonour to endure slavery abroad in order to secure 
freedom at home. : 

4, CaRNEADEs oF ATHENS was also enrolled among 
the sophists, for though his mind had been equipped 
for the pursuit of philosophy, yet in virtue of the 
foree and vigour of his orations he attained to an 
extraordinarily high level of eloquence. 

5. I am aware that Puitostratus THE EcyprTiaNn 
also, though he studied philosophy with Queen 
Cleopatra, was called asophist. This was because he 
adopted the panegyrical and highly-coloured type ot 
eloquence ; which came of associating with a woman 
who regarded even the love of letters as a sensuous 
pleasure. Hence the following elegiac couplet was 
composed as a parody aimed at him: 


Acquire the temperament of that very wise man, Philo- 
stratus, who, fresh from his intimacy with Cleopatra, has 
taken on colours like hers. 


6. THromnestus 2 or Naucratis was by profession a 
philosopher, but the elaborate and rhetorical style of 
his speeches caused him to be classed with the 
sophists. 

7. As for Dio or Prusa, I do not know what one 
ought to call him, such was his excellence in all 
departments; for, as the proverb says, he was a 
“horn of Amalthea,”® since in him is compounded 
the noblest of all that has been most nobly expressed. 
His style has the ring of Demosthenes and Plato, 
but Dio has besides a peculiar resonance of his own, 
which enhances theirs as the bridge enhances the 
tone of musical instruments; and it was combined 
with a serious and direct simplicity of expression. 

8 The horn of plenty, or cornucopia, was said to have 


belonged to a goat named Amalthea which suckled the 
infant Zeus, 7 
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1 pweraBddowro Kayser; MeTaBadotyro Cobet. 
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1 This work is lost. 

® This charming idy] of pastoral life in Euboea as witnessed 
by a shipwrecked traveller is included with the Orations of 
Dio Chrysostom, the ‘*Golden-mouthed ” as he is usually 
called. 

* See Life of Apollonius v. 33 and 37. The quarrel was 
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Again, in Dio’s orations the elements of his own 
noble character were admirably displayed. For 
though he very often rebuked licentious cities, he 
did not show himself acrimonious or ungracious, but 
like one who restrains an unruly horse with the bridle 
rather than the whip; and when he set out to 
praise cities that were well governed, he did not 
seem to extol them, but rather to guide their 
attention to the fact that they would be ruined if 
they should change their ways. In other connexions 
also the temper of his philosophy was never vulgar or 
ironical; and though his attacks were made with 
a heavy hand, they were tempered and as it. were 
seasoned with benevolence. That he had also a 
talent for writing history is proved by his treatise 
On the Getae1; he did in fact travel as far as the 
Getae during his wandering as an exile. As for his 
Tale of Euboea,? the Encomium of a Parrot, and all 
those writings in which he handled themes of no 
great importance, we must not regard them as mere 
trifles, but rather as sophistic compositions; for it is 
characteristic of a sophist to devote serious study to 
themes even so slight as these. 

He lived at a time when Apollonius of Tyana and 
Euphrates’ of Tyre were teaching their philosophy, 
and he was intimate with both men, though in their 
quarrel with one another they went to extremes that 
are alien to the philosophic temper. His visit. to the 
Getic tribes I cannot rightly call exile, since he had 
not been ordered to go into exile, yet it was not 
merely a traveller’s tour, for he vanished from men’s 
sight, hiding himself from their eyes and ears, and 


kept up in the Letters of Apollonius. Euphrates is praised 
by Pliny, Epistles i. 10. 
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TpbxerOar Kayser ; rptyeo. Cobet. 
duelvw Kayser ; duewov Cobet. 


1 Rome. ® Life of Apollonius vii. 4. 

® Suetonius, Domitian 93. 4 Odyssey xxii. 1. 

* This incident is improbable and is not elsewhere 
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occupying himself in various ways in various lands, 
through fear of the tyrants in the capital! at whose 
hands all philosophy was suffering persecution,2 But 
while he planted and dug, drew water for baths and 
gardens, and performed many such menial tasks for 
a living, he did not neglect the study of letters, 
but sustained himself with two books; these were 
the Phaedo of Plato, and Demosthenes On the False 
Embassy. He often visited the military camps in the 
rags he was wont to wear, and after the assassination 
of Domitian, when he saw that the troops were 
beginning to mutiny,’ he could not contain himself 
at the sight of the disorder that had broken out, but 
stripped off his rags, leaped on to a high altar, and 
began his harangue with the verse: 


Then Odysseus of many counsels stripped him of his rags, 


and having said this and thus revealed that he was 
no beggar, nor what they believed him to be, but Dio 
the sage, he delivered a spirited and energetic 
indictment of the tyrant; and he convinced the 
soldiers that they would be wiser if they acted in 
accordance with the will of the Roman people. And 
indeed the persuasive charm of the man was such as 
to captivate even men who were not versed in Greek 
letters. An instance of this is that the Emperor 
Trajan in Rome set him by his side on the golden 
chariot in which the Emperors ride in procession 
when they celebrate their triumphs in war, and often 
he would turn to Dio and say: “I do not understand 
what you are saying, but I love you as I love myself.” § 
recorded. That Trajan understood Greek is probable from 
Cassius Dio lxviii. 3, where Nerva in a letter exhorts him 
with a quotation from Homer; ef. also Cassius Dio Ixviii. 17, 
and Pliny’s Panegyric xlvii. 1. 
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1 "Hpidavg Kayser ; ‘Podav Cobet. 





1 Arles. 

* Iliad i. 80. Philostratus interprets xpeloowy as ‘ morally 
superior ” whereas in the original it simply means 
** stronger.” 
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The images employed by Dio in his orations are 
entirely in the sophistic manner, but though he 
abounds in them his style is nevertheless clear and 
in keeping with the matter in hand. 

8. Favorius the philosopher, no less than Dio, 
was proclaimed a sophist by the charm and beauty of 
his apa cknce He came from the Gauls of the West, 
from the city of Arelate! which is situated on the river 
Rhone. He was born double-sexed, a hermaphrodite, 
and this was plainly shown in his appearance ; for 
even when he grew old he had no beard; it was 
evident too from his voice which sounded thin, shrill, 
and high-pitched, with the modulations that nature 
bestows on eunuchs also, Yet he was so ardent in 
love that he was actually charged with adultery by 
a man of consular rank. Though he quarrelled 
with the Emperor Hadrian, he suffered no ill con- 
sequences. Hence he used to say in the ambiguous 
style of an oracle, that there were in the story of his 
life these three paradoxes: Though he was a Gaul 
he led the life of a Hellene; a eunuch, he had been 
tried for adultery; he had quarrelled with an 
Emperor and was still alive. But this must rather 
be set down to the credit of Hadrian, seeing that, 
though he was Emperor, he disagreed on terms of 
equality with one whom it was in his power to put to 
death. For a prince is really superior if he controls 
his anger 


When he is wrath with a lesser man,? 
and 


Mighty is the anger of Zeus-nurtured kings, 


if only it be kept in check by reason. Those who 
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? The high priest was president of the public games in the 
cities of his district and provided them at his own expense 
as a “liturgy.” 

* An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 205, and 
perhaps also of Plato, Crito 50. 
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endeavour to guide and amend the morals of princes 
would do well to add this saying to the sentiments 
expressed by the poets. 

He was appointed high priest,1 whereupon he 
appealed to the established usage of his birthplace, 
pleading that, according to the laws on such matters, 
he was exempt from public services because he was a 
philosopher. But when he saw that the Emperor in- 
tended to vote against him on the ground that he was 
not a philosopher, he forestalled him in the following 
way. “O Emperor,” he cried, “I have had a dream of 
which you ought to be informed. My teacher Dio ap- 
peared to me, and with respect to this suit admonished 
and reminded me that we come into the world not 
for ourselves alone, but also for the country of our 
birth. Therefore, O Emperor, I obey my teacher, 
and I undertake this public service.” Now the 
Emperor had acted thus merely for his own diversion, 
for by turning his mind to philosopher and sophists 
he used to lighten the responsibilities of Empire. 
The Athenians however took the affair seriously, 
and, especially the Athenian magistrates themselves, 
hastened in a body to throw down the bronze 
statue of Favorinus as though he were the Emperor's 
bitterest enemy. Yet on hearing of it Favorinus 
showed no resentment or anger at the insult, but 
observed: “Socrates himself would have been the 
gainer, if the Athenians had merely deprived him of a 
bronze statue, instead of making him drink hemlock.” 

He was very intimate with Herodes the sophist 
who regarded him as his teacher and father, and 
wrote to him: “ When shall I see you, and when 
shall I lick the honey from your lips?” 3 Accord- 


8 An echo of Aristophanes jfrag. 231 preserved in Dio 
Chrysostom, Oration 52 Arnim. 
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/N, At) be °H AS) \ oO t 
pédas, abupya dé “Hpddov te cai DaBwpiwov, 
~ > A 
Evprivovtas yap adrods Sdifyev eyKarapeyyds 
*Tvducots *Arruxad Kat memAavnuevn tH yar 
BapBapilwr. 
€ AY , A A II rg ~ @ 
dé yevouevn mpos tov TloAcuava 7H Da- 
Bwpivw Siadopa Apkato pev ev *Iwvia mpocbe- 
pevov att@ tov “Edeciwv, émet tov TMoAguwva 
e , “sn 7 ahs way. ay BY 
7 Lpvpva eBarvpaler, éenédwKe Se ev 7H “Pauy, 
UmaTo. yap Kal maides bmdtwv of pev Tov érat- 
voovtes, of de Tov, Hpav adrots pirotiias, 7 7oAdY 
exxatet POdvov Kai copois avipdow. cvyyvw- 
oro pev odv Tis PiroTyias, THs avOpwreias dv- 
gews TO pirdryLov ayipwy Hyoupevys,) pweumréor 
dé Tav Adywr, ods em’ GAAjAOUs Evvébecav, daeA- 
\ N r 8 , av in Oy; eA be > , 
yns yap AowWopia, Kav adndjs tdxn, odk adinow 
aicxuvns oddé Tov brép Tovot’Twy eindvtTa. rots 
pev obv codiaTny tov DaBwpivov Kadodow améypn 
és amddeEw Kat adtd Td dievexOAvar adrov co- 
gioTH, TO yap diAdtiwov, od euvnoOnv, él rods 
avritexvous oid. 
"H oe \ AO > fa , 
pHoora, d¢ THY yA@rray dveysdvws per, 
a A ~ 
cofas S€ Kat moTinws. édéyero Sé ody evpola 
A 
oxedidcar. Ta pev dx és I pdkevov pir dv éevOv- 


1 Cobet suggests xexrnuévns to improve the sense. 





1 The name means ‘‘he who carries his own oil-flask ” 
which was the mark of a slave. It was a mannerism of the 
Atticists to use words compounded with “auto,” cf. Lucian, 
Lewiphanes ii. 9; in the latter passage the word occurs 
which is here used as a proper name. In the Life of 
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ingly at his death he bequeathed to Herodes all the 
books that he had collected, his house in Rome, and 
Autolecythus.1_ This was an Indian, entirely black, 
a pet of Herodes and Favorinus, for as they drank 
their wine together he used to divert them by 
sprinkling his Indian dialect with Attic words and 
by speaking barbarous Greek with a tongue that 
stammered and faltered. 

The quarrel that arose between Polemo and 
Favorinus began in Ionia, where the Ephesians 
favoured Favorinus, while Smyrna admired Polemo; 
and it became more bitter in Rome; for there 
consulars and sons of consulars by applauding either 
one or the other started between them a rivalry such 
as kindles the keenest envy and malice even in the 
hearts of wise men. However they may be forgiven 
for that rivalry, since human nature holds that the 
love of glory never grows old;? but they are to be 
blamed for the speeches that they composed assailing 
one another; for personal abuse is brutal, and even 
if it be true, that does not acquit of disgrace even 
the man who speaks about such things. And so when 
people called Favorinus a sophist, the mere fact that 
he had quarrelled with a sophist was evidence 
enough ; for that spirit of rivalry of which I spoke is 
always directed against one’s competitors in the 
same craft.3 

His style of eloquence was careless in construction, 
but it was both learned and pleasing. It is said that 
he improvised with ease and fluency. As for the 
speeches against Proxenus, we must conclude that 


Apollonius iii. 11 this slave is referred to as Meno and is 
called an Ethiopian. 2 An echo of Thue. ii. 44. 

® Hesiod, Works and Days 25. 
QT 
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pnOjvat rov DaBwpivoy yydueba pyr av Evvbei- 
vat, aXN’ eivar adra petpaxiov dpovricopa peOvov- 
Tos, waAXov S€é ewodvros, Tov bé emt TH awpw Kai 
Tov b7ép TOV ovoudywv Kal Tov brép tav Ba- 
Aavelwy yolovs te arofawopcba Kai ed Evy- 
Ketpevous, Kal 7ok\A@ pGAAov rods dtAocodovpe- 
vous avT@ Tov Adywr, dv aproror ot Tuppdvecou- 
tovs yap Iluppwreiovs edextixods dvTas ovdK 
adaipetrar Kal TO duxdlew Svvacbar. 

Atadeyouevov 5€é adrod Kata THY “Pdépnv peota 
qv oTovdys mavTa, Kal yap 81) Kal door THS “EXAr- 
veov duvijs a€vverou aay, odde Todtors ad’ Hdovis 7) 
aKpoacts Tv, GAAG Kaxelvous EDeAye TH TE YA TOO 
pléyparos Kai TH onwatvoytt Tob BAcuparos Kal TA 

492 prdp@ Tis yrcirrns. eBedye Se abrovs Tob Adyou 
Kal TO Em TAaOW, O Exeivor wév WOnY exdAovr, eyad 
de durorysiay, érrevd7) Tots amrodederypevors epupivet- 
rat. Nicwvos péev obv axodoat Xéyerat, rocodrov Sé 
adéornkev, Goov ot 1) dkovoavtes. ; 

ooaira pev dep TOv ilocofycdvrwy ev 8dEn 
Tob cogiorevoat. of dé Kupiws mpoopybértes aodu- 
oral éyevovtu oide: 

0’, Xucedia Topyiay ev Aecovrivos fveyxer, 
és dv dvadepew Hywucba THY THV copiaTayv Téxvyy, 
@omep €s matepa: ei yap Tov AloyvAov évOuun- 
Deinwev, ws moa TH Tpaywdia SuveBdAero eo0 Fri 
Te QUTNY KATaGKEVdoas Kal dKpiBarte dYNA® Kal 





? cf. the saying of Aristeides below, p. 583. 

? This work was called On the Tropes of Pyrrho. 
__ # On this sophistic mannerism see below, p. 513. Dio, 
Oration xxxii. 68, ridicules this habit of singing instead of 
speaking, which, he says, has invaded even the law courts ; 
cf. Cicero, Orator 18. 
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Favorinus would neither have conceived nor composed 
them, but that they are the work of an immature 
_ youth who was intoxicated at the time, or rather he 

vomited them. But the speeches On One Untimel 
Dead, and For the Gladiators, and For the Baths, : 
judge to be genuine and well written; and this is 
far more true of his dissertations on philosophy, of 
which the best are those on the doctrines of Byith a; 
for he concedes to the followers of Pyrrho the ability 
to make a legal decision, though in other matters 
they suspend their judgement. 

When he delivered discourses in Rome, the 
interest in them was universal, so much so that even 
those in his audience who did not understand the 
Greek language shared in the pleasure that he gave ; 
for he fascinated even them by the tones of his voice, 
by his expressive glance and the rhythm of his 
speech. They were also enchanted by the epilogue 
of his orations, which they called “The Ode,” 3 
though I call it mere affectation, since it is arbi- 
trarily added at the close of an argument that 
has been logically proved. He is said to haye 
been a pupil of Dio, but he is as different from 
Dio as any who never were his pupils. This is 
al] I have to say about the men who, though they 
pursued philosophy, had the reputation of sophists. 
But those who were correctly styled sophists were 
the following. 

9. Sicily produced Goretas or Lrontini, and we 
must consider that the art of the sophists carries back 
to him as though he were its father. For if we reflect 
how many additions Aeschylus made to tragedy when 
he furnished her with her proper costume and the 
buskin that gave the actor’s height, with the types 
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jpdov eldcow ayyédos Te Kal eEayyéAos Kal ois 
emt oKnvis Te Kal BT GKHVAS Xt mpaTTEW, TOOTO 
av etn kat 6 Dopyias Tots 6uoréxvois. opus Te yap 
Tots codiotais pe Kal tapado€oroyias Kal mvev- 
poaros eat Tob Ta peydra peydAws éppnvevery, 
dmootdcewy Te Kal mpooBordv, tf’ adv 6 Adyos 
Hdiwy éavTod ylyverar Kal ooBapwrepos, mepte- 
BadArero 5€ Kal mounTiKa dvopata brép KOGpOV Kai 
GELVOTYHTOS. Ws eV OdV Kal PaoTa amecyedialer, 
elpyTai jor Kata apyas Tod Aoyov, Siadrexbels dé 
> ti? w , 3 A ¢€ A ~ ~ 
Abnvnow 78n ynpacKwv et pev bo TOV TOAAGY 
eOavudobn, ov7w Batwa, 6 dé, olfwat, Kal Tovs 
edAoyyswratous avyptioato, Kpitiav pév Kat 

493 "AAKiBiddnv véew dvre, MovKvdidnv Sé at Iepuxréa 
non ynpacKkorte. Kal “AydOwy 8€ 6 THs Tpayw- 
dias mrownTHs, Ov 7 Kapwdia coddrv Te Kal KaAAETA 
otde, moAAaxod THv lapuBwv yopyaler. 

*Eumpérwv 5€ Kat tats TOv “EMijvev cravynyd- 
peat Tov ev Adyov tov IlvOiKdv amd tod Bawpod 
nxXnTEVv, ap ob Kal xpvaods avereOn, ev TH TOO 
ITu@iov tep@, 6 5€ "OdAvpmixds Adyos brép Tob 
peyiorov atT@ érodutevOn. oracidlovoay yap THp 
“EMdda cpav cpovoias E¥pBovdros adbrots éyévero 
Tpémwy emt Tovs PapBapovs Kal welOwv GOAa zrovet- 





1 For this term see Glossary. 

2 See p. 482. 

’ This is one of the most obvious errors of Philostratus. 
Pericles had been dead for two years when Gorgias came to 
Athens. 

4 Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae 49. Plato, Symposium 
195 foll., with satirical intention makes Agathon speak in the 
style of Gorgias. 
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of heroes, with messengers who tell what has happened 
at home and abroad, and with the conventions as 
to what must be done both before and behind the 
scenes, then we find that this is what Gorgias in his 
turn did for his fellow-craftsmen. For he set an 
example to the sophists with his virile and energetic 
style, his daring and unusual expressions, _ his 
inspired impressiveness, and his use of the grand 
style for great themes; and also with his habit of 
breaking off his clauses and making sudden transi- 
tions,! by which devices a speech gains in sweet- 
ness and sublimity; and he also clothed his style 
with poetic words for the sake of ornament and 
dignity. That he also improvised with the greatest 
facility I have stated at the beginning of my 
narrative ;? and when, already advanced in years, he 
delivered discourses at Athens, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that he won applause from the 
crowd; but he also, as is well known, enthralled the 
most illustrious men, not only Critias and Alcibiades, 
who were both young men, but also Thucydides and 
Pericles* who were by that time well on in years. 
Agathon also, the tragic poet, whom Comedy calls 
a clever poet and “lovely in his speech,’* often 
imitates Gorgias in his iambics. 

Moreover, he played a distinguished part at the 
religious festivals of the Greeks, and declaimed his 
Pythian Oration from the altar ; and for this his statue 
was dedicated in gold and was set up in the temple 
of the Pythian god. His Olympian Oration dealt with 
a theme of the highest importance to the state. For, 
seeing that Greece was divided against itself, he 
came forward as the advocate of reconciliation, and 
tried to turn their energies against the barbarians 
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far rév dmrhwv jut) Tas dAAjAwWY TddeLs, GAAG THY 
T&v BapBdpwv xodpav. 6 Sé émurdduos, dv bunADev 
’"Abivnow, etpnrar pev emt tots ee TaV moAduwv, 
ods “APnvaior Snuooia édv eralvors Caray, codia 
dé drepBaMoven Edynertar aapofdvwv Te yap 
tovs *A@nvaious emi Myjdovs te Kai Igpoas Kat 
Tov adroy vobv TH ’OAvumiKe aywvilduevos b7ép 
Opovoias pév THs mpos tods “EMnvas oddév Si- 
MAVev, émaidy mpds "APnvatous jv dpyis epavras, nv 
ovK Hv KTHOAGOaL ju) TO PACT pLov atpoujevous, 
evdrerpupe d€ rots Trav Mydixdv tporalev émaivo.s, 
evderxvijevos adtois, dtu Ta pev Kara TOV Bap- 
Bapwv zpdraia tuvous dmavret, ra S¢ KaTd TOV 
“EAAjiveov Opivovs. 

Aéyerat 8€ 6 Topylas és dra cal éxardv 
eAdcas érn py KatradvOAvar 7d o@pa vo Tob 
yipws, add dprios ease dette Kal tds alcbjoeus 
¢ ~ 
7 bak U Ven , 4 

u’. Ipwraydpas 82 6 AB8npirns codiar}s Anpo- 
Kplrou peev d.xpoatns otxor eyevero, dpudnoe oe 
kat Tots ex Iepodv pdyous Kara tiv Bépfou én 
Thy ‘EdAdda éacw. TaTHp yap Av adtd Malav- 
pos mAovTw KaTeoKxevacpevos Tapa moAAods Tay 
> a / é A \ \ Lomi 4 Lae sé 
ev 7H Opdn, SeEduevos 5é Kal rdv Bepfnv oixia re 
Kat Sdpois THY Evvovolav TAY pdywr TH TALOt Tap’ 
avrobd edpero, ov yap maidedoua Tods ua) Idpaas 
poo pdyor, qv ph 6 Baoireds eff. To dé 
amopetv daoxew, etre cial Geoi, cire odk elat, Soe? 

1 cf. Isocrates, Panegyric 42, ; 

his is a lapse of memory on the part of Philostratus, 
Diogenes Laertius tells this story of Democritus, not of 


Protagoras. For the father of Democritus as the host of 
Xerxes cf. Valerius Maximus viii. 7, 
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and to persuade them not to regard one another’s 
cities as the prize to be won by their arms, but 
rather the land of the barbarians.1 The Funeral 
Oration, which he delivered at Athens, was spoken in 
honour of those who had fallen in the wars, to whom 
the Athenians awarded public funerals and panegyrics, 
and it is composed with extraordinary cleverness. 
For though he incited the Athenians against the 
Medes and Persians, and was arguing with the same 
purpose as in the Olympian Oration, he said nothing 
about a friendly agreement with the rest of the 
Greeks, for this reason, that it was addressed to 
Athenians who had a passion for empire, and that 
could not be attained except by adopting a drastic 
line of policy. But he dwelt openly on their victories 
over the Medes and praised them for these, making 
it evident to them the while that victories over bar- 
barians call for hymns of praise, but victories over 
Greeks for dirges. 

It is said that though Gorgias attained to the age 
of 108, his body was not weakened by old age, but 
to the end of his life he was in sound condition, and 
his senses were the senses of a young man. 

10. Proracoras or Aspera, the sophist, was a pupil 
of Democritus in the city of his birth, and he also 
associated with the Persian magi? when Xerxes led 
his expedition against Greece. For his father was 
Maeander, who had amassed wealth beyond most 
men in Thrace; he even entertained Xerxes in his 
house, and, by giving him presents, obtained his 
permission for his son to study with the magi. For 
the Persian magi do not educate those that are not 
Persians, except by command of the Great King. 
And when he says that he has no knowledge whether 
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pot Ipwraydpas é« rhs Ilepouxis madevcews 
a \ 

Tapavoujcar payor yap eémerdlovor. pev ols 

3 ~ ~ A A > ~ / a , 

adavars Spar, THY b€ €x davepod Sd£av tod Belov 

Katadvovaw ov Povdduevor SoKety map’ adrod 

4 A \ \ ~ id ~ € 1 eae) 
dvvacbar. dia prev 51) TobTo mdons yas bd *ADn- 

if AD 10 € / Q , e Sy A rine 2 
vaiwy nAGIn, ws pev twes, KpiOeis, ws Sé evious 

a a b) , \ i / A 
Soret, dndou emevexeians un KpilevTr. vicous &é 
? b) t > U \ \ > , , 
e€ nretpwv apeiBav Kat tas *APnvaiwy tpirjpers 
dvdrarrépevos macas Oadarrais eveomappevas 
katéou TA€wy ev akaTtiw piKp@. 

To d€ puc80d diaddyeoba mparos <bpe, mpatos 
de mapcdwKev “EMnow mpaypa od peuntdv, & yap 
avy Samdvyn orovdalopev, waAAov doraldpueba TeV 

a \ 
mpotka. yvods dé tov IIpwraydpay 6 TAdtwv 
cevas pev epunvevovta, evumtidlovta 8é TH 
GeuvoTnTt Kal TOV Kal axporoywTepov Tob oUpL- 
\ ~ a 
peTpoV, THY Weav adTod pOw wakp@ eyapaxri- 
ploev. 

ta’. “Inmias d€ 6 codtotis 6 "Hdcios 76 peév 
LVNLovucdy OVTW TL Kal ynpdoKwy éppwro, ds Kat 
TEVTHKOVTA CvopaTwY akovoas dak amopuvnwoved- 
ew atta Kal” qv yKovoe Taéw, eajyeto 8é és ras 

/ 
duareSers yewpetpiav aotpovopiay povoikny pub- 
\ ‘ 
povs, oc<Aéyero 6€ Kat mepi Cwypadias Kat Tept 
ayaAwatomouas. Tatra érépwh, ev ANaxedaiporr 





} For these triremes, sixty in number, cf. Plutarch, 
Pericles 11. 

2 Protagoras 349 a and Gorgias 520 c. 

° This is the myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus in the 
Protagoras. 
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the gods exist or not, I think that Protagoras derived 
this heresy from his Persian education. For though 
the magi invoke the gods in their secret rites, they 
avoid any public profession of belief in a deity, 
because they do not wish it to be thought that their 
own powers are derived from that source. It was 
for this saying that he was outlawed from the whole 
earth by the Athenians, as some say after a trial, but 
others hold that the decree was voted against him 
without the form of a trial. And so he passed from 
island to island and from continent to continent, and 
while trying to avoid the Athenian triremes? which 
were distributed over every sea, he was drowned 
when sailing in a small boat. 

He was the first to introduce the custom of 
charging a fee for lectures, and so was the first to 
hand down to the Greeks a practice which is not to be 
despised, since the pursuits on which we spend money 
we prize more than those for which no money is 
charged. Plato recognized? that though Protagoras 
had a dignified style of eloquence, that dignity was a 
mask for his real indolence of mind, and that he was 
at times too long-winded and lacked a sense of 
proportion, and so, in a long myth, he hit off the 
main characteristics of the other’s style.® 

11. Hippras or Ents, the sophist, had such extra- 
ordinary powers of memory, even in his old age, 
that after hearing fifty names only once he could 
repeat them from memory in the order in which he 
had heard them. He introduced into his discourses 
discussions on geometry, astronomy, music, and 
rhythms, and he also lectured on painting and the 
art of sculpture. These were the subjects that he 
handled in other parts of Greece, but in Sparta he 
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5é yévn re Bier wodewv Kal amoukias Kal épya, 
emerd7 of Aaxedaypdvior 81a 76 BovAeoOan dpyew TH 
idéa tavry exatpov. gorw dé abr@ nat Tpwirds 
SidAoyos, od Adyos: 6 Néotwp ev Tpoig ddovon 
droriferat NeomroAduw 7H “AywWéws, & yp 
emiTndevovTa avop ayabdy daivecbar.t aAetora Se 
‘EMijvev mpecBevoas brép ris "H\Sos odSayod 
Katéluce THY éavtod dSdEav Syunyopdv te Kal 
dtadeyouevos, aXAd Kal ypypata mretora eédrcke 
Kat dudais eveypddyn moAcwv pKp@v te Kai perld- 
vow. tapiAGe Kat és THY “IvuKcv trép xpnudtav, 
70 dé TOAix MoV TObTO LiKeAtKot eiow, ods 6 LAdtwv 
emlokwnrer. eddoKy.@v dé Kal tov GAXov xpdvov 
eye THv ‘EAAdSa ev "OAvutria Adyous troixtAows 
Kal meppovtiopevois ed. éepurveve Sé ode eMAuTas, 
GMa wepirrds Kat Kata vow, és ddlya Kata- 
dhevywv TOY éx mowntichs dvdpara. 

LB’. IIpodikov 8é to6 Keiov dvoya rocodrov 
emi copia eyéveto, ds kat tov I'pddAov év Bowstots 
debévra aKpodcbat dtarevyouevou, KkaQtoravra ey- 
yunTyy Tob odpatos. mpeoBedwy Sé mapa *AOn- 
vatous mapeAbav és to Bovdcuripiov ixavebratos 
edokev i ae Kaitou SvonKoov Kat Bapd dbey- 
opevos. dvixveve d€ odTos Tos edmarpidas TOY 
vewy Kat Tous ex TOV Babewy oikwv, ds Kal mpoké- 

1 Cobet would read ylyvecdae. 





? 4.¢. he was given the privileges of a citizen. 

* In Plato Hippias Maior 282" Hippias says that at 
Inyeus alone, a small city, he made more than twenty 
minae, ¢.¢. about £80; Plato scoffs at the luxurious Sicilians 
for paying to learn virtue, whereas at Sparta Hippias made 
nothing. 

3 Xenophon. 
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described the different types of states and colonies 
and their activities, because the Spartans, owing to 
their desire for empire, took pleasure in this kind of 
discourse. There is also extant by him a Trojan 
dialogue which is not an oration—Nestor in Troy, . 
after it has been taken, expounds to Neoptolemus 
the son of Achilles what course one ought to pursue 
in order to win a good name. On behalf of Elis 
he went on more embassies than any other Greek, 
and in no case did he fail to maintain his reputation, 
whether when making public speeches or lecturing, 
and at the same time he amassed great wealth and 
was enrolled in the tribes! of cities both great and 
small. In order to make money he also visited 
Inycus, a small town in Sicily, to whose people Plato 
alludes sarcastically.2. In the rest of his time also 
he won renown for himself, and used to charm the 
whole of Greece at Olympia by his ornate and care- 
fully studied orations. His style was never meagre, 
but copious and natural, and he seldom had to take 
refuge in the vocabulary of the poets. 

12. Propicus or Cros had so great a reputation 
for wisdom that even the son of Gryllus,? when he 
was a prisoner in Boeotia,‘ used to attend his lectures, 
after procuring bail for himself. When he came 
on an embassy to Athens and appeared before the 
Senate, he proved to be the most capable ambassador 
possible, though he was hard to hear and had a very 
deep bass voice.6 He used to hunt out well-born 
youths and those who came from wealthy families,é 

4 There is no other evidence for this imprisonment of 
Xenophon, but it may have occurred in 412 when the 
Boeotians took Oropus; ef. Thucydides viii. 60. 


5 Probably an echo of Plato, Protagoras 316 a, 
5 Plato, Sophist 231 v. 
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vous exrhoba tabrns THs OApas, xpnudrwv re yap 
HrTwv erdyyave Kal Wovais CdeddxKev. thy de ‘Hpa- 
KA€ous aipeow tov rob Lpo8icov Adyov od Kar’ 
apxas émeuvioOny, oddé Fevopav amntiwce py 
odxt épunvetoa. Kal ti av Xapaxrnpilousrey tiv 
Tod [Ipodixov yAStrav, Zevoddvros adtny ikavas 
dtoypadovtos ; 

497 y's I@dov Se tov *Axpayartivoy T opylas 
sogiarny eenerernoe TOMr, ds pact, Ypnuarwv, 
Kal yap 3) Kat tv mAovtovvtwyv 6 TéAos. eich 
dé, of dai Kal 7a mdpioa Kal Ta avribera Kat Td 
povorércura I BAov edpnxévar TmpOrov, odk opbas 
Aéeyovres, TH yap Todd dyAala Tob Adyou II@Aos 
evpnevn Katexpnoato, dev 6 TAdrwy Stanréwv 
avrov emi rh piroryia tadry dyno: “3d Agate 
IGAe, wa ce mpoceimw Kata oé.” 

8°. Of 8€ Kat Opacdpayov rdv Kadynddviov 
& codiotais ypddovtes Soxotol [LoL TrapaKovew 
TlAdtwvos Aéyovtos1 tadrov efvar d€ovra, Eupety 
kat ovxofartety Opactpayov: duxoypadiay ‘yap 
atte mpopepovrds éori mov Tatra Kat 76 ev Suca~ 
oTyplos cvxodavrobvra tpiPecBat. 

49g te. “Avriddvra Sé tov ‘Papvotorov odk ofS’, 
cire xpnorov Set mpocermeiv, etre dadrov. xpn- 
OTs Mev yap Tpoceyphobw Sud Téde- eoTpaTHynae 
mAciora, evixnoe meiora, eEnKovTa TpLypecs me- 
TAnpwpévats nvenoev "A@nvaiows 7d vavtixdy, ixa- 
véiratos avOpwruv eSo€ev etmety Te Ka! yvavat: dua 

1 Néyovros Cobet adds. 


1 Memorabilia ii. 1. 21. 

* Gorgias 467%. In the Greek the sentence contains two 
jingles of sound such as Polus and his school employed. 
of. Plato, Symposium, 185. % Republic, 341 c. 
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so much so that he even had agents employed in this 
pursuit; for he had a weakness for making money 
and was addicted to pleasure. Even Xenophon? did 
not disdain to relate the fable of Prodicus called The 
Choice of Heracles, which I mentioned when I began 
my narrative. As for the language of Prodicus, why 
should I describe its characteristics, when Xenophon 
has given so complete a sketch of it? 

13. Potus or AcricenTum, the sophist, was trained 
in the art by Gorgias, and for this he paid, as we are 
told, very high fees; for in fact Polus was a wealthy 
man. Some say that Polus was the first to use clauses 
that exactly balance, antitheses, and similar endings ; 
but they are mistaken in so saying; for rhetorical orna- 
ment of this kind was already invented, and. Polus 
merely employed it to excess. Hence Plato, to express 
his contempt for Polus because of this affectation, says : 
“Q polite Polus! to address you in your own style.” ? 

14. Those who include THrasymacuus oF CHAL- 
cepon among the sophists fail, in my opinion, to 
understand Plato when he says? that shaving a lion 
is the same thing as trying to get the law of 
Thrasymachus. For this saying really amounts to 
taunting him with writing legal speeches for clients, 
and spending his time in the law courts trumping 
up cases for the prosecution. 

15. As for AnTIpHON or Ruamnus, I am uncertain 
whether one ought to call him a good or a bad 
man. On the one hand he may be called a good 
man, for the following reasons. Very often he held 
commands in war, very often he was victorious ; 
he added to the Athenian navy sixty fully equipped 
triremes ; he was held to be the most able of men, 
both in the art of speaking and in the invention 
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’ This account of Antiphon as the contriver of the whole 
scheme of the oligarchic revolution, and of his rhetorical 
ability, is probably derived from Thucydides viii. 68, 

2 Alcibiades. 

* NyrevO4s is an epic word and the reference is to the 
PdpuaKxov vnrevOés used by Helen, Odyssey iv. 221, 

* A paraphrase of Euripides, Orestes 1-3 ; 

ovK éorw ovdey Sewdy O8 elrety eros 

ov5é mdGos ode cuudopa Gen\aros 

js ovK ay Apair’ &yOos avOpwirov dicts. 
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of themes. On these grounds, then, he deserves 
praise from me or any other. But on the other 
hand there are evidently good reasons for regarding 
him as a bad man, and they are the following, He 
broke up the democracy; he enslaved the Athenian 
people; he sided with Sparta, secretly at first, 
but openly later on; and he let loose on the public 
life of Athens the mob of the Four Hundred 
Tyrants,} 

Some say that Antiphon invented rhetoric which 
before him did not exist, others that it was already 
invented, but that he widened its scope; some say 
that he was self-taught, others that he owed his 
erudition to his father’s teaching. For, say they, his 
father was Sophilus who taught the art of composing 
rhetorical speeches and educated the son of Cleinias,? 
as well as other men of great influence, Antiphon 
achieved an extraordinary power of persuasion, and 
haying been nicknamed “ Nestor’ because of his 
ability to convince his hearers, whatever his theme, 
he announced a course of “sorrow-assuaging*” 
lectures, asserting that no one could tell him of a 
grief so terrible that he could not expel it from the 
mind,4 Antiphon is attacked in Comedy for being 
too clever in legal matters, and for selling for large 
sums of money speeches composed in defiance of 
justice for the use of clients whose case was especially 
precarious. The nature of this charge I will proceed 
to explain. In the case of other branches of science 
and the arts, men pay honour to those who have 
won distinction in any one of these fields; that is to 
say, they pay more honour to physicians who are 
skilful than to those who are less skilful; in the arts 
of divination and music they admire the expert, and 
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1 “addov Kayser ; udvoyv Cobet. 
2 ai Cobet adds. 


* Since the regular meaning of Adyov déca is “noteworthy,” 
perhaps Philostratus intended nothing but a compliment to 
Antiphon. 

2 Piilostraths confuses the orator Antiphon with a poet of 
the same name, who is said by Plutarch, On the Flatterer, 
to have been put to death for his rash epigram. The 
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for carpentering and all the inferior trades they 
cast the same sort of vote; only in the case of 
rhetoric, even while they praise it they suspect it of 
being rascally and mercenary and constituted in 
despite of justice. And it is not only the crowd who 
so regard this art, but also the most distinguished 
among the men of sound culture. At any rate they 
apply the term “clever rhetorician” to those who 
show skill in the invention of themes and their ex- 
position, thus attaching a far from flattering label 
to this particular excellence. Seeing that such con- 
ditions exist, it was, I think, not unnatural that 
Antiphon like the rest should become a theme for 
Comedy ; for it is just the things which deserve to 
be a theme that Comedy makes fun of.1 

He was put to death in Sicily by Dionysius the 
tyrant,? and I ascribe to Antiphon himself rather 
than to Dionysius the responsibility for his death. 
For he used to run down the tragedies of Dionysius, 
though Dionysius prided himself more on these 
than on his power as a tyrant; and once when the 
tyrant was interested in finding out where the best 
kind of bronze was produced, and asked the by- 
standers what continent or island produced the best 
bronze, Antiphon, who happened to be there, said 
“The best I know of is at Athens, of which the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton® have been 
made.” The result of this behaviour was that he 
was put to death on the charge of plotting against 
Dionysius and turning the Sicilians against him. 
And Antiphon was in the wrong, in the first place, 


Athenian orator was executed in 411 and the tyranny of 
Dionysius did not begin till about 404. 
8 Who overthrew the tyrants at Athens. 
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of. Plato, Republic, 5748 ; diuasrdoovra Richards, 
® weraBddre Kayser; meraxade? Cobet. 
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for provoking a collision with a tyrant under whom 
he had chosen to live rather than be under a 
democracy at home; secondly he was wrong in trying 
to free the Sicilians, whereas he had tried to 
enslave the Athenians. Furthermore, in diverting 
Dionysius from writing tragedy he really diverted 
him from being easy-going; for pursuits of that sort 
belong to an easy temper, and their subjects may 
well prefer tyrants when they are slack rather than 
when they are strung up. For when they slacken 
their energies they will put fewer men to death, they 
will do less violence and plunder less; so that a 
tyrant who occupies himself with tragedies may be 
likened to a physician who is sick, but is trying to 
heal himself. For the writing of myths and monodies 
and choric rhythms and the representation of char- 
acters, the greater part of which necessarily present 
what is morally good, diverts tyrants from their own 
implacable and violent temper as taking medicines 
diverts the course of disease. What I have just said 
we must not regard as an indictment of Antiphon, 
but rather as advice to all men not to provoke tyrants 
against themselves, or excite to wrath their savage 
dispositions. 

A good many of his legal speeches are extant, and 
they show his great oratorical power and all the 
effects of art. Of the sophistic type there are 
several, but more sophistic than any is the speech 
On Concord, in which are brilliant philosophical 
maxims and a lofty style of eloquence, adorned 
moreover with the flowers of poetical vocabulary ; 
and their diffuse style makes them seem like smooth 
plains. 

16. CritiAs the sophist, even though he did over- 
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1 A favourite oratorical theme ; ef. Thucydides iii. 58. 

2 For the disorder and licence of the Thessalians cf. Plato, 
Crito 53 p, and the proverb “ Thessalian forcible persuasion ” 
in Julian and Eunapius. 
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throw democratic government at Athens, was not 
thereby proved to be a bad man; for the democracy 
might well have been overthrown from within, since 
it had become so overbearing and insolent that it 
would not heed even those who governed according 
to the established laws. But seeing that he con- 
spicuously sided with Sparta, and betrayed the holy 
places! to the enemy; that he pulled down the 
walls by the agency of Lysander; that he deprived 
the Athenians whom he drove into exile of any 
place of refuge in Greece by proclaiming that Sparta 
would wage war on any that should harbour an 
Athenian exile; that in brutality and bloodthirstiness 
he surpassed even the Thirty; that he shared in the 
monstrous design of Sparta to make Attica look like 
a mere pasture for sheep by emptying her of her 
human herd; for all this I hold him to be the 
greatest criminal of all who are notorious for crime. 
Now if he had been an uneducated man, led astray 
into these excesses, there would be some force in the 
explanation of those who assert that he was demoral- 
ized by Thessaly ? and the society that he frequented 
there ; for characters that lack education are easily 
led to choose any sort of life. But since he had 
been highly educated and frequently delivered 
himself of philosophical maxims, and his family 
dated back to Dropides who was archon at Athens 
next after Solon, he cannot be acquitted in the 
sight of most men of the charge that these crimes 
were due to his own natural wickedness. Then again 
it is a strange thing that he did not grow to be like 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, with whom above 
all others he studied philosophy and who had the 
reputation of being the wisest and the most just 
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1 guyfs Kayser ; udFs Bentley, Cobet. 


1 i.e. he lost his life in its cause. For this favourite figuré 
of. p. 590 and Gymnasticus 34; it is derived from Isocrates, 
Archidamus 45. 

? An echo of Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 623; ef. 
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of his times ; but did grow to be like the Thessalians, 
who maintain by force an insolent arrogance, and 
practise tyrannical customs even in their wine-drink- 
ing. However, not even the Thessalians neglected 
learning, but all the cities great and small in Thessaly 
tried to write like Gorgias and looked to Gorgias of 
Leontini; and they would have changed over and 
tried to write like Critias, if Critias had made any 
public display in their country of his own peculiar 
skill, But for this kind of success he cared nothing, 
and instead he tried to make the cligarchies more 
oppressive to the people, by conversing with the 
men in power there and assailing all popular govern- 
ment, and by falsely accusing the Athenians of an 
unheard of number of crimes; so that, taking all 
this into consideration, it would seem that Critias 
corrupted the Thessalians, rather than the Thessalians 
Critias. 

He was put to death by Thrasybulus and his 
party who restored the democracy from Phyle, and 
there are those who think that he played an honour- 
able part at the last, because his tyranny became his 
shroud.!_ But let me declare my opinion that no 
human being can be said to have died nobly for a 
cause that he took up in defiance of the right. And 
I believe that this is the reason why this man’s 
wisdom and his writings are held in slight esteem by 
the Greeks; for unless our public utterances and our 
moral character are in accord, we shal] seem, like 
flutes, to speak with a tongue that is not our own.? 

As regards the style of his oratory, Critias 
abounded in brief and sententious sayings, and he 


| Corinthians, xiii, 1; ‘“ 1 am become as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal.” 
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1 Lucian, Lexiphanes 24, satirizes the hyperatticism which 
consists in using obsolete or rare words; on the Atticism of 
the Sophists see Introduction. 

? On the invention of rpocBonat by Gorgias see Glossary. 

® For epiBorx see Glossary. 
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was most skilful in the use of elevated language, 
but not of the dithyrambic sort, nor did he have 
recourse to words borrowed from poetry ; but his was 
the kind of elevated language that is composed of 
the most appropriate words and is not artificial. I 
observe, moreover, that he was a master of concise 
eloquence, and that even when he maintained the 
tone proper to a speech in defence, he used to make 
vigorous attacks on his opponent; and that he 
Atticized, but in moderation, nor did he use out- 
landish words1—for bad taste in Atticizing is truly 
barbarous—but his Attic words shine through his 
discourse like the gleams of the sun’s rays. Critias 
also secures a charming effect by passing without 
connectives from one part of his speech to another.? 
Then, too, Critias strives for the daring and unusual 
both in thought and expression, yet his eloquence 
is somewhat lacking in virility, though it is agreeable 
and smooth, like the breath of the west wind. 

17. The Siren which stands on the tomb of 
Isocrates the sophist—its pose is that of one singing 
—testifies to the man’s persuasive charm, which he 
combined with the conventions and customs of 
rhetoric. For though he was not the inventor of 
clauses that exactly balance, antitheses, and similar 
endings, since they had already been invented, 
nevertheless he employed those devices with great 
skill. He also paid great attention to rhetorical 
amplification,? rhythm, structure, and a striking 
effect, and in fact it was by his study of these very 
things that Demosthenes achieved his eloquence. For 
though Demosthenes was a pupil of Isaeus, it was 
on Isocrates that he modelled himself, but he sur- 
passed him in fire and impetuosity, in amplification, 
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* On the Crown 97. This is a favourite passage with the 
rhetoricians; ¢f. Lucian, Encomiwm of Demosthenes 6; 
Hermogenes, On the Types of Oratory 222 Walz, 


* Pamegyricus 179. Note the “similar endings” of the 
participles. : 
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and in rapidity both of speech and thought. Again, 
the grand style in Demosthenes is more vigorous, 
while in Isocrates it is more refined and suave. Let 
me give a specimen of the grand style of Demo- 
sthenes : “ For to all mankind the end of life is death, 
though a man keep himself shut up in a closet; yet 
it is the duty of brave men ever to set their hands 
to all honourable tasks, setting their good hope 
before them as their shield, and endure nobl 
whatever comes from the hand of God.”1 With 
Isocrates on the other hand, the grand style is 
ornate, as in the following: “For since the whole 
earth that lies beneath the heavens is divided into 
two parts, and one is called Asia, the other Europe, 
he has received by the treaty one half thereof, as 
though he were dividing the territory with Zeus.” ? 
He shrank from political life and did not attend 
political assemblies, partly because his voice was not 
strong enough, partly because of the jealous distrust 
that in politics at Athens was always especially 
opposed to those who had a talent above the average 
for public speaking.? Yet in spite of this he took a 
strong interest in public affairs. Hence in the letters 
that he addressed to Philip he tried to reconcile him 
with the Athenians; in his writings on peace he 
tried to wean the Athenians from their maritime 
policy, on the ground that they thereby injured their 
reputation ; and there is also his Panegyric which he 
delivered at Olympia, when he tried to persuade 
Greece to cease from domestic quarrels and make 
war on Asia. This oration, though it is the finest of 
all, nevertheless gave rise to the charge that it had 


3 For this ¢f. Thucydides iii. 38, Cleon’s attack on plausible 
orators. 
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1 This is the sub-title of the speech Against Huthynous, 
and was so called because the plaintiff had no evidence to 
produce and depended on logical argument. 

2 Heracles carried off the oxen of Geryon. 

3 These minor historians were fellow-pupils in the school 
which Isocrates opened at Chios. 
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been compiled from the works of Gorgias on the 
same subject. The most skilfully composed of all 
the works of Isocrates are the Archidamus and the 
speech called Without Witnesses... For the former is 
animated throughout by the desire to revive men’s 
courage and spirit after the defeat at Leuctra, and 
not only is its language exquisitely chosen, but its 
composition is brilliant also, and the whole speech is 
in the style of a legal argument; so that even the 
myth in it, the story of Heracles and the oxen,? 
is expressed with vigour and energy. Again, the 
speech Without Witnesses in its rhythms displays a 
well-restrained energy, for it is composed of periods 
of equal length, as one idea follows another. 

Isocrates had many pupils, but the most illustrious 
was the orator Hypereides; for as for Theopompus 
of Chios and Ephorus® of Cumae, I will neither 
criticize nor commend them. Those who think that 
Comedy aimed her shafts at Isocrates because he was 
amaker of flutes,t are mistaken; for though his 
father was Theodorus, who was known in Athens as 
a flute-maker, Isocrates himself knew nothing about 
flute-making or any other sordid trade; and he 
certainly would not have been honoured with the 
statue at Olympia if he had ever been employed in 
any low occupation. He died at Athens, aged about 
one hundred years, and we must reckon him among 
those who perished in war, seeing that he died after 
the battle of Chaeronea because he could not support 
the tidings of the Athenian defeat.® 

4 Strattis, frag. 712 Kock, refers to Isocrates as ‘‘the 
flute-borer ”; ¢f. pseudo-Plutarch, Jsocrates 836 E. 


5 of. Milton, Sonnet— 
As that dishonest victory, 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 
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1 Demosthenes, On the Crown 262; Aeschines was only a 
tritagonist. 
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18. Agscuings, the son of Atrometus, we are accus- 
tomed to call the founder of the Second Sophistic, 
and with respect to him the following facts must be 
borne in mind. The whole government at Athens was 
divided into two parties, of which one was friendly 
to the Persian king, the other to the Macedonians. 
Now among those who favoured the Persian king, 
Demosthenes of the deme Paeania was the recog- 
nized leader, while Aeschines of the deme Kothokidai 
led those who looked to Philip; and sums of money 
used to arrive regularly from both these, from the 
king because with the aid of Athenians he kept Philip 
too busy to invade Asia; and from Philip in the 
attempt to destroy the power of Athens which 
hindered him from crossing over into Asia. 

The quarrel between Aeschines and Demosthenes 
arose partly because of this very fact that the former 
was working in the interests of one king and the 
latter in the interests of another; but also, in my 
opinion, because they were of wholly opposite 
temperaments. For between temperaments that are 
antagonistic to one another there grows up a hatred 
that has no other grounds. And naturally antagon- 
istic the two men were, for the following reasons. 
Aeschines was a lover of wine, had agreeable and easy 
manners, and was endowed with all the charm of a 
follower of Dionysus; and in fact while he was still a 
mere boy, he actually played minor parts for ranting 
tragic actors.1 Demosthenes, on the other hand, had 
a gloomy expression and an austere brow, and was 
a water-drinker; hence he was reckoned an ill- 
tempered and unsociable person, and especially so 
when the two men along with others went on an 
embassy to Philip, and as messmates the one showed 
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1 The incident is described by Aeschines, On the False 
Embassy 34. 

2 The text is corrupt and the meaning is not clear, 

’ The Athenian general Phocion won the battle of 
Tamynae in Euboea in 354 in an attempt to recover the 
cities which had revolted from Athens; ef Aeschines, On 
the False Embassy 169. 

4 Demosthenes, On the Crown 142 ; Demosthenes, On the 
False Embassy throughout makes Aeschines responsible for 
the crushing defeat of the Phocians by Philip when he seized. 
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himself pliant and amiable to his fellow-ambassadors, 
while the other was stiff and dry and took everything 
too seriously. And their quarrel was intensified by 
the discussions about Amphipolis in Philip’s presence, 
when Demosthenes broke down in his speech!; but 
Aeschines . . .2 was not one of those who ever 
throw away the shield, as is evident when one con- 
siders the battle of Tamynae,? when the Athenians 
defeated the Boeotians. As a reward for his part 
in this he was crowned by the state, both for his 
conduct in general and because he had conveyed 
the good news of the victory with extraordinary 
speed. When Demosthenes accused him of being 
responsible for the Phocian disaster,* the Athenians 
acquitted him of the charge, but just as Antiphon 
had been condemned Aeschines was found guilty 
without a trial, and the court of the Areopagus 
deprived him of the right to join them in pleading 
for the temple on Delos.® And after he had been 
nominated as a deputy to Pylae® he did not escape 
suspicion from most men of having himself prompted 
Philip to seize Elatea, by his action in stirring up 
the synod at Pylae with his specious words and 
fables.? He secretly left Athens, not because he 
had been ordered to go into exile, but in order to 
avoid the political disgrace which he had incurred 
when he failed to secure the necessary votes in his 


Delphi in 346. Aeschines had assured the Athenians that 
Philip would not deal harshly with the Phocians. 

y The Athenians were defending their right to control 
the sanctuary of Apollo on Delos. 

8 On the Crown 149. This was in 346. 

7 Demosthenes, On the Crown 143, brings this charge ; 
Philostratus borrows freely from this speech in his account 
of the political life of Aeschines. 
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1 Philostratus ignores the fact that seven years elapsed 
between the departure of Aeschines from Athens in 330 and 
the death of Alexander in 323. 

2 This may bean echo of Longinus, On the Sublime xiii. 2. 
8 This is not true. 
4 An allusion to Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 119 foll., 
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suit against Demosthenes and Ctesiphon. It was his 
purpose, when he set out on his journey, to go to 
Alexander, since the latter was on the point of 
arriving at Babylon and Susa. But when he touched 
at Ephesus he learned that Alexander was dead, and 
that therefore things were greatly disturbed in Asia, 
so he took up his abode at Rhodes, for the island is 
well adapted to literary pursuits, and having trans- 
formed Rhodes into a Reflectory for sophists, he 
continued to live there, sacrificing to peace and the 
Muses, and introducing Attic customs into the Dorian 
mode of life. 

As an extempore speaker he was easy and fluent 
and employed the inspired manner, in fact he was 
the first to win applause by this means. For hitherto 
the inspired manner in oratory had not become a 
regular device of the sophists, but it dates from 
Aeschines, who extemporized as though he were 
carried away by a divine impulse, like one who exhales 
oracles.2_ He was a pupil of Plato,’ and Isocrates, but 
his success was due in great part to natural talent. 
For in his orations shines the light of perfect lucidity, 
he is at once sublime and seductive, energetic and 
delightful, and in a word his sort of eloquence defies 
the efforts of those who would imitate it. 

There are three orations of Aeschines; but some 
ascribe to him a fourth besides, On Delos, though it 
does no credit to his eloquence. Nor is it at all 
likely that after having composed so plausibly and 
with such charm those speeches about Amphissa, the 
people by whom the plain of Cirrha was consecrated 
to the god, when his design was to injure Athens, 


where he quotes his accusation against Amphissa, made in 
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1 These are not extant. 

2 Libanius, Oration i. 8, says that in his education he had 
to put up with inferior sophists, as men eat bread made of 
barley for lack of a better sort. 
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as Demosthenes says, he would have handled so un- 
skilfully the myths about Delos, which are concerned 
with the nature and descent of the gods and the 
story of bygone times, and that too when he was 
arguing the case of the Athenians, who considered 
it of the utmost importance not to fail to maintain 
the custody of the temple at Delos. Accordingly we 
must limit the eloquence of Aeschines to three 
orations, which are: Against Timarchus, In Defence 
of the Embassy, and the speech Against Ctesiphon. 
There is also extant a fourth work of his, the 
Letters,1 which, though they are few, are full of 
learning and character. What that character was 
he clearly showed at Rhodes. For once after he 
had read in public his speech Against Ctesiphon, they 
were expressing their surprise that he had been 
defeated after so able a speech, and were criticizing 
the Athenians as out of their senses, but Aeschines 
said: “ You would not marvel thus if you had heard 
Demosthenes in reply to these arguments.” Thus 
he not only praised his enemy but also acquitted the 
jury: from blame. 

19. We will pass over Ariobarzanes of Cilicia, 
Xenophron of Sicily, and Peithagoras of Cyrene, who 
showed no skill either in invention or in the expres- 
sion of their ideas, though in the scarcity of first-rate 
sophists they were sought after by the Greeks of 
their day, as men seek after pulse when they are short 
of corn;2 and we will proceed to Niceres of Smyrna. 
For this Nicetes found the science of oratory reduced 
to great straits, and he bestowed on it approaches 
far more splendid even than those which he himself 
built for Smyrna, when he connected the city with 
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* For this word see Glossary. 

* Both these phrases are echoes of Euripides, Bacchae 
710-11, 

i.e. like a noxious insect; this seems to have been a 
favourite retort. of. p. 588. 
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the gate that looks to Ephesus, and by this great 
structure raised his deeds to the same high level as 
his words. He was a man who, when he dealt with 
legal matters, seemed to be a better lawyer than 
anything else, and again when he dealt with 
sophistic themes he seemed to do better as a 
sophist, because of the peculiar skill and the keen 
spirit of competition with which he adapted himself 
to both styles. For he adorned the legal style with 
sophistic amplification,! while he reinforced the 
sophistic style with the sting of legal argument. 
His type of eloquence forsook the antique political 
convention and is almost bacchic and like a dithyramb, 
and he produces phrases that are peculiar and 
surprise by their daring, like “ the thyrsi of Diony- 
sus ”’ in reference to honey, and “ swarms of milk.” 2 

Though he was deemed worthy of the highest 
honour in Smyrna, which left nothing unsaid in its 
loud praise of him as a marvellous man and a great 
orator, he seldom came forward to speak in the public 
assembly ; and when the crowd accused him of being 
afraid: “I am more afraid,” said he, “of the public 
when they praise than when they abuse me.” And 
once when a tax-collector behaved insolently to him 
in the law court, and said: “Stop barking at me,” 
Nicetes replied with ready wit: “I will, by Zeus, if 
you too will stop biting ° me.” 

His journey beyond the Alps and the Rhine was 
made at the command of the Emperor, and the reason 
for it was as follows. A consular named Rufus was 
regulating the finances of Smyrna with great harsh- 
ness and malevolence, and Nicetes having come into 
collision with him in a certain matter, said “Good 
day” to him and did not again appear before his 
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1 7.¢. in the clepsydra, the water-clock. 
~, Heracleides ventured to rewrite the speech delivered by 
Nicetes before Rufus ; see pp. 612-613 for Heracleides, 
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court. Now so long as Rufus had charge of only one 
city, he did not take serious offence at this behaviour ; 
bat when he received the command of the armies in 
Gaul his anger revived in his memory; for men are 
uplifted by success in various ways, but especially they 
refuse any longer to tolerate things that, before their 
suecess, when they used ordinary human standards, 
they used to tolerate. Accordingly he wrote to the 
Emperor Nero, bringing many serious charges against 
Nicetes, to which the Emperor replied: “ You shall 
yourself hear him in his own defence, and if you find 
him guilty do you fix the penalty.” Now in writing 
thus he was not abandoning Nicetes, but rather pre- 
paring the mind of Rufus for forgiveness, since he 
thought that he would never put to death so worthy a 
man if the decision were in his hands, nor indeed 
inflict any other penalty on him, lest he should appear 
harsh and vindictive to him who had appointed him 
his enemy’s judge. It was therefore on this account 
that Nicetes went to the Rhine and to Gaul, and 
when he came forward to make his defence he 
impressed Rufus so profoundly that the tears he shed 
over Nicetes amounted to more than the water that 
had been allotted1 to him for his defence; and he 
sent him away not only unscathed, but singled out 
for honour even among the most illustrious of the 
citizens of Smyrna. In latter times Heracleides,? 
the Lycian sophist, attempted to correct the writings 
of this great man and called his work Nicetes Revised, 
but he failed to see that he was fitting the spoils of 
the Pygmies on to a colossus. 

20. Isarus, the Assyrian sophist, had devoted the 
period of his early youth to pleasure, for he was the 
slave of eating and drinking, dressed himself in elegant 
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1 yeréOnxev Kayser 3 pe jxev Cobet. 
2 émecxeumevas Kayser ; éreoxeupévos Cobet. 





+ A proverb of fleeting joys; cf. p. 595 and Life of 
Apollonius iv. 25. 
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stuffs, was often in love, and openly joined in drunken 
revels. But when he attained to manhood he so 
transformed himself as to be thought to have become 
another person, for he discarded both from his 
countenance and his mind the frivolity that had 
seemed to come to the surface in him; no Jonger 
did he, even in the theatre, hearken to the sounds 
of the lyre and the flute ; he put off his transparent 
garments and his many-coloured cloaks, reduced his 
table, and left off his amours as though he had lost 
the eyes he had before. For instance, when Ardys 
the rhetorician asked him whether he considered some 
woman or other handsome, Isaeus replied with much 
discretion: “ I have ceased to suffer from eye trouble.” 
And when someone asked him what sort of bird and 
what sort of fish were the best eating: “I have 
ceased,’ replied Isaeus, “to take these matters 
seriously, for I now know that I used to feed on the 
gardens of Tantalus.”! Thus he indicated to his 
questioner that all pleasures are a shadow and a 
dream. 

When Dionysius of Miletus, who had been his 
pupil, delivered his declamations in a sing-song, 
Isaeus rebuked him, saying: “Young man from 
Ionia, I did not train you to sing.”’? And when a 
youth from Ionia admired in his presence the 
grandiloquent saying of Nicetes in his Xerwes, “ Let 
us fasten Aegina to the king’s ship,’ Isaeus burst 
into a loud laugh and said: “ Madman, how will you 
put to sea?” 

His declamations were not actually extempore, 
but he deliberated from daybreak till midday. The 


2 The Ionian rhetoricians were especially fond of such 
vocal effects. 
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1 Cobet would read repiBeBAnuév yy, but this is unnecessary. 

* Iliad xvi. 215. On the later fortification of Sparta of. 
Pausanias i, 13, This was a famous theme and was inspired 
by the saying Non est Sparta lapidibus circumdata (Seneca, 
Suasoriae ii. 3); of. below, p. 584. 

* For Python ef. p. 482 note, But here as elsewhere, 
Python is probably confused with Leon of Byzantium, of 
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style of eloquence that he practised was neither 
exuberant nor meagre, but simple and natural and 
suited to the subject matter. Moreover, a concise 
form of expression and the summing up of every 
argument into a brief statement was peculiarly 
an invention of Isaeus, as was clearly shown in many 
instances, but especially in the following. He had 
to represent the Lacedaemonians debating whether 
they should fortify themselves by building a wall, 
and he condensed his argument into these few words 
from Homer : 


«¢ And shield pressed on shield, helm on helm, man on man. 


Thus stand fast, Lacedaemonians, these are our 
fortifications!” When he took for his theme the 
indictment of Python? of Byzantium, imprisoned for 
treason at the command of an oracle and on his 
trial for treason after Philip’s departure, he confined 
his case to three points to be considered ; for what 
he said is summed up in these three statements: 
“T find Python guilty of treason by the evidence of 
the god who gave the oracle, of the people who put 
him in prison, of Philip who has departed. For the 
first would not have given the oracle if there were 
no traitor; the second would not have imprisoned 
him if he were not that sort of man; the third would 
not have departed if he had not failed to find the 
man who had caused him to come.’ ® 

21. I will now speak of the sophist Scopetran, but 
first I will deal with those who try to calumniate 


whom Suidas relates this story. For this theme as used in 
declamations cf. the third-century rhetorician Apsines ix. 
479 Walz. 

3 This is an example of antithesis combined with loéxwha, 


clauses of equal length. 
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1 dvOpwro. Kayser; dv8pwaos Cobet. 








1 A proverb for silence first found in Theognis 651; cf. 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon 36 ; Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 
vi. 11; its precise origin is not clear, but it may refer to the 
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him. For they say that he is unworthy of the 
sophistic circle and call him dithyrambic, intemperate 
in his style, and thick-witted. Those who say this 
about him are quibblers and sluggish and are not 
inspired with extempore eloquence; for man is by 
nature a creature prone to envy. At any rate the 
short disparage the tall, the ill-favoured the good- 
looking, those who are slow and lame disparage the 
light-footed swift runner, cowards the brave, the 
unmusical the musical, those who are unathletic 
disparage athletes. Hence we must not be surprised 
if certain persons who are themselves tongue-tied, and 
have set on their tongues the “ox of silence,” 1 who 
could not of themselves conceive any great thought 
or sympathize with another who conceived it, should 
sneer at and revile one whose style of eloquence was 
the readiest, the boldest, and the most elevated of 
any Greek of his time. But since they have failed 
to understand the man, I will make known what he 
was and how illustrious was his family. 

For he was himself high-priest of Asia and so were 
his ancestors before him, all of them, inheriting the 
office from father to son. And this is a great crown 
of glory and more than great wealth. He was one 
of twins, and as both were lying in one cradle, when 
they were five days old, one of them was struck by 
lightning, but the other, though he was lying with 
the stricken child, was not maimed in any one of 
his senses. And yet, so fierce and sulphurous was 
the fire of the thunderbolt that some of those who 
stood near were killed by the shock, others suffered 


weight of the ox, or to coins engraved with an ox and laid on 
the tongue ¢.g. of a victim. The Latin proverb bos in lingua, 
‘he is bribed,” must refer to an engraved coin. 
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1 8é 7 Kayser ; 52 érepdv 71 Cobet. 
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injury to their ears and eyes, while the minds of 
others were affected by the shock of the bolt. But 
Scopelian was afflicted by none of these misfortunes, 
for he remained healthy and sound far on into old 
age. I will explain the reason why I marvel at this. 
Once, in Lemnos, eight harvesters were eating their 
meal beneath a great oak, near that part of the 
island called the Horn—this place is a harbour 
curved in the shape of slender horns—when a cloud 
covered the oak and a bolt was hurled on to it, so 
that the tree itself was struck, and the harvesters, 
when the stroke fell on them, were killed every one of 
them in the act of doing whatever it might be, one as 
he lifted a cup, one drinking, one kneading bread, 
one while eating, in fact, whatever else it might 
be that they were engaged on, thus in the act they 
lost their lives; and they were covered with smoke 
and blackened like bronze statues that are near hot 
springs and so become darkened by fumes. But 
Scopelian was reared under the protection of the 
gods so carefully that he not only escaped death 
from the thunderbolt, though not even the most 
robust of those field-labourers escaped it, but re- 
mained with his senses unimpaired, keen - witted, 
and independent of sleep, and in fact he was never 
subject even to a feeling of torpor. 

He frequented the rhetoricians’ schools of oratory 
asa pupil of Nicetes of Smyrna, who had conspicuous 
success as a declaimer, though in the law courts he 
was an even more vigorous orator, When the city 
of Clazomenae begged Scopelian to declaim in his 
native place, because they thought it would greatly 
benefit Clazomenae if so talented a man should opena 
school there, he declined politely, saying that the 
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2 For the same figure ¢f. p. 487, 
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nightingale does not sing in a cage; and he re- 
garded Smyrna as, so to speak, a grove in which 
he could practise his melodious voice, and thought 
it best worth his while to let it echo there. For 
while all Ionia is, as it were, an established seat of 
the Muses, Smyrna holds the most important position, 
like the bridge in musical instruments.! 

The reasons why his father, after being kind and 
indulgent to him, treated him harshly, are told in 
many different versions, for they allege now this 
reason, now that, then more than one, but I shall 
relate the truest version. After the death of 
Scopelian’s mother, the old man was preparing to 
bring home a woman as a concubine and not in legal 
wedlock, and when the son perceived this he 
admonished him and tried to deter him, which is 
always an annoying thing to oldermen. The woman 
thereupon trumped up a tale against him to the 
effect that he was in love with her, and could not 
endure his lack of success. In this calumny she had 
also a slave as accomplice, the old man’s cook whose 
name was Cytherus, and he used to flatter his master, 
like a slave in a play, and say things of this sort: 
“ Master, your son wishes you to die now at once, nor 
will he allow to your old age a natural death, such as 
must needs be, not long hence; and he himself is 
preparing the plot, but he is trying to hire the help 
of my hands as well. For he has poisonous drugs 
destined for you, and he orders me to put the most 
deadly of them in one of my dishes, promising me 
my freedom, lands, houses, money, and whatever I 
may please to have from your house; and this, if I 
obey; but if I disobey he promises me the lash, 
torture, stout fetters, and the cruel pillory.” And 
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1 Anaxagoras when exiled from Athens lost his roperty, 
which was then neglected; the story is told b Dicanaee 
Laertius ii, 9; ¢f. Plato, Hippias maior 283 a; jy Ae es 
Life of Apollonius i. 13. 
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by wheedling him in this way he got round his 
master, so that when the latter was dying not long 
after, and came to make a will, he was appointed 
heir and was therein styled his son, his eyes, and his 
whole soul. And this indeed need not surprise us, 
since he whom he beguiled was an amorous old man, 
who was perhaps feeble-minded besides, from old age 
and from that same passion—for even when young 
men are in love there is not one of them that keeps 
his wits—but the surprising thing is that he showed 
himself more than a match for the oratorical talent of 
Scopelian, and his high reputation, in the law courts ; 
for he went to law with him over the will, and used 
Scopelian’s own fortune to counteract the latter's 
talent. For by drawing deeply on the estate and 
bribing with extravagant sums the tongues of all men, 
and at the same time the votes of the jury, he won a 
complete victory on every point, and hence Scopelian 
used to say that, whereas the property of Anaxagoras 
had become a sheep pasture, his own was a slave 
pasture. Cytherus Baek. prominent in public life 
also, and when he was now an old man and saw that 
his estate was growing less and that he himself was 
greatly despised, nay had even received blows at the 
hands of a man from whom he tried to recover 
money, he implored Scopelian to lay aside the 
memory of his wrongs and his anger, and to take 
back his father’s property, only giving up to himself 
a part of the house, which was spacious, so that he 
might live in it without too great squalor; and to 

ield to him also two fields out of those near the sea. 
‘And to this day, that part of the house in which he 
lived till his death is called the dwelling of Cytherus. 
All these facts I have related that they may not 
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? Plato, Laws 644. p. The saying became a proverb, of. 
Life of Apollonius iv. 36. 
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remain unknown, and that from them we may learn 
that men are the playthings not only of God? but of 
one another. 

It is no great wonder that, while Scopelian taught 
at Smyrna, Ionians, Lydians, Carians, Maeonians, 
Aeolians also and Hellenes from Mysia and Phrygia 
flocked thither to his school; for Smyrna is next 
door to these peoples and is a convenient gateway 
both by land and sea. But besides these he attracted 
Cappadocians and Assyrians, he attracted also 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, the more illustrious of 
the Achaeans, and all the youth of Athens. To the 
crowd he no doubt gave an impression of indolence 
and negligence, since during the period before a 
declamation he was generally in the society of the 
magistrates of Smyrna transacting public business, 
but he was able to rely on his own genius, which was 
brilliant and of a lofty kind; and in fact during the 
daytime he did not work much, but he was the most 
sleepless of men, and hence he used to say: <O 
Night, thy share of wisdom is greater than that of the 
other gods!” ? and he made her the collaborator in 
his studies. Indeed it is said that he used to work 
continuously from evening until dawn. 

He devoted himself to all kinds of poetry, but 
tragedies he devoured in his endeavour to rival the 
grand style of his teacher; for in this branch Nicetes 
was greatly admired. But Scopelian went so much 
further in magniloquence that he even composed an 
Epic of the Giants, and furnished the Homerids * with 

2 Menander, frag. 789 Koerte; Scopelian adapted the 
line by substituting wisdom for love. 

3 The allusion is to certain epic poets of the day who 
imitated Scopelian’s epic and are hence sarcastically called 
“ Sons of Homer.” 
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material for their poetry. Of the sophists he studied 
most carefully Gorgias of Leontini, and of the 
orators those that have a splendid ring. But his 
charm was natural rather than studied, for with the 
Ionians urbanity and wit are a gift of nature. For 
example, even in his orations he abounded in jests, 
for he held that to be over-serious is unsociable and 
disagreeable. And even when he appeared in the 
public assembly it was with a cheerful and lively 
countenance, and all the more when the meeting 
was excited by anger, for then he relaxed the tension 
and calmed their minds by his own good-tempered 
demeanour. In the law courts he displayed a 
temper neither avaricious nor malevolent. For 
without a fee he would champion the cause of those 
who were in danger of their lives, and when men 
became abusive in their speeches, and thought fit to 
make a great display of indignation, he used to call 
them tipsy and frenzied old hags, Though he 
charged a fee for declaiming, it was not the same for 
every pupil, and depended on the amount of property 
possessed by each, And he used to appear before 
his audience with no arrogance or conceited airs, nor 
again with the bearing of a timid speaker, but as 
befitted one who was entering the lists to win 
glory for himself and was confident that he could 
not fail. He would argue with suavity, so long 
as he was seated, but when he stood up to speak 
his oration became more impressive and gained 
in vigour. He meditated his theme neither in 
private nor before his audience, but he would with- 
draw and in a very short time would review all his 
arguments. He had an extremely melodious voice 
and a charming pronunciation, and he would often 
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1 For this type of rhetoric see Glossary. 
* Domitian ; cf. Life of Apollonius vi. 42; and Suetonius, 
Domitian, who gives another reason for this edict. 
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smite his thigh in order to arouse both himself and 
his hearers. He excelled also in the use of “ covert 
allusion’! and ambiguous language, but he was even 
more admirable in his treatment of the more vigorous 
and grandiloguent themes, and especially those 
relating to the Medes, in which occur passages about 
Darius and Xerxes ; for in my opinion he surpassed all 
the other sophists, both in phrasing these allusions 
and in handing down that sort of eloquence for his 
successors to use; and in delivering them he used to 
represent dramatically the arrogance and levity that 
are characteristic of the barbarians. It is said that 
at these times he would sway to and fro more than 
usual, as though in a Bacchic frenzy, and when one of 
Polemo’s pupils said of him that he beat a loud drum, 
Scopelian took to himself the sneering jest. and 
retorted: “ Yes, Ido beat a drum, but it is the shield 
of Ajax.” ’ 

He went on many embassies to the Emperor, and 
while a peculiar good luck ever accompanied his 
missions as ambassador, his most successful was that 
on behalf of the vines. For this embassy was sent, 
not as in most cases on behalf of Smyrna alone, but 
on behalf of all Asia in general. I will relate the 
aim of the embassy. The Emperor? resolved that 
there should be no vines in Asia, because it appeared 
that the people when under the influence. of wine 
plotted revolution; those that had been already 
planted were to be pulled up, and they were to plant 
no more in future. There was clearly need of an 
embassy to represent the whole commune, and of a 
man who in their defence, like another Orpheus or 
Thamyris, would charm his hearer. Accordingly 
they unanimously selected Scopelian, and on this 
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1 revraxdova Kayser; mevrijkovra Valckenaer in order to 
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mission he succeeded so far beyond their hopes that 
he returned bringing not only the permission to 
plant, but actually the threat of penalties for those 
who should neglect to do so. How great a reputa- 
tion he won in this contest on behalf of the vines is 
evident from what he said, for the oration is among 
the most celebrated; and it is evident too from 
what happened as a result of the oration. For by 
it he won such presents as are usually given at an 
imperial court, and also many compliments and 
expressions of praise, and moreover a brilliant band 
of youths fell in love with his genius and followed 
him to Ionia. 

While he was at Athens he was entertained by 
Atticus, the father of Herodes the sophist, who 
admired him for his eloquence more than the 
Thessalians once admired Gorgias. Atticus accord- 
ingly gave orders that all the busts of the ancient 
orators that were in the porticoes of his house should 
be pelted with stones, because they had corrupted his 
son’s talent. Herodes at the time was only a stripling 
and still under his father’s control, but he cared only 
for extempore speaking, though he had not enough 
confidence for it, since he had not yet studied with 
Scopelian, nor learned the vigour that extempore 
eloquence requires. For this reason he rejoiced at 
Scopelian’s visit. For when he heard him speak 
and handle an extempore discourse, by his example 
he became fledged and fully equipped, and with the 
idea of pleasing his father he invited him to hear 
him give a declamation in the same style as their 
guest. His father greatly admired his imitation and 
gave him fifty talents, while to Scopelian himself 
he gave fifteen; but Herodes besides gave him from 
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his own present the same sum as had been bestowed 
by his father, and called him his teacher, And 
when he heard this title from Herodes it was sweeter 
to him than the springs of Pactolus. 

The good fortune that attended his embassies we 
may gather also from the following. The citizens of 
Smyrna needed someone to go on an embassy for 
them, and the mission was on affairs of the greatest 
moment. But he was now growing old and was past 
the age for travelling, and therefore Polemo was 
elected, though he had never before acted as 
ambassador. So in offering up prayers for good luck, 
Polemo begged that he might be granted the per- 
guasive charm of Scopélian, embraced him before the 
assembly, and applied very aptly to him the verses 
from the exploits of Patroclus : 


Give me thy harness to buckle about my shoulders, if 
perchance they may take me for-thee.* 


Apollonius of Tyana also, who in wisdom surpassed 
mere human achievement, ranks Scopelian among the 
men to be admired.? 

22, With regard to Dionystus or Mitatus, whether, 
as some say, he was born of highly distinguished 
parentage, or, as others say, was merely of free birth, 
let him not be held responsible on this head, seeing 
that he achieved distinction by his own merits. For 
to have recourse to one’s ancestors is the mark of 
those who despair of applause for themselves. He 
was a pupil of Isaeus, that is of one who, as I have 
said, employed a natural style; and of this style he 
successfully took the impress, and the orderly arrange- 

1 Iliad xvi. 40, Patroclus to Achilles. 
2 Life of Apollonius i. 23, 24. 
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pwvera movnpov xwpiov.” Kai méddw “3 abro- 
HoAjcaca mpdos Tovs BapBdpovs Bowria. ore- 
vagare of Kata ys jpwes, eyyds TlAatady 
vevixneba.” Kat mddw év tots Kpwopevors emt TO 
A > 4 ce? \ / / 
Labodopeiv "Aprdow Ayopa moAguov mpdkerrat 
\ \ ~ € rg \ \ > / / ”» 
Kat Ta TOV “EXAjvov Kaka Thv “ApKadiav Tpede, 
kat ““émépyerar méAcuos airiav otk éyov.” 
Toudde pev 4 emimav ida Tob Atovuciov, Kab’ 
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523 eV Kaipdv, Soovrrep 6 Ioatos, 6 8é Adyos 6 
\ oy Uy H e if, 
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Téxvais Tods Ourntds 7d PvnmoviKov davarrau- 
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\ 

Levins obte eloly ob?’ av yevowTo, pin pev 
\ lo / ent de LO 8 \ Ts) 
yap olowar TExvas, adTn Sé adiSaxtos Kal oddSe- 
1 apoodyovra Kayser ; mpocayyédNovra Cobet. 


2 A proverb ; ¢f. Lucian, How to write History 4. 
This imaginary situation was a favourite theme ; ef, 
Life of Polemo, p. 542; Syrianus ii. 165; Apsines ix. 471. 

* This perhaps echoes Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 648. 
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ment of his thoughts besides; for this too was character- 
istic of Isaeus. And though he presented his ideas 
with honeyed sweetness, he was not intemperate in 
the use of pleasing effects, like some of the sophists, 
but was economical with them, and would always say 
to his pupils that honey should be tasted with the 
finger-tip! and not by the handful. This indeed 
is clearly shown in all the speeches delivered by 
Dionysius, whether critical works or forensic or 
moral disputations, but above all in the Dirge for 
Chaeronea. For when representing Demosthenes 
as he denounced himself before the Senate after 
Chaeronea,? he ended his speech with this monody : 
“OQ Chaeronea, wicked city!” and again: “O Boeotia 
that hast deserted to the barbarians! Wail, ye 
heroes beneath the earth! We have been defeated 
near Plataea!” And again in the passage where the 
Arcadians are on trial for being mercenaries, he said : 
«War is bought and sold in the market-place, and 
the woes of the Greeks fatten Arcadia,” and “ A war 
for which there is no cause is upon us.” 4 

Such was in general the style of Dionysius, 
thus his declamations proceeded, and he used to 
meditate his themes about as long as Isaeus. As 
for the story that is told about him that he used 
to train his pupils in mnemonics by the help of 
Chaldean arts,® I will show the source of the tradition. 
There is no such thing as an art of memory, nor 
could there be, for though memory gives us the arts, 
it cannot itself be taught, nor can it be acquired by 


4 On the Asianic rhythms in these quotations see Norden, 
Antike Kunst-Prosa i. 413. The Arcadians were notorious 
mercenaries ; ¢f. Xenophon, Hellenica vii. 1. 23. 

5 For Chaldean astrology cf. Julian, vol. i. Oration 4. 
156 3; 5. 172 pv, note; here it is regarded as a kind of magic. 
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pad réxvy adwrds, ort yap wreovertnua ddoews 
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ve \ A ¢ A , 2 a / 
ev9Ons Kara ths éavtod Sdéns ev codpots ypaho- 
Kevos, ws yontedwy ev pewpaxtors SvaBdAdrcew Kal 
a 6p0ds eradedbn; mdb ody rd bevnovuKov 
tots axpowpévois; daadyota Ti Hdovny €ddKer 
ta 708 Avovuciov kat odAdkrs erravadapBdveww 
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TH axpodoe. of S17 eduaborepor trav vewy evs 
etuTobyTo atta tails yva@pas Kal amnyyeddov 
érépots pedern pGAdov 7} Linn svverndédres, 
bev pevnpbovekot Te Wvoudlovto Kal TEXVNY ato 
524 TeTTonpevor. evOev Oppdpevol Twes tas tod Aro- 
vuotov pedéras eomeppatodoyhobal dacw, ws 1) 
do addov ~vveveyndvtwy es abrds, év @ €éBpa- 
xvAsgynoev. 

MeydAwy pev obdv HévobTo KaK TOV moAEewr, 
omdoa avrov ent codia eadtuatov, Heylotwv dé 
éx Baorvdws: ‘Adpiaves yap caTpamnv ev adbtov 
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1 Oynrau Kayser} d0dvara Jahn. 2 wh Cobet adds. 


} An allusion to the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence, 
and especially to Meno 81 c p. . 
2 Philostratus refers to the Hymn to Memory by Apollonius 


of Tyana; see his Life i. 14. The sophists certainly taught 
some sort of mnemonics ; cf. Volkmann, Rhetorik 567 foll. 
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any method or system, since it is a gift of nature or 
a part of the immortal soul. For never could human 
beings be regarded as endowed with immortality, 
nor could what we have learned be taught, did not 
Memory inhabit the minds of men.!_ And I will not 
dispute with the poets whether we ought to call her 
the mother of Time or the daughter, but let that be 
as they please.2 Moreover, who that is enrolled 
among the wise would be so foolishly careless of his 
own reputation as to use magic arts with his pupils, 
and so bring into disrepute also what has been taught 
by correct methods? How was it then that his 
pupils had a peculiar gift of memory? It was 
because the declamations of Dionysius gave them a 
pleasure of which they could never have enough, and 
he was compelled to repeat them very often, since he 
knew that they were delighted to hear them. And 
so the more ready-witted of these youths used to 
engrave them on their minds, and when, by long 
practice rather than by sheer memory, they 
had thoroughly grasped them, they used to recite 
them to the rest; and hence they came to be 
called “the memory-artists,’ and men who made it 
into an art. It is on these grounds that some people 
say that the declamations of Dionysius are a collection 
of odds and ends, for they say one person added this, 
another that, where he had been concise. 

Great honours were paid him by the cities that 
admired his talent, but the greatest was from the 
Emperor. For Hadrian appointed him satrap ® over 
peoples by no means obscure, and enrolled him in 
the order of the knights and among those who had 
free meals in the Museum. (By the Museum Imean 

8 i.e. procurator. An Ephesian inscription refers to D. as 
énitpotov Tov LeBaoTod. 
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Evyxadoica tos ev méon tH yh edoylpous. 
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enpatwv téxvns: od yap Atovuciov 76 dpdvriopa. 
totro, dAda Kédepos tod texvoypddov, 6 Sé 
Kédep Baowuadv pév emorodAdv dyabds mpo- 
aTdrys, pmedérn S€é odK dmoxpdv, Avovyciw 8é 
TOV EK petpaKiov xpdvov Suddopos. 

M78 exetva mapeicOw por “Apioraiov ye }hxpoa- 
Levey adra mpeoButdrov tév Kar’ éué “EAAjvwv Kal 
mietora brép cofiotév €iSdtos: eyipacke pev 6 
Avoviatos év 86& Nappa, mrapyjer 8” és aKkunv oO 
HoAcuev otra yuyvpwordpevos TH Avovvciw Kal 
eredijpuce Tats Udpdeor ayopevowv ! Sicny év tots 
exatov dvdpdow, 3d’ av eSiKarobro % Avédia. 
écoTépas oby 25 Tas Ldpders Fewv 6 Avovdaros 7pETO 

525 Awpiwva tov Kputixdy E€vov éavtod: “‘ etmé jot,” 
é¢n ““& Awpiwv, ti oAduwv evtadba;” Kal 6 
Awpiwv “ davip” &bn “ mAovoudstaros t&v ev 

Avdia kw8uvedwv rept tAs odclas dye ovviyyopov 

tov IloAduwva aad ris Xpwvdpvys wetcas ditaAavrw 


1 dyopetwy Kayser; dyopetcwv Cobet. 





Founded by the first Ptolemy at Alexandria in con- 
nexion with the Library. 

* Panthea, wife of the Persian king Abradatas, was taken 
captive by the Elder Cyrus and placed in charge of the 
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a dining-table in Egypt! to which are invited the 
most distinguished men of all countries.) He visited 
very many cities and lived among many peoples, yet 
he never incurred the charge of licentious or insolent 
conduct, being most temperate and sedate in his 
behaviour. ‘Those who ascribe to Dionysius the piece 
called Araspes the Lover of Panthea,? are ignorant not 
only of his rhythms but of his whole style of 
eloquence, and moreover they know nothing of the 
art of ratiocination. For this work is not by 
Dionysius, but by Celer? the writer on rhetoric; and 
Celer, though he was a good Imperial Secretary, 
lacked skill in declamation and was on unfriendly 
terms with Dionysius from their earliest youth. 

I must not omit the following facts which I heard 
direct from Aristaeus who was the oldest of all the 
educated Greeks in my time and knew most about 
the sophists. When Dionysius was beginning to 
grow old and enjoyed the most distinguished reputa- 
tion, and Polemo, on the other hand, was attaining to 
the height of his career, though he was not yet 
personally known to Dionysius, Polemo paid a visit 
to Sardis to plead a case before the Centumviri who 
had jurisdiction over Lydia. And towards evening 
Dionysius came to Sardis and asked Dorion the 
critic, who was his host: “Tell me, Dorion, what is 
Polemo doing here?’’ And Dorion replied: “A 
very wealthy man, a Lydian, is in danger of losing 
his property, and hence he has brought Polemo from 
Smyrna to be his advocate by the inducement of a 
fee of two talents, and he will defend the suit 
Mede Araspes who fell in love with her; ef. Xenophon, 
Sree v. 1. 4; Philostratus, Imagines ii. 9. i 

® Probably the teacher of Marcus Aurelius; ¢f. To Him- 
self viii. 25. 
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qodv or, Haav aAKyoe MiAjatoc. 
1 Swdexdxpouvos Kayser ; d5wdexdxpovvoy Cobet; cf. Cratinus, 


Putine frag. 7 dwdexdxpouvor rd erbpa. 
2 ad Kayser; av Cobet. 





1 The epithet indicates the volume and ‘variet ot his 
oratory. ; 
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to-morrow.” “ What a stroke of luck is this!” cried 
Dionysius, “that I shall actually be able to hear 
Polemo, for I have never yet had a chance to judge 
of him.” Dorion remarked : “The young man seems 
to make you uneasy by his rapid advance to a great 
reputation.” “Yes, by Athene,” said Dionysius, 
“he does not even allow me to sleep. He makes 
my heart palpitate, and my mind too, when I think 
how many admirers he has. For some think that 
from his lips flow twelve springs,! others measure his 
tongue by cubits, like the risings of the Nile. But 
you might cure this anxiety for me by telling me 
what are the respective superiorities and defects that 
you have observed in us both.” Dorion replied with 
great discretion: “ You yourself, Dionysius, will be 
better able to judge between yourself and him, for 
you are well qualified by your wisdom not only to 
know yourself but also to observe another accurately.” 
Dionysius heard Polemo defend the suit, and as he 
left the court he remarked: “This athlete possesses 
strength, but it does not come from the wrestling- 
ground.” When Polemo heard this he came to 
Dionysius’ door and announced that he would declaim 
before him. And when he had come and Polemo 
had sustained his part with conspicuous success, he 
went up to Dionysius, and leaning shoulder to 
shoulder with him, like those who begin a wrestling 
match standing, he wittily turned the laugh against 


him by quoting 


Once O once they were strong, the men of Miletus.? 


2 For this iambic response of Apollo which became a 
roverb for the degenerate cf. Aristophanes, Plutus 1003. 
t occurs also as a fragment of Anacreon. 
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1 From Thucydides ii. 43. 
® ¢.e, the municipal, as distinct from the Imperial chair, 
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Famous men have the whole earth for their 
sepulchre,! but the actual tomb of Dionysius is in the 
most conspicuous part of Ephesus, for he was buried 
m the market-place, on the most important spot in 
Ephesus, in which city he ended his life; though 
during the earlier period of his career he had taught 
in Lesbos. 

23. LotiiaNnus or Epuesus was the first to be ap- 
pointed to the chair of rhetoric? at Athens, and he 
also governed the Athenian people, since he held the 
office of hoplite general in that city. The functions 
of this office were formerly to levy troops and lead 
them to war, but now it has charge of the food-sup- 
plies and the provision-market. Once when a riot 
arose in the bread-sellers’ quarter, and the Athenians 
were on the point of stoning Lollianus, Pancrates the 
Cynic, who later professed philosophy at the Isthmus, 
came forward before the Athenians, and by simply 
remarking: “Lollianus does not sell bread but 
words,” he so diverted the Athenians that they let 
fall the stones that were in their hands. Once when 
a cargo of grain came by sea from Thessaly and there 
was no money in the public treasury to pay for it, 
Lollianus bade his pupils contribute, and a large sum 
was collected. This device proves him to have been 
a very ingenious man and prudent in public affairs, 
but what followed proved that he was both just and 
magnanimous. For by remitting the fee for his 
lectures he repaid this money to those who had 
subscribed it. 

This sophist was considered to be deeply versed 
in his art and very clever in working out successfully 
the train of reasoning that depends on skill in inven- 
tion. His style was admirable, and in the invention 
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1 This fictitious theme is based on Demosthenes, Leptines 
30, delivered in 355, and assumes that the law of Leptines to 
abolish exemptions from public services was in force, and 
that the evils foreboded by Demosthenes had come about ; 
éf. Apsines 232 for the same theme. 

2 Norden, p. 410, quotes this passage for its ** similar 
endings.” ' 

* We do not know whether this theme is based on 
historical fact or is purely fictitious, 
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and arrangement of his ideas he was free from 
affectation and redundancy. In his oratory brilliant 
passages flare out and suddenly come to an end like 
a flash of lightning. This is evident in all that he 
wrote, but especially in the example that I now 
quote. His theme was to denounce Leptines on 
account of his law, because the supply of corn had 
failed to reach the Athenians from the Pontus ;1! and 
he wound up as follows: “The mouth of the 
Pontus has been locked up by a law, and a few 
syllables keep back the food supply of Athens; so 
that Lysander fighting with his ships and Leptines 
fighting with his law have the same power.” ? Again, 
when his theme was to oppose the Athenians, when 
in a scarcity of funds they were planning to sell the 
islands,? he declaimed with energy the following: 
“Take back, Poseidon, the favour that you granted 
to Delos! Permit her, while we are selling her, to 
make her escape!” In his extempore speeches he 
imitated Isaeus, whose pupil he had been. He used 
to charge handsome fees, and in his classes he not 
only declaimed but also taught the rules of the art. 
There ate two statues of him at Athens, one in the 
agora, the other in the small grove which he is said 
to have planted himself. 

24. Nor must I omit to speak of Marcus or By- 
zantium,© on whose behalf I will bring this reproach 
against the Greeks, that though he was as talented as I 
shall show, he does not as yet receive the honour that 
he deserves. The genealogy of Marcus dated back as 

4 Delos was once a ‘*‘ floating” island and was made 
stationary by Poseidon ; ¢f. Ovid, Metamorphoses vi. 191. 
5 We know nothing more about Marcus, unless he is the 


Annius Marcus mentioned by Capitolinus, Life of Marcus 
Aurelius, as one of that Emperor's teachers. 
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1 The legendary founder of Byzantium, said to have been 
the son of Poseidon. 

* The punishment of these men by Sparta is described by 
Thucydides v. 34. 
* Iris was the daughter of Thaumas whose name means 
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far as the original Byzas,! and his father, who had the 
same name, owned slaves who were fishermen at 
Hieron. (Hieron is near the entrance to the Pontus.) 
His teacher was Isaeus, and from him he learned the 
natural style of oratory, but he adorned it with a 
charming suavity. The most characteristic example 
of the style of Marcus is his speech of the Spartan 
advising the Lacedaemonians not to receive the men 
who had returned from Sphacteria without their 
weapons.? He began this argument as follows: “ As 
a citizen of Lacedaemon who till old age has kept 
his shield, I would gladly have slain these men who 
have lost theirs.” His style in his discourses may be 
gathered from the following. He was trying to 
show how rich and how many-sided is the art of the 
sophists, and taking the rainbow as the image of an 
oration, he began his discourse thus: ‘“ He who sees 
the rainbow only as a single colour does not see a 
sight to marvel at, but he who sees how many 
colours it has, marvels more.” ? Those who ascribe 
this discourse to Alcinous the Stoic fail to observe 
the style of his speech, they fail to observe the truth, 
and are most dishonest men, in that they try to rob 
the sophist even of what he wrote about his own art. 

The expression of his brows and the gravity of 
his countenance proclaimed Marcus a sophist, and 
indeed his mind was constantly brooding over some 
theme, and he was always training himself in the 
methods that prepare one for extempore speaking. 
This was evident from the steady gaze of his eyes 


“Wonder.” ‘The play on the word Oavudtew, ‘to wonder,” 
seems to echo Plato, Theaetetus 155 cp: * philosophy begins 
in wonder.” Plato goes on to apply the image of the rain- 
bow (Iris) to philosophy. 
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Heheracetuae Cobet, to give the Doric dialect, 
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which were usually intent on secret thoughts, and, 
moreover, it was admitted by the man himself. Fer 
when one of his friends asked him how he declaimed 
the day before, he replied ; “To myself, well enough, 
but to my pupils not so well.” And when the other 
expressed surprise at the answer, Marcus said: “I 
work even when I am silent, and I keep myself in 
practice with two or three arguments beside the one 
that I maintain in public.” His beard and hair were 
always unkempt, and hence most people thought 
that he looked too boorish to be a learned man. 
And this was the impression of him that Polemo the 
sophist had. For, when he had already made his 
reputation, he once visited Polemo’s school, and 
when the pupils who had come to attend the lecture 
had taken their seats, one of those who had made 
the voyage to Byzantium recognized him and pointed 
him out to the man next him, and he in turn to his 
neighbour, and so word was handed on to them all 
that he was the sophist from Byzantium. Accord- 
ingly, when Polemo asked for themes to be proposed, 
they all turned towards Marcus that he might propose 
one. And when Polemo asked: “Why do you look 
to the rustic? This fellow will not give you a 
theme,’ Marcus, speaking as he always did at the 
top of his voice, and throwing his head up, retorted : 
«] will propose a subject and will myself declaim.” 
Thereupon Polemo, who recognised him partly by 
his Dorie dialect, addressed himself to Marcus in a 
long and wonderful speech on the spur of the 
moment, and when he had declaimed and heard the 
other declaim he both admired and was admired. 
When, later on, Marcus went to Megara (Byzan- 
tium was originally a Megarian colony), the Megarians 
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* This was the decree by which the Megarians were 
proscribed by the Athenians in the fifth century B.c. 


2 These games were held at Smyrna. 
5 February. 
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were still keeping up their quarrel with the 
Athenians with the utmost energy of their minds, 
just as if the famous decree! against them had been 
lately drawn up; and they did not admit them when 
they came to the Lesser Pythian games. Marcus, 
however, came among them, and so changed the 
hearts of the Megarians that he persuaded them to 
throw open their houses and to admit the Athenians 
to the society of their wives and children. The 
Emperor Hadrian too admired him when he came on 
an embassy for Byzantium, for of all the Emperors in 
the past he was the most disposed to foster merit. 

25. Potemo the sophist was neither a native of 
Smyrna, as is commonly supposed, nor from Phrygia 
as some say, but he was born at Laodicea in Caria, a 
city which lies on the river Lycus and, though far 
inland, is more important than those on the sea- 
coast. Polemo’s family has produced many men of 
consular rank, and still does, and many cities were in 
love with him, but especially Smyrna. For the people 
having from his boyhood observed in him a certain 
greatness, heaped on the head of Polemo all the 
wreaths of honour that were theirs to give, decreeing 
for himself and his family the distinctions most sought 
after in Smyrna; for they bestowed on him and his 
descendants the right to preside over the Olympic 
games founded by Hadrian,” and to go on board the 
sacred trireme. For in the month Anthesterion® a 
trireme in full sail is brought in procession to the 
agora, and the priest of Dionysus, like a pilot, steers 
it as it comes from the sea, loosing its cables. 

By opening his school at Smyrna he benefited the 
city in the following ways. In the first place he 
made her appear far more populous than before, 
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1 xabapas Kayser; xaapes Cobet. 
* Lacuna in ss.; #v Kayser suggests. 





* «Windy Mimas” (Odyssey iii, 172) is a headland 
opposite Chios. This temple was destroyed by an earth- 
quake and rebuilt by Marcus Aurelius. 
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since the youth flowed into her from both continents 
and the islands; nor were they a dissolute and 
promiscuous rabble, but select and genuinely 
Hellenic. Secondly, he brought about a harmonious 
government free from faction. For, before that, 
Smyrna was rent by factions, and the inhabitants of 
the higher district were at variance with those on 
the sea-shore. Also he proved to be of great value 
to the city by going on embassies to the Emperors 
and defending theit ways at home. Hadrian, at any 
rate, had hitherto favoured Ephesus, but Polemo so 
entirely coiverted lim to the cause of Smyrna that 
in one day hé lavished ten million drachmae on the 
city, and with this the corn-market was built, a 
gymnasium which was the most magnificent of all 
those in Asia, and a temple that can be seen from 
afar, the one on the promontory that seems to 
challenge Mimas.1 Moreover, when they made 
mistakes in their public policy, Polemo would rebuke 
them, and often gave them wise advice; thus he 
was of great use to them, and at the same time he 
cured them of arrogance and every kind of insolence, 
an achievement that was all the greater because it 
was not like the Ionian to reform his ancient customs. 
He helped them also in the following manner. The 
suits which they brought against one another he did 
not allow to be carried anywhere abroad, but he 
would settle them at home. I mean the suits about 
money, for those against adulterers, sacrilegious 
persons and murderers, the neglect of which breeds 
pollution, he not only urged them to carry them out 
of Smyrna but éven to drive them out. For he said 
that they needed a judge with a sword in his hand. 
Though he excited the disapproval of many, 
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1 ON parvoy Kayser ; ’Od\vprlecov Cobet. 





1 A favourite saying with Pindar; ef. Thucydides vi. 16. 
2 See above, p. 524. 
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because when he travelled he was followed by a long 
train of baggage-animals and many horses, many 
slaves and many different breeds of dogs for various 
kinds of hunting, while he himself would ride in a 
chariot from Phrygia or Gaul, with silver-mounted 
bridles, by all this he acquired glory for Smyrna. 
For just as its market-place and a splendid array of 
buildings reflect lustre on a city, so does an opulent 
establishment ; for not only does a city give a man 
renown, but itself acquires it from aman.!_ Polemo 
administered the affairs of Laodicea as well, for he 
often visited his relatives there, and gave what assist- 
ance he could in public affairs. 

The following privileges were bestowed on him 
by the Emperors. By the Emperor Trajan the right 
to travel free of expense by land and sea, and Hadrian 
extended this to all his descendants, and also enrolled 
him in the circle of the Museum, with the Egyptian 
right of free meals? And when he was in Rome 
and demanded 250,000 drachmae,* he gave him that 
sum and more, though Polemo had not said that he 
needed it, nor had the Emperor said beforehand 
that he would give it. When the people of Smyrna 
accused him of having expended on his own pleasures 
a great part of the money that had been given by 
the Emperor for them, the Emperor sent a letter to 
the following effect: “ Polemo has rendered me an 
account of the money given to you by me.” And 
though one may say that this was an act of clemency, 
nevertheless it would not have been possible for him 
to win clemency in the affair of the money, had he 
not won pre-eminence for virtue of another kind. 
The temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens had been 


3 The drachma was worth about ninepence [in 1921]. 
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1 The original Olymipieion, begun about 530 z.c. by 
Peisistratus, was néver completed. ‘The existing temple was 
begun about 174 8.c. by Antiochus Epiphanes, was completed 
by the Emperor Hadrian and dedicated a.p. 130. 
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completed at last after an interval of five hundred and 
sixty years,’ and when the Emperor consecrated it as 
a marvellous triumph of time, he invited Polemo also 
to make an oration at the sacrifice. He fixed his gaze, 
as was his custom, on the thoughts that were already 
taking their place in his mind, and then flung himself 
into his speech, and delivered a long and admirable 
discourse from the base of the temple. As the 
prooemium of his speech he declared that not 
without a divine impulse was he inspired to speak 
on that theme. 

Moreover, the Emperor reconciled his own son 
Antoninus with Polemo, at the time when he handed 
over his sceptre and became a god instead of a 
mortal. I must relate how this happened. Antoninus 
was proconsul of the whole of Asia without exception, 
and once he took up his lodging in Polemo’s house 
because it was the best in Smyrna and belonged to 
the most notable citizen. However, Polemo arrived 
home at night from a journey and raised an outcry at 
the door that he was outrageously treated in being 
shut out of his own house, and next he compelled 
Antoninus to move to another house. The Emperor 
was informed of this, but he held no inquiry into the 
affair, lest he should reopen the wound. But in 
considering what would happen after his death, and 
that even mild natures are often provoked by persons 
who are too aggressive and irritating, he became 
anxious about Polemo. Accordingly in his last 
testament on the affairs of the Empire, he wrote: 
“ And Polemo, the sophist, advised me to make this 
arrangement.’ By this means he opened the way 
for him to win favour as a benefactor, and forgiveness 
enough and to spare. And in fact Antoninus used 
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4 \ > \ € / e , \ \ 
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€ \ > , a“ ” 2Q2 (t A a ¢ 
Tis Umep “AOnvaiwy av cimor, odd’ dep ris éav- 
Tod ddéys euaxpyydpyce, kairo. Kal THs ToLdode 
dé ) Xr 4 \ ‘A > a S) 8 , 
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> > io / i A > , 
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4 b] l4 \ a aD) > , v4 
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to jest with Polemo about what had happened in 
Smyrna, thus showing that he had by no means 
forgotten it, though by the honours with which he 
exalted him on every occasion he seemed to pledge 
himself not to bear it in mind. This is the sort of 
jest he would make. When Polemo came to Rome, 
Antoninus embraced him, and then said: “Give 
Polemo a lodging and do not let anyone turn him 
out of it.” And once when a tragic actor who had 
performed at the Olympic games in Asia, over which 
Polemo presided, declared that he would prosecute 
him, because Polemo had expelled him at the 
beginning of the play, the Emperor asked the actor 
what time it was when he was expelled from the 
theatre, and when he replied that it happened to be 
at noon, the Emperor made this witty comment: 
“ But it was midnight when he expelled me from his 
house, and I did not prosecute him.” 

Let this suffice to show how mild an Emperor 
could be, and how arrogant a mere man. For in 
truth Polemo was so arrogant that he conversed with 
cities as his inferiors, Emperors as not his superiors, 
and the gods as his equals. For instance, when he 
gave a display to the Athenians of extempore speeches 
on first coming to Athens, he did not condescend to 
utter an encomium on the city, though there were so 
many things that one might say in honour of the 
Athenians; nor did he make a long oration about 
his own renown, although this style of speech is 
likely to win favour for sophists in their public de- 
clamations. But since he well knew that the natural 
disposition of the Athenians needs to be held in 
check rather than encouraged to greater pride, this 
was his introductory speech: “ Men say, Athenians, 
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elvat axpoards Adywv: eloopar.” davdpos Bé, ds 
Hpxe per Boordpov, wadcav 8é SEAAnuiciy aai- 
evowv jppooto, Kal’ taropiav tis *lwvias és TH 
Lpvpvav yKovtos od povov otk éta€ev éavtov ev 
tots Oeparevovow, adda Kat Seopevov Evvetvai of 
Oaua aveBdAdeTa, Ews jvdyKace tov Baotrda emt 
Ovpas ddixéobar amadyovta pucbod déka tdAavra. 
nko dé és 7d Ildpyapuov, dre 8 7a apOpa évocer, 
Kateoaple juev ev TO Lep@, emlaTavtos b€ GUT@ TOO 
*AckdAnmiod Kal mpoeurdvtos anéexecbar yuxypod 
motob 6 IToAduwy “ BédAtiote,” elev “et Se 
Boty eOepameves;”’ 

To d€ peyadsyywpov toiro Kai dpovnpat@des 
éx Timoxpdtovs gamace tod didocddov, avyye- 
vouevos adT@ HKovt. és "lwviay érav rerrdpwv. 
ov xetpov dé Kal tov TipoKparnv SyAdoar> Fv ev 
yap ex tod IIdvrov 6 dvnp obros Kat Fv adbt@ 
matpis ‘HpaxAea ta “EAAjvwv érawobvres, édu- 
Aocdder S€ Kar” dpyds pev Tods iatpixods TOV 
Adyav, <idads «6 ras “Inmoxpdrovs te Kat Anwo- 
Kpitov dd€as, eet dé HKOVGEV Evdparov rob Tu- 
plov, mArjpecw tortiow és thy éxeivov pidocogiay 
apncev. eémyxoddrepos Sé odtw Te Hv TOO Evp- 
BEétpov, ws vrayiotacba abt@ Siadeyopevw rip 
TE yeverdoa Kal TAS eV TH Keparj xaltas, woTTEp 
Tov Aedvtwy ev tats oppais. ths S€ yAdTTs 
evpdpws etxe kal adodpas ral éroiuws, Sd Kat 
7@ Wodcuav wAciatov Hv dios aoraloméva Thy 
Tovdvde emupopdy tod Adyov. Svadopas yobv TO 





+ At this date there were kings of the Bosporus under the 
protectorate of Rome, 
* Lucian, Demonaz 3, praises Timocrates. 
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that as an audience you are accomplished judges 
of oratory. I shall soon find out.’ And once 
when the ruler of the Bosporus, a man who had 
been trained in all the culture of Greece, came to 
Smyrna in order to learn about Ionia, Polemo not 
only did not take his place among those who went 
to salute him, but even when the other begged 
him to visit him he postponed it again and again, 
until he compelled the king! to come to his door 
with a fee of ten talents. Again, when he came to 
Pergamon suffering from a disease of the joints, he 
slept in the temple, and when Asclepius appeared to 
him and told him to abstain from drinking anything 
cold, “ My good sir,” said Polemo, “but what if you 
were doctoring a cow ?”’ 

This proud and haughty temper he contracted from 
Timocrates? the philosopher, with whom he associated 
for four years when he came to Ionia. It would do 
no harm to describe Timocrates also. This man came 
from the Pontus and his birthplace was Heraclea 
whose citizens admire Greek culture. At first he 
devoted himself to the study of writings on medicine 
and was well versed in the theories of Hippocrates and 
Democritus. But when he had once heard Euphrates? 
of Tyre, he set full sail for his kind of philosophy. 
He was irascible beyond measure, so much so that 
while he was arguing his beard and the hair on his 
head stood up like a lion’s when it springs to the 
attack. His language was fluent, vigorous and ready, 
and it was on this account that Polemo, who loved this 
headlong style of oratory, valued him so highly. At 
any rate, when a quarrel arose between Timocrates 


3 of. p. 488 and Life v Apollonius, passim. Euphrates 
had much influence with Vespasian. 
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Tipoxpdres mpos tov LkomeAavov yevonevyns ds 
exdcdwkdTa éaurov mitTn Kal mapatiArpiows b1é- 
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/ ” b ¢ \ A uv > ~ 
u<Oa aov;"’ Kat 6 pev 57 weto avaBadeicPas 
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1 This was a mark of effeminacy and foppishness. 
* This incident is described above, p. 521. 
® See p. 548, 
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and Scopelian, because the latter had become addicted 
to the use of pitch-plasters and professional “ hair- 
removers, 1! the youths who were then residing in 
Smyrna took different sides, but Polemo, who was 
the pupil of both men, became one of the faction 
of Timocrates and called him “the father of my 
eloquence.” And when he was defending himself 
before Timocrates for his speeches against Favorinus, 
he cowered before him in awe and submission, like 
boys who fear blows from their teachers when they 
have been disobedient. 

This same humility Polemo showed also towards 
Scopelian somewhat later, when he was elected to 
go on an embassy on behalf of Smyrna, and begged 
for Scopelian’s power of persuasion as though it were 
the arms of Achilles.2. His behaviour to Herodes 
the Athenian was in one way submissive and in 
another arrogant. I wish to relate how this came 
about, for it is a good story and worth remembering, 
Herodes, you must know, felt a keener desire to suc- 
ceed in extempore speaking than to be called a consu- 
lar and the descendant of consulars, and so, before 
he was acquainted with Polemo, he came to Smyrna 
in order to study with him. It was at the time when 
Herodes alone * was regulating the status of the free 
cities. When he had embraced Polemo and saluted 
him very affectionately by kissing him on the mouth, 
he asked: “ Father, when shall I hear you declaim ?” 
Now Herodes thought that he would put off the de- 
clamation and would say that he hesitated to run any 
risks in the presence of so great a man, but Polemo, 
without any such pretext, replied : “Hear me declaim 
to-day, and let us be going.” MHerodes says that 
when he heard this, he was struck with admiration 
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Os Kal THY yAOrrav adrooxédioy Kal THY yuapyny. 
TabTa pev odv dpdvnua evdeikvuTat Tob avdpos 
Kal, v7 Alia, cofiav, % és Thy exmAnéw expijcato, 
exeiva dé cwhpootyny Te Kal Kdopov: adiKopevov 
yap és TH eriderEw eddEaTto émaivw paxp@ Kal 
eratiw tav ‘Hpddov Adywv Te Kal epywr. 

Ti dé oxnviy tod avdpds, 4 és tas pedéras 
eypjoato, €or, pev Kal “Hpeidov pabeiv ev pud 
t@v mpos Tov BadpBapov émuotoAdy eipnuevov,? dn- 
Awow 5é Kaya exeifev> Taper pev és Tas émt- 
detects SuvaKexyuevm TH Tpoowdmw Kal teOappy- 
Kot, dopddynv dé éecedoita SivefOopdtwv aitG Ady 
T&v aplpwv. Kat tas brobdces odK és TO KOWOV 
erreakoTretto, GAN’ eEvdv Tob duidov Bpaydy Kaipov. 
pléyua 5€ Hv adtt@ Aaumpov Kat émitovov Kal 
Kpotos Bavudovos ofos amextimes THs yAdTTHs. 
dyot dé adrov 6 “Hpddns Kai avamndav tot Opd- 
vou mept Tas dKuas Tov trobécewv, Tocobrov 
avT@ mepteivar Opts, Kal Gre amotopvevor TrEpio= 
dov, TO emt macw adtis K@Aov odv pedidpare 
pépew, evdeviprevov todd 7d ards dpdlew, 
Kat Kpoaivew év tots Tdv trobécewv ywpious 
oddev petov Tob “Opunpikod tmmov. aKxpodcbar Sé 
adrod THv wev mpwTHV, Ws of SiKdlovres, Ti SE 
epetijs, ws of ep&vres, tiv dé tpitynv, ds of Oav- 
pealovres, Kat yap dx Kal Tprdv huepav Evyyevé- 
cba ot. avaypdder Kat tas brobéoes 6 “‘Hpwdys, 
eg’ als Evveyévero- Fv Tolwvy 7 pev mpadtn Anuo- 


¥ émiorodg elpnuévov Kayser; émicro\Gy elpnuévov Cobet. 








* See Glossary s.v. cxnvi. 
> Cf. Hesperia 26, 1957, 1220, no. 78, 
3 Iliad vi. 507. 
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of the man and the ready facility both of his tongue 
and brain. This incident illustrates Polemo’s pride 
and, by Zeus, the cleverness with which he was wont 
to dazzle his hearers, but the following shows equally 
his modesty and sense of propriety. For when the 
other arrived to hear him declaim, he received him 
with a long and appropriate panegyric on the words 
and deeds of Herodes. 

The scenic effects 1 which he employed in his de- 
clamations we may learn from Herodes, since they 
are described in one of the letters that he wrote to 
Barbarus,? and I will relate them from that source. 
He would come forward to declaim with a counte- 
nance serene and full of confidence, and he always 
arrived in a litter, because his joints were already 
diseased. When a theme had been proposed, he did 
not meditate on it in public but would withdraw 
from the crowd for a short time. His utterance 
was clear and incisive, and there was a fine ringing 
sound in the tones of his voice. Herodes says also 
that he used to rise to such a pitch of excitement 
that he would jump up from his chair when he came 
to the most striking conclusions in his argument, 
and whenever he rounded off a period he would 
utter the final clause with a smile, as though to show 
clearly that he could deliver it without effort, and at 
certain places in the argument he would stamp the 
ground just like the horse in Homer. Herodes 
adds that he listened to his first declamation like an 
impartial judge, to the second like one who longs 
for more, to the third as one who can but admire ; 
and that he attended his lectures for three days. 
Moreover, Herodes has recorded the themes of the 
declamations at which he was present. The first was: 
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obeys eSopvdpevos taAdvtwv mevriKovra Stwpo+ 
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? dep Oadua dywv Kayser; drepdauudtwr Cobet. 


1 Apsines 219 mentions this theme, and it was also de- 
claimed by Herodes, cf, p. 539. The argument was that 
there mist not be permanent monuments of Greek victories 
over Greeks, 

* This thenie is similay to that of Isocrates mentioned 
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“ Demosthénés swears that he did not take the bribe 
of fifty talents,” the charge which Demades brought 
against him, on the ground that Alexander had com: 
municated this fact to the Athenians, having learned it 
from the account-books of Darius. In the second, on 
the conclusion of peace after the Peloponnesian war, he 
urged: “That the trophies erected by the Greeks 
should be taken down.” ! The third argument was to 
persuade the Athenians to return to their demes after 
the battle of Aegos Potami.? Herodes says that in 
payment for this he sent him 150,000 drachmae, and 
called this the fee for his lectures: But since he did 
not accept it, Herodes thought that he had been 
treated with contempt, but Munatius the critic, when 
drinking with him (this man came from Tralles), 
remarked: “ Herodes, I think that Polemo dreamed 
of 250,000 drachmae, and so thinks that he is being 
stinted because you did not send so large a sum.” 
Herodes says that he added the 100,000 drachmae, 
and that Polemo took the money without the least 
hesitation, as though hé were receiving only what 
was his due. Herodes gave Poleimo leave not to 
appear after him to give an exhibition of his oratory, 
and not to havé to maintain a theiie after him, and 
allowed him to depart from Smyrna by night, lest he 
should be compelled to do this, since Polemo thought 
it outrageous to be compelled to do anything. And 
from that time forward he never failed to com- 
mend Polemo, and to think him beyond praise, 
For instance, in Athens, when Herodes had brilliantly 
maintained the argument about the war trophies 
and was being complimented on the fluency and 


above, p. 505; it was designed to induce the Athenians to 
renounce their empire of the sea. 
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1 Alwvos Kayser; Alwva Schmid. 


2 dvos, “on the backs of asses,” Prof. Margoliouth 
suggests, 
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vigour of his speech, he said: “Read Polemo’s de- 
clamation, and then you will know a great man.” 
And at the Olympic games when all Greece acclaimed 
him, crying: “ You are the equal of Demosthenes !”’ 
he replied: “I wish I were the equal of the 

Phrygian,” applying this name to Polemo because in 
those days Laodicea counted as part of Phrygia. 
When the Emperor Marcus asked him: “ What is 
your opinion of Polemo?” Herodes gazed fixedly 
before him and said : 

The sound of swift-footed horses strikes upon mine ears ;! 
thus indicating how resonant and far-echoing was 
his eloquence. And when Barbarus the consul 
asked him what teachers he had had, he replied: 
“ This man and that, while I was being taught, but 
Polemo, when I was teaching others.” 

Polemo says that he studied also with Dio, and 
that in order to do so he paid a visit to the people 
of Bithynia. He used to say that the works of prose 
writers needed to be brought out? by armfuls, but 
the works of poets by the wagon-load. Among the 
honours that he received were also the following. 
Smyrna was contending on behalf of her temples and 
their rights, and when he had already reached the 
last stage of his life, appointed Polemo as one of 
her advocates. But since he died at the very outset 
of the journey to defend those rights, the city was 
entrusted to other advocates. Before the imperial 
tribunal they presented their case very badly, where- 
upon the Emperor looked towards the counsel from 


1 Iliad x. 535. 

2 The meaning of the verb is obscure, but as “‘ bury” and 
“publish ” are improbable, Polemo seems to mean that the 
student, for his training as a sophist, must take out from 
his store of books more poets than prose writers. 
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Smyrna and said; “Had not Polemo been appointed 
as your public advocate in this suit?” “Yes,” they 
replied, “if you mean the sophist.”” “Then, perhaps,” 
said the Emperor, “he wrote down some speech in 
defence of your rights, inasmuch as he was to speak 
for the defence in my presence and on behalf of such 
great issues.” “ Perhaps, O Emperor,” they replied, 
“but not as far as we know.” Whereupon the 
Emperor adjourned the case until the speech could 
be brought, and when it had been read aloud in 
court the Emperor gave his decision in accordance 
with it; and so Smyrna carried off the victory, and 
the citizens departed declaring that Polemo had 
come to life to help them. 

Now inasmuch as, when men have become illustri- 
ous, not only what they said in earnest but also 
what they said in jest is worthy of record, I will 
write down Polemo’s witticisms also, so that I may 
not seem to have neglected even them. There was 
an Ionian youth who was indulging in a life of 
dissipation at Smyrna to a degree not customary 
with the Ionians, and was being ruined by his great 
wealth, which is a vicious teacher of ill-regulated 
natures. Now the youth’s name was Varus, and he 
had been so spoiled by parasites that he had con- 
vineed himself that he was the fairest of the fair, 
the tallest of the tall, and the noblest and most 
expert of the youths at the wrestling-ground, and 
that not even the Muses could strike up a prelude 
more sweetly than he, whenever he had a mind to 
sing. He had the same notions about the sophists ; 
that is to say, that he could outstrip even their 
tongues whenever he declaimed—and he actually 
used to declaim—and those who barrawed money 
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from him used to reckon their attendance at his 
declamations as part of the interest. Even Polemo, 
when he was still a young man and not yet an 
invalid, was induced to pay this tribute, for he had 
borrowed money from him, and when he did not 
pay court to him or attend his lectures, the youth 
resented it and threatened him with a summons to 
recover the debt. This summons is a writ issued bythe 
law court proclaiming judgement by default against 
the debtor who fails to pay. Thereupon his friends 
reproached Polemo with being morose and ‘dis- 
courteous, seeing that when he could avoid being 
sued and could profit by the young man’s money by 
merely giving him an amiable nod of approval, he 
would not do this, but provoked and irritated him. 
Hearing this sort of thing said, he did indeed come 
to the lecture, but when, late in the evening, the 
youth’s declamation was still going on, and no place 
of anchorage for his speech was in sight, and every- 
thing he said was full of solecisms, barbarisms, and 
inconsistencies, Polemo jumped up, and stretching out 
his hands, cried: “ Varus, bring yoursummons.” On 
another occasion, when the proconsul was putting 
to the torture a bandit who had been convicted on 
several charges, and declared that he could not 
think of any penalty for him that would match his 
crimes, Polemo who was present said: “Order him 
to learn by heart some antiquated stuff.” For 
though this sophist had learned by heart a great 
number of passages, he nevertheless considered that 
this is the most wearisome of all exercises. Again, 
on seeing a gladiator dripping with sweat out of 
sheer terror of the life-and-death struggle before 
him, he remarked: “ You are in as great an agony 
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1 From Euripides, Orestés 1496. 


2 i.e. by an oracle. 
3 For this theme cf. Apsines ix. 535. 
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as though you were going to declaim.” Again, 
when he met a sophist who was buying sausages, 
sprats, and other cheap dainties of that sort, he said: 
«My good sir, it is impossible for one who lives on 
this diet to act convincingly the arrogance of Darius 
and Xerxes.” When Timocrates the philosopher te- 
marked to him that Favorinus had become a chatter- 
box, Polemo said wittily: “And so is every old 
woman,” thus making fun of him for being like a 
eunuch. Again, when a tragic actor at the Olympic 
games in Smyrna pointed to the ground as he uttered 
the words, “O Zeus!” then raised his hands to 
heaven at the words, “and Earth!” Polemo, who 
was presiding at the Olympic games, expelled him 
from the contest, saying: “The fellow has com- 
mitted a solecism with his hand.” I will say no 
more on this subject, for this is enough to illustrate 
the charming wit of the man. 

Polemo’s style of eloquence is passionate, comba- 
tive, and ringing to the echo, like the trumpet at 
the Olympic games. The Demosthenic cast of his 
thought lends it distinction and a gravity which is 
not dull or inert but brilliant and inspired, as though 
delivered from the tripod.2 But they fail to under- 
stand the man who say that he handles invective 
more skilfully than any other sophist, but is less 
skilful in making a defence. Such a criticism is 
proved to be untrué by this and that declamation in 
which he speaks for the defence, but especially by 
the speech in which Demosthenes swears that he 
did not accept the fifty talents. For in establishing 
a defence so difficult to make, his ornate rhetoric 
and technical skill were fully equal to the argument. 
I observe the same ertor in the case of those who 
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1 See Glossary. 

2 Tliad ix. 312. 

3 Solon’s efforts to check the tyranny of Peisistratus are 
described by Aristotle, Constitution of Athens xiv. 2, 
Plutarch, Solon, and elsewhere ; but this precise incident is 
not recorded. For the bodyguard see Herodotus i. 59. 
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hold that he was not qualified to sustain simulated 
arguments,! but was forced off the course like a horse 
for whom the ground is too rough, and that he 
deprecated the use of these themes when he quoted 
the maxim of Homer: 


For hateful to me even as the gates of hell is he that 
hideth one thing in his heart and uttereth another.” 


Perhaps he used to say this with a double meaning, 
and to illustrate by this allusion how intractable are 
such themes; nevertheless, these too he sustained 
with great skill, as is evident from his Adulterer 
Unmasked or his Xenophon refuses to survive Socrates ; 
or his Solon demands that his laws be rescinded after 
Peisistratus has obtained a bodyguard.2 Then there 
are the three on Demosthenes, the first where he 
denounced himself after Chaeronea,t the second in 
which he pretends that he ought to be punished 
with death for the affair of Harpalus, lastly that in 
which he advises the Athenians to flee on their 
triremes at the approach of Philip,’ though Aeschines 
had carried a law that anyone who mentioned the 
war should be put to death. For in these more than 
any other of the simulated themes that he produced, 
he has given free reins to the argument, and yet the 
ideas preserve the effect of presenting both sides. 
When the doctors were regularly attending him 
for hardening of the joints, he exhorted them to 
“dig and carve in the stone-quarries of Polemo.” 
And in writing to Herodes about this disease he 


4 For this theme, a “‘ simulated argument” like the one 
that follows, see p. 522. 

5 This was perhaps modelled on the famous rhetorical 
theme in which Themistocles gives similar advice in the 
Persian war. 
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1 éraye, émaye Kayser; érevye, érevye Cobet. 
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sént this bulletin: “I must eat, but I havé no 
hands; I must walk, but I have no feet; I must 
endure pain, and then I find I have both feet and 
hands.” 

When he died he was about fifty-six years old, 
but this age-limit, though for the other learned 
professions it is the beginning of senility, for a 
sophist still counts as youthfulness, since in this 
profession a man’s knowledge grows more adaptable 
with advancing age. 

He has no tomb in Smyrna, though several there 
are said to be his. For some say that he was buried 
in the garden of the temple of Virtue; others, not 
far from that place near the sea, and there is a small 
temple thereabouts with a statue of Polemo in it, 
arrayed as he was when he performed the sacred 
rités on the trireme, and beneath his statue they 
say that the man himself lies; while others say that 
he was buried in the courtyard of his house under 
the bronze statues. But none of these accounts is 
true, for if he had died in Smyrna there is not one of 
the marvellous temples in that city in which he 
would have been deemed unworthy to lie. But yet 
another version is nearer the truth, namely that he 
lies at Laodicea near the Syrian gate, where, in fact, 
are the sepulchres of his ancestors; that he was 
buried while still alive, for so he had enjoined on his 
nearest and dearest; and that, as he lay in the 
tomb, he thus exhorted those who were shutting up 
the sepulchre: “Make haste, make haste! Never 
shall the sun behold me reduced to silence!” And 
when his friends wailed over him, he cried with a 
loud voice: “Give me a body and I will declaim!” 

With Polemo ended the house of Polemo, for his 
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1 This is Polemo’s great-grandson Hermocrates, whose 
Life Philostratus gives below, p. 608. 
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descendants, though they were his kindred, were 
not the sort of men who could be compared with his 
surpassing merit, with the exception of one, of whom 
I shall speak a little later.1 

26. I must not fail to mention SecuNDUs THE 
ATHENIAN whom some called “Wooden Peg,’ because 
he was the son of acarpenter. Secundus the sophist 
was varied and abundant in invention, but plain and 
simple in his style. Though he taught Herodes, he 
quarrelled with him while he was still his pupil, and 
therefore Herodes ridiculed him, and quoted at his 
expense the verse : 


And the potter envies the potter and the carpenter 
the orator.” 


Nevertheless, when he died Herodes not only spoke 
his funeral oration, but shed a tribute of tears over 
him, though he died an old man. 

Several of this man’s compositions are worthy of 
mention, but above all the following theme for a 
disputation: “Suppose that he who instigates a 
revolt is to die, and he who suppresses it is to receive 
a reward. Now the same man both instigated a 
revolt and suppressed it, and he demands the 
reward.” Secundus summed up this argument as 
follows. ‘Which of the two,’ he asked, “came 
first? The instigation to revolt. Which second ? 
The suppression thereof. Therefore first pay the 
penalty for trying to do wrong, then, if you can, 
receive the reward for your good deed.” Such was 
Secundus. He is buried near Eleusis, on the right 
of the road that leads to Megara. 


2 Hesiod, Works and Days 25. Herodes changed the 
word rékrove to pjrop., the orator being himself. 
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1 Herodotus viii. 64 describes the invocation by the 
Athenians of the Aeacids Ajax and Telamon; cf. Philo- 
stratus, Heraicus 743. 

» They were descended fram Aeacus. Philostratus seems 
to reprove Plato, who disparaged them in the Gorgias 515. 
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1, Concerning Heropes THE ATHENIAN the follow- 
ing facts ought to be known. Herodes the sophist 
on his father’s side belonged to a family which twice 
held consulships and also dated back to the house of 
the Aeacids,! whom Greece once enlisted as allies 
against the Persian. Nor did he fail to be proud of 
Miltiades and Cimon,? seeing that they were two very 
illustrious men and did great service to the Athenians 
and the rest of Greece in the wars with the Medes. 
For the former was the first to triumph over the 
Medes and the latter inflicted punishment on the 
barbarians for their insolent acts afterwards.® 

No man employed his wealth to better purpose. 
And this we must not reckon a thing easy to achieve, 
but very difficult and arduous. For men who are 
intoxicated with wealth are wont to let loose a flood 
of insults on their fellow-men. And moreover they 
bring this reproach on Plutus‘ that he is blind ; but 
even if at all other times he appeared to be blind, 

et in the case of Herodes he recovered his sight. 
For he had eyes for his friends, he had eyes for 
cities, he had eyes for whole nations, since the man 
watched over them all, and laid up the treasures 


8 In 466 Cimon defeated the Persians by sea and land, 
and, later, expelled them from the Thracian Chersonese. 
4 Plutus was the god of wealth. 
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1 of. Matthew vi. 20. 

2 [liad v. 385; Otus and Ephialtes, the Aloadae, im- 
prisoned Ares for thirteen months; he was released by 
Hermes. 

3 Suetonius, Vespasian 13, refers to the trial of Hipparchus. 
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of his riches! in the hearts of those who shared them 
with him. For indeed he used to say that he who 
would use his wealth aright ought to give to the 
needy that they might cease to be in need, and to 
those that needed it not, lest they should fall into 
need; and he used to call riches that did not 
circulate and were tied up by parsimony “dead 
riches,” and the treasure-chambers in which some 
men hoard their money “ prison-houses of wealth” ; 
and those who thought they must actually sacrifice 
to their hoarded money he nicknamed “ Aloadae,” ? 
for they sacrificed to Ares after they had imprisoned 
him. 

The sources of his wealth were many and derived 
from several families, but the greatest were the 
fortunes that came from his father and mother. For 
his grandfather Hipparchus suffered the confiscation 
of his estate on the charge of aspiring to a tyranny, 
of which the Emperor was not ignorant, though 
the Athenians did not bring it forward.? His son 
Atticus, however, the father of Herodes, was not 
overlooked by Fortune after he had lost his wealth 
and become poor, but she revealed to him a pro- 
digious treasure in one of the houses which he had 
acquired near the theatre. And since, on account 
of its vastness, it made him cautious rather than 
overjoyed, he wrote the following letter to the 
Emperor: “O Emperor, I have found a treasure in 
my own house. What commands do you give about 
it?” To which the Emperor (Nerva at that time was 
on the throne) replied : “ Use what you have found.” 
But Atticus did not abandon his caution and wrote 
that the extent of the treasure was beyond his 
station. “Then misuse your windfall,” replied the 
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1 Suidas tells the story of Herodes himself. 
4 This is the later city known as Alexandria Troas, 
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Emperor, “ for yours it is’! Hencé Atticus became 
powerful, but Herodes still more so, for besides his 
father’s fortune his mother’s also, which was not 
much less, helped to make him aftuent. 

This same Atticus was also distinguished for his 
lordly spirit. As an instance, at a time when 
Herodes was governor of the free cities in Asia, he 
observed that Troy 2 was ill-supplied with baths, and 
that the inhabitants drew muddy water from their 
wells, and had to dig cisterns to catch rain water. 
Accordingly he wrote to the Emperor Hadrian to ask 
him not to allow an ancient city, conveniently near 
the sea, to perish from drought, but to give them 
three million drachmae to procure a water-supply; 
since he had already bestowed on mere villages many 
times that sum. The Emperor approved of the advice 
in the letter as in accordance with his own disposition, 
and appointed Hérodes himself to take charge of the 
water-supply. But when the outlay had reached the 
sum of seven million drachmae,’ and the officials who 
governed Asia kept writing to the Emperor that it 
was a scandal that the tribute received from five 
hundred cities should be spent on the fountain of one 
city, the Emperor expressed his ee of this 
to Atticus, whereupon Atticus replied in the most 
lordly fashion in the world: “Do not, O Emperor, 
allow yourself to be irritated on account of so trifling 
asum. For the amount spent in excess of the three 
millions I hereby present to my son, and my son will 
present it to the town.” His will, moreover, in 
which he bequeathed to the people of Athens a 
mina‘ annually for every citizen, proclaims the 
magnificence of the man; and he practised it in 

8 About £280,000 [in 1921]: 
4 A little over £4 [in 1921]. 
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1 rod . . « Sjuov Kayser; roy... Ofmuov Valckenaer and 
others. 

2 karaBdd\d\ovTa Kayser; caraBaddvra Cobet. 

1 of. Pausanias i. 29.2. The image of Dionysus of Eleu- 
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other ways also. He would often sacrifice a hundred 
oxen to the goddess in a single day, and entertain at 
the sacrificial feast the whole population of Athens 
by tribes and families. And whenever the festival 
of Dionysus came round and the image of Dionysus 
descended to the Academy, he would furnish wine 
to drink for citizens and strangers alike, as they lay 
in the Cerameicus on couches of ivy leaves. 

Since I have mentioned the will of Atticus, I 
must also record the reasons why Herodes offended 
the Athenians. The terms of the will were as I have 
stated, and Atticus drew it up by the advice of his 
freedmen, who since they saw that Herodes was by 
nature prone to deal harshly with his freedmen and 
slaves, tried in this way to prepare a haven for 
themselves among the people of Athens, by appear- 
ing responsible for the legacy. What sort of relation 
existed between the freedmen and Herodes may be 
plainly seen in the invective which he composed 
against them. For in it he shot forth at them every 
weapon that his tongue could command. When the 
will had been read, the Athenians made a compact 
with Herodes that by paying them each five minae 
down he should redeem his obligation to keep up con- 
tinued payments. But when they came to the banks 
to get the sum that had been agreed upon, then and 
there they had to listen to the recital of contracts made 
by their fathers and grandfathers, showing that they 
were in debt to the parents of Herodes, and they were 
held liable for counter-payments, with the result 
that some received payment of only a small sum, 
others nothing at all, while some were detained in 
therae was taken in procession once a year to the god’s 
small temple near the Academy. 
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1 The chief archon at Athens gave his name to the current 
year, 

' ? A marble stadium has been built recently on the site 
of the stadium of Herodes. 

% The Athenians dedicated a robe, ‘ peplos,” to Athene 
annually and displayed it on a ship constructed for this 
purpose and dragged in a procession, 

* This is probably not the Pythium near the Olympieion 
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the market-place as debtors who must pay. This 
treatment exasperated the Athenians, who felt they 
had been robbed of their legacy, and they never 
ceased to hate Herodes, not even at the time when 
he thought he was conferring on them the greatest 
benefits. Hence they declared the Panathenaic 
stadium was well named, since he had built it with 
money of which all the Athenians were being deprived. 

Furthermore he held the office of archon 
eponymus ! at Athens, and the curatorship of the 
pan-Hellenic festival; and when he was offered the 
crowning honour of the charge of the Panathenaie 
festival he made this announcement: “I shall 
welcome you, O Athenians, and those Hellenes that 
shall attend, and the athletes who are to compete, 
in a stadium of pure white marble.” In accordance 
with this promise he completed within four years the 
stadium 2 on the other side of the Ilissus, and thus 
constructed a monument that is beyond all other 
marvels, for there is no theatre that can rival it, 
Moreover, I have been told the following facts con- 
cerning this Panathenaic festival. The robe of 
Athene that was hung on the ship*® was more eharming 
than any painting, with folds that swelled before the 
breeze, and the ship, as it took its course, was not 
hauled by animals, but slid forward by means of 
underground machinery. Setting sail at the Cera- 
meicus with a thousand rowers, it arrived at the 
Eleusinium, and after circling it, passed by the 
Pelasgicum; and thus escorted came by the Pythium,* 
to where it is now moored. The other end of the 
stadium is occupied by a temple of Fortune with 


but, according to Dérpfeld, is the old shrine of Apollo near 
Pan’s Cave. 
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1 Iliad xv. 639 ; for this custom ef. Plutarch, Aratus 53; 
Pausanias ii. 3. 6; Philostratus, Heroicus 740. Copreus was 
the herald of Kurystheus, the task-master of Heracles. 

2 The Odeum or Theatre of Music, of which considerable 
remains exist; Pausanias vii. 20. 6. Regilla was the wife 
of Herodes. 

5 Pausanias i. 44. 11. The corpse of Melicertes or 
Palaemon, who was drowned by his mother Ino Leucothea, 
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her statue in ivory to show that she directs all con- 
tests. Herodes also changed the dress of the 
Athenian youths to its present form, and was the 
first to dress them in white cloaks, for before that 
time they had worn black cloaks whenever they sat 
in a group at public meetings, or marched in festal 
processions, in token of the public mourning of the 
Athenians for the herald Copreus,! whom they them- 
selves had slain when he was trying to drag the sons 
of Heracles from the altar. 

Herodes also dedicated to the Athenians the 
theatre in memory of Regilla,? and he made its roof 
of cedar wood, though this wood is considered costly 
even for making statues. These two monuments, 
then, are at Athens, and they are such as exist 
nowhere else in the Roman Empire; but I must not 
neglect to mention also the roofed theatre which he 
built for the Corinthians, which is far inferior indeed 
to the one at Athens but there are not many famous 
things elsewhere which equal it; and there are 
also the statues at the Isthmus and the colossal 
statue of the Isthmian god, and that of Amphitrite, 
and the other offerings with which he filled the 
temple; nor must I pass over the dolphin sacred to 
Melicertes.2 He also dedicated the stadium at Pytho 
to the Pythian god, and the aqueduct at Olympia 
to Zeus, and for the Thessalians and the Greeks 
who dwell around the Maliac gulf, the bathing pools 
at Thermopylae that heal the sick. Further he 
colonized Oricum in Epirus, which by this time had 
fallen into decay, and Canusium in Italy, and made 
it habitable by giving it a water-supply, since it was 
was carried by dolphins to the shore near Corinth, and games 
were celebrated in his honour at the Isthmus. 
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1 Of Corinth. 
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greatly in need of this. And he endowed the cities 
of Euboea and the Peloponnese and Boeotia with 
various gifts. And yet, though he had achieved such 
great works, he held that he had done nothing 
important because he had not cut through the 
Isthmus.4 For he regarded it as a really brilliant 
achievement to cut away the mainland to join two 
seas, and to contract lengths of sea into a voyage of 
twenty-six stades. This then he longed to do, but 
- he never had the courage to ask the Emperor to 
grant him permission, lest he should be accused of 
grasping at an ambitious plan to which not even 
Nero had proved himself equal. But in conversation 
he did let out that ambition in the following way. 
For as I have been told by Ctesidemus the Athenian, 
Herodes was driving to Corinth with Ctesidemus 
sitting by his side, and when he arrived at the 
Isthmus Herodes cried: “Poseidon, I aspire to do 
it, but no one will let me!” Ctesidemus was 
surprised at what he had said and asked him why he 
had made the remark. Whereupon Herodes replied : 
“For a long time I have been striving to bequeath 
to men that come after me some proof of an ambition 
that reveals me for the man I am, and I consider 
that I have not yet attained to this reputation.” 
Then Ctesidemus recited praises of his speeches 
and his deeds which no other man could surpass. 
But Herodes replied: “ All this that you speak of 
must decay and yield to the hand of time, and others 
will plunder my speeches and criticize now this, now 
that. But the cutting of the Isthmus is a deathless 
achievement and more than one would credit to 
human powers, for in my opinion to cleave through the 
Isthmus calls for Poseidon rather than a mere man.” 
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i émeppwomevn Kayser ; éppwnévn Cobet. 
3 Touseves Kayser ; zotyvar Cobet. 
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As to the being whom most men used to call the 
Heracles of Herodes, this was a youth in early man- 
hood,? as tall as a tall Celt, and in fact about eight 
feet high. Herodes describes him in one of his 
letters to Julian.? He says that his hair grew evenly 
on his head, his eyebrows were bushy and they met 
as though they were but one, and his eyes gave out a 
brilliant gleam which betrayed his impulsive tempera- 
ment; he was hook-nosed, and had a solidly built 
neck, which was due rather to work than to diet. 
His chest, too, was well formed and beautifully slim, 
and his legs were slightly bowed outwards, which 
made it easy for him to stand firmly planted. He 
was draped in wolf-skins sewed together to make a 
garment, and he used to contend against wild boars, 
jackals, wolves, and mad bulls, and would exhibit 
the scars from these combats. Some say that this 
Heracles was “ earth-born” and sprang from the folk 
in Boeotia, but Herodes says that he heard him say 
that his mother was a woman so strong that she 
herded cattle, and his father was Marathon whose 
statue is at Marathon, and he is arustic hero. Herodes 
asked this Heracles whether he also was immortal. 
To which he replied: “I am only longer lived than a 
mortal.” Then he asked him what he lived on, and 
he said: “I live chiefly on milk, and am fed by goats 
and herds of cows and brood mares, and the she-ass 
also provides a sweet sort of milk and light to digest. 
But when I meet with barley meal, I eat ten quarts,’ 


1 Odyssey x, 279 mp&rov bryvirn, Tod wep xapiectarn Hn; 
Lucian, Demonax 1, calls him Sostratus. 

* Antonius Julianus is mentioned by Aulus Gellius, Attic 
Nights, xix. 9. Perhaps Claudius Julianus, cos. ¢. 159, 
Fronto’s correspondent, is meant. 

3 One quart was regarded as a day’s ration for an ordinary 
man. 
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1 ** Goodfellow.” 2 of. Life of Aelian, below, p. 624. 
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and the farmers of Marathon and Boeotia supply 
me with this feast; they also nickname me Aga- 
thion,! because they think that I bring them luck.” 
« And what about your speech?” asked Herodes. 
* How were you educated, and by whom? For you 
do not seem to be an uneducated man.” “The 
interior of Attica educated me,” Agathion replied, 
“a good school for a man who wishes to be able to 
converse. For the Athenians in the city admit as 
hirelings youths who come in like a flood from Thrace 
and the Pontus and from other barbarian peoples, 
and their own speech deteriorates from the influence 
of these barbarians to a greater extent than they can 
contribute to the improvement of the speech of the 
newcomers. But the central district is untainted by 
barbarians, and hence its language remains uncor- 
rupted and its dialect sounds the purest strain of 
Atthis.”2 “Were you ever at a public festival?”’ 
inquired Herodes. “Yes, at Pytho,” replied 
Agathion, “but I did not mingle with the crowd, 
but from the summit of Parnassus I listened to the 
musical competitions when Pammenes won applause 
in tragedy, and it seemed to me that the wise Greeks 
were doing an immoral thing when they listened 
with delight to the criminal deeds of the houses of 
Pelops and Labdacus ; for when myths are not dis- 
credited they may be the counsellors of evil deeds.” 
When Herodes saw that he had a philosophic bent, 
he asked him also what was his opinion about the 
gymnastic contests, and he replied: “Even more do 
I laugh at them when I see men struggling with 
one another in the pancratium, and boxing, running, 
wrestling, and winning crowns for all this. Let the 
athlete who is a runner receive a crown for running 
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? Canobus or Canopus was the helmsman of Menelaus, who 
died in Egypt, and a city was named after him at the mouth 
of the Nile. His cult was often confused with that of 
Serapis, who had long been worshipped at Athens, and it is 
possible that the latter’s temple is meant here (Pausanias 
i. 34). 
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faster than a deer or a horse, and let him who 

trains for a weightier contest be crowned for wrest- 

ling with a bull or bear, a thing which I do every 

day; for fortune has robbed me of a really great 

enaonntet, now that Acarnania no longer breeds 
ons.” 

On this Herodes admired him greatly and begged 
him to dine with him. “To-morrow,” replied 
Agathion, “I will come to you at noon at the temple of 
Canobus,! and do you have there the largest bow! that 
is in the temple full of milk that has not been milked 
by a woman.” Accordingly he came next day at the 
time agreed upon, but when he had raised the bow] to 
his nose, he said: “The milk is not pure, for the odour 
of a woman’s hand assails my senses.” When he had 
said this he went away without tasting the milk. 
Then Herodes gave heed to what he had said about 
the woman, and sent to the cow-sheds to find out the 
truth; and on hearing that thus the matter actually 
stood, he recognized that there was a superhuman 
character about the man. 

Those who accused Herodes of having lifted his 
hand against Antoninus? on Mount Ida, at the time 
when the former was the governor of the free cities, 
and the latter of all the cities in Asia, were, in my 
opinion, unaware of the action brought by Demo- 
stratus against Herodes, in which he made many 
charges against him, but nowhere mentioned this 
insolent act, for the reason that it never took place. 
For though they did in a manner shove one another 
aside, as happens in a rough place and a narrow road, 
still they did not break the law by coming to blows, 


2 Later the Emperor Antoninus Pius; for his quarrel with 
Polemo about the same time see p. 534. 
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1 @ore Kayser; xalrou he suggests. 





1 Roman patricians and senators wore a half moon as a 
badge on their shoes ; cf. Juvenal vii. 191. In the inscription 
to Regilla, ‘¢ starry sandals” are mentioned as her family’s 
hereditary insignia. 
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and indeed Demostratus would not have neglected to 
describe the incident in his suit against Herodes, 
when he attacked the man so bitterly that he 
actually censured those acts of his which are regularly 
applauded. 

A charge of murder was also brought against 
Herodes, and it was made up in this way. His wife 
Regilla, it was said, was in the eighth month of 
her pregnancy, and Herodes ordered his freedman 
Alcimedon to beat her for some slight fault, and the 
woman died in premature childbirth from a blow in 
the belly. On these grounds, as though true, 
Regilla’s brother Braduas brought a suit against 
him for murder. He was a very illustrious man of 
consular rank, and the outward sign of his high 
birth, a crescent-shaped ivory buckle, was attached 
to his sandal.1 And when Braduas appeared before 
the Roman tribunal he brought no convincing proof 
of the charge that he was making, but delivered 
a long panegyric on himself dealing with his 
own family. Whereupon Herodes jested at his 
expense and said: “You have your pedigree on 
your toe-joints.”2 And when his accuser boasted 
too of his benefactions to one of the cities of Italy, 
Herodes said with great dignity: “I too could have 
recited many such actions of my own in whatever 
part of the earth I were now being tried.” Two 
things helped him in his defence. First that he had 
given orders for no such severe measures against 
Regilla; secondly, his extraordinary grief at her 
death. Even this was regarded as a pretence and 
made a charge against him, but nevertheless the 


2 7.¢, there was no need to talk about it. 
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truth prevailed. For he never would have dedicated 
to her memory so fine a theatre nor would he have 
postponed for her sake the casting of lots for his 
second consulship, if he had not been innocent 
of the charge; nor again would he have made an 
offering of her apparel at the temple of Eleusis, if he 
had been polluted by a murder when he brought it, 
for this was more likely to turn the goddesses into 
avengers of the murder than to win their pardon, 
He also altered the appearance of his house in her 
honour by making the paintings and decorations of 
the rooms black by means of hangings, dyes, and 
Lesbian marble, which is a gloomy and dark marble. 
And they say that Lucius, a wise man, tried to give 
Herodes advice about this, and since he could not 
persuade him to alter it, he turned him into ridicule. 
And this incident must not be omitted from my 
narrative, since it is held worthy of mention by learned 
writers. For this Lucius ranked among men re- 
nowned for learning, and since he had been trained in 
philosophy by Musonius of Tyre, his repartees were 
apt to hit the mark, and he practised a wit well suited 
to the occasion. Now, as he was very intimate with 
Herodes, he was with him when he was most deeply 
afflicted by his grief, and used to give him good 
advice to the following effect : “ Herodes, in every 
matter that which is enough is limited by the golden 
mean, and I have often heard Musonius argue on this 
theme, and have often discoursed on it myself; and, 
moreover, I used to hear you also, at Olympia, com- 
mending the golden mean to the Greeks, and at that 


course in mid channel between their banks. But 
what has now become of all this advice? For you 
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1 For a curious modern parallel see Punch 1916: ‘In 
Paris they are serving a half-mourning salad consisting 
mainly of potatoes, artichokes, and pickled walnuts . . . he 
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have lost your self-control, and are acting in a way 
that we must needs deplore, since you risk your great 
reputation.” He said more to the same effect. But 
since he could not convince him, he went away in 
anger. And he saw some slaves at a well that was 
in the house, washing radishes, and asked them for 
whose dinner they were intended. They replied 
that they were preparing them for Herodes. At 
this Lucius remarked: “ Herodes insults Regilla by 
eating white radishes! in a black house.” This 
speech was reported indoors to Herodes, and when 
he heard it he removed the signs of mourning from 
his house, for fear he should become the laughing- 
stock of wise men. 

Here is another admirable saying of this Lucius. 
The Emperor Marcus was greatly interested in 
Sextus the Boeotian philosopher, attending his 
classes and going to his very door. Lucius had just 
arrived in Rome, and asked the Emperor, whom he 
met going out, where he was going and for what 
purpose. Marcus answered: “ It is a good thing even 
for one who is growing old to acquire knowledge. I 
am going to Sextus the philosopher to learn what I do 
not yet know.” At this Lucius raised his hand to 
heaven, and exclaimed: “O Zeus!) The Emperor of 
the Romans is already growing old, but he hangs a 
tablet round his neck and goes to school, while my 
Emperor Alexander died at thirty-two!” What I 
have quoted is enough to show the kind of philosophy 
cultivated by Lucius, for these speeches suffice to 
reveal the man as a sip reveals the bouquet of wine. 

Thus, then, his grief for Regilla was quenched, 


expressed surprise at their failure to add a few radishes to 
the dish.” 
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1 otola Kayser; oixig Cobet. 





? The original of this verse, often parodied by the sophists, 
and several times by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is Odyssey 
iv. 498: 
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while his grief for his daughter Panathenais was 
mitigated by the Athenians, who buried her in the 
city, and decreed that the day on which she died 
should be taken out of the year. But when his other 
daughter, whom he called Elpinice, died also, he lay 
on the floor, beating the earth and crying aloud: 
*O my daughter, what offerings shall I consecrate 
to thee? What shall I bury with thee?” Then 
Sextus the philosopher who chanced to be present 
said: “No small gift will you give your daughter 
if you control your grief for her.” He mourned 
his daughters with this excessive grief because he 
was offended with his son Atticus. He had been 
misrepresented to him as foolish, bad at his letters, 
and of a dull memory. At any rate, when he could 
not master his alphabet, the idea occurred to Herodes 
to bring up with him twenty-four boys of the same 
age named after the letters of the alphabet, so that he 
would be obliged to learn his letters at the same time 
as the names of the boys. He saw too that he wasa 
drunkard and given to senseless amours, and hence 
in his lifetime he used to utter a prophecy over his 
own house, adapting a famous verse as follows: 


One fool methinks is still left in the wide house,} 


and when he died he handed over to him his mother’s 
estate, but transferred his own patrimony to other 
heirs. The Athenians, however, thought this in- 
human, and they did not take into consideration his 
foster-sons Achilles, Polydeuces, and Memnon, and that 
he mourned them as though they had been his own 
children, since they were highly honourable youths, 
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Herodes substitutes ** house ” for ‘* deep.” 
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1 These brothers are mentioned by Cassius Dio Ixxi. 33, 
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noble-minded and fond of study, a credit to their 
upbringing in his house. Accordingly he put up 
statues of them hunting, having hunted, and about 
to hunt, some in his shrubberies, others in the fields, 
others by springs or in the shade of plane-trees, not 
hidden away, but inscribed with execrations on any 
one who should pull down or move them. Nor 
would he have exalted them thus, had he not known 
them to be worthy of his praises. And when the 
Quintilii during their proconsulship of Greece cen- 
sured him for putting up the statues of these youths 
on the ground that they were an extravagance, he 
retorted: “ What business is it of yours if I amuse 
myself with my poor marbles?” 

His quarrel with the Quintilii' began, as most 
people assert, over the Pythian festival, when they 
held different views about the musical competition ; 
but some say that it began with the jests that 
Herodes made to Marcus at their expense. For 
when he saw that, though they were Trojans, the 
Emperor thought them worthy of the highest honours, 
he said: “I blame Homer's Zeus also, for loving the 
Trojans.” But the following reason is nearer the 
truth. When these two men were both governing 
Greece, the Athenians invited them to a meeting of 
the assembly, and made speeches to the effect that 
they were oppressed by a tyrant, meaning Herodes ; 
and finally begged that what they had said might be 
forwarded to the Emperor’s ears. And when the 
Quintilii felt pity for the people and without delay 
reported what they had heard, Herodes asserted 
that they were plotting against him, for they were 
inciting the Athenians to attack him. Certainly, 
after that meeting of the assembly there sprang into 
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Lucius Verus, the Emperor’s son-in-law and colleague 
cf. Cassius Dio lxxi. 1-2. — 
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activity men like Demostratus, Praxagoras and 
Mamertinus, and many others whose public policy 
was opposed to Herodes. Thereupon Herodes in- 
dicted them on the charge of a conspiracy to set the 
people against him, and tried to bring them before 
the proconsular court. But they escaped secretly 
and went to the Emperor Marcus, relying both on 
the Emperor’s disposition, which was somewhat 
democratic, and also on the favourable moment. 
For the Emperor did not acquit Herodes of being 
an accomplice in the treasonable plots of which he 
had suspected Lucius,! after the latter had become 
his consort in the Empire. Now the Emperor had 
his head-quarters among the tribes of Pannonia, with 
Sirmium for his base, and Demostratus and his 
friends lodged near the Emperor’s head-quarters, 
where Marcus furnished them with supplies, and 
often asked them whether they needed anything. 
Not only was he himself convinced that he ought to 
treat them with this benevolence, but also he was 
induced to do so by his wife and by his little 
daughter who could not yet speak plainly; for she 
above all used to fall at her father’s knees with 
many blandishments and implore him to save the 
Athenians for her. But Herodes lodged in a suburb 
in which towers had been erected, some of full height 
and others half-towers; and there had. travelled 
with him from home two girls, twins just of marriage- 
able age, who were greatly admired for their beauty. 
Herodes had brought them up from childhood, and 
appointed them to be his cupbearers and cooks, 
and used to call them his little daughters and loved 
them as though they were. They were the daughters 
of Alcimedon, and he was a freedman of Herodes. 
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1 @dvarov air Kayser; Oavaray airéy Cobet. 





? 4.e, it was a lost opportunity for a speech of ‘ covert 
allusion” ; see Glossary. 

? This is the only place where éxxAyola, ‘‘assembly,” is 
used as the equivalent of Wi¢icua, * decree voted.” 
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Now while they were asleep in one of the towers 
which was very strongly built, a thunderbolt struck 
them in the night and killed them. Herodes was 
driven frantic by this misfortune, and when he 
came before the Emperor’s tribunal he was not in 
his right mind but longed for death. For when he 
came forward to speak he launched into invectives 
against the Emperor, and did not even use figures of 
speech ! in his oration, though it might have been 
expected that a man who had been trained in this 
type of oratory would have had his own anger under 
control. But with an aggressive and unguarded 
tongue he persisted in his attack, and cried : “This 
is what I get for showing hospitality to Lucius, 
though it was you who sent him to me! These 
are the grounds on which you judge men, and you 
sacrifice me to the whim of a woman and a three- 
year-old child!” And when Bassaeus, the pretorian 
prefect, said that he evidently wished to die, Herodes 
replied: “My good fellow, an old man fears few 
things!’”’ With these words Herodes left the court, 
leaving much of his allowance of water in the clock 
still to run. But among the eminently philosophic 
actions of Marcus we must include his behaviour in 
this trial. For he never frowned or changed his 
expression, as might have happened even to an 
umpire, but he turned to the Athenians and said : 
“Make your defence, Athenians, even though 
Herodes does not give you leave.” And as he 
listened to the speeches in defence he was greatly 
pained, though without showing it, by many things 
that he heard. But when the decree? of the Athenian 
assembly was recited to him, in which they openly 
attacked Herodes for trying to corrupt the magis- 
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1 See p. 551. 
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trates of Greece with the honeyed strains of his 
eloquence, and when they exclaimed: “ Alas, what 
bitter honey !”’ and again, “ Happy they who perished 
in the plague!” his feelings were so profoundly 
affected by what he heard that he burst into tears 
without concealment. But since the Athenian de- 
fence contained an indictment not of Herodes only 
but also of his freedmen, Marcus turned his anger 
against the freedmen, employing a punishment which 
was “as mild as possible”; for by this phrase he 
himself describes his judgement. Only in the case of 
Aleimedon he remitted the penalty, saying that 
the loss of his children was enough. Thus did 
Marcus conduct this affair in a manner worthy of a 
philosopher. 

Some place on record the exile of Herodes, 
though exiled he was not, and they say that he lived 
at Oricum in Epirus and that he in fact founded the 
city! in order that it might be a residence suited to 
his constitution. But though Herodes did actually 
live in this place and fell ill there, and offered 
sacrifices in return for his recovery from sickness, 
still he was never condemned to exile nor did he 
suffer this penalty. And as a witness to the truth of 
this statement I will employ the divine Marcus. For 
after the affair in Pannonia, Herodes lived in Attica 
in the demes that he loved best, Marathon and 
Cephisia. And youths from all parts of the world 
hung on his lips, and they flocked to Athens in their 
desire to hear his eloquence. But he put it to the 
test whether the Emperor was offended with him on 
account of what had happened in the court, by 
sending him a letter which so far from being an 
apology was a complaint. For he said that he 
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* The Empress Faustina died suddenly at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, about a.p. 175. 
2 For the conspiracy and death of Cassius in Syria see 
Cassius Dio Ixxi, 22, 
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wondered why the Emperor no longer wrote to him, 
though in former times he had written to him so 
often that three letter-carriers had once arrived at his 
house in a single day, treading in one another's foot- 
steps. Thereupon the Emperor wrote to Herodes 
at some length and on several subjects, tempering 
what he wrote with an admirable urbanity, and from 
this letter I will extract all that bears on my present 
narrative, and publish it. The letter began with 
these words: “I greet you, friend Herodes!”” Then 
after discussing the military winter quarters where 
he was at the time, and lamenting his wife of whom 
he had recently been bereaved by death,! and after 
some remarks on his own bad health, he continued 
the letter as follows: “For yourself I wish you good 
health, and that you should think of me as well 
disposed to you. And do not regard yourself as 
unjustly treated, if after I detected the crimes of 
some of your household I chastised them with a 
punishment as mild as possible. Do not, I say, 
feel resentment against me on this account, but if 
I have annoyed you in aught, or am still annoying 
you, demand reparation from me in the temple of 
Athene in your city at the time of the Mysteries. 
For I made a vow, when the war began to blaze 
highest, that I too would be initiated, and I could 
wish that you yourself should initiate me into those 
rites.” Such was the apology of Marcus, so 
benignant and so firm. Who would ever have 
addressed in these terms one whom he had cast into 
exile, or who would have imposed exile on one whom 
he held worthy to be so addressed ? 

Moreover, the story is told that when Cassius 2 the 
governor of the Eastern provinces was plotting treason 
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? Lucian in his Peregrinus gives a full account of the self- 
immolation, of which he was an eyewitness, of Peregrinus 
Proteus the Cynic philosopher. This took place in a.p. 165. 
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against Marcus, Herodes rebuked him in a letter 
that ran thus: “ Herodes to Cassius. You have gone 
mad.” We must regard this letter as not merely a 
rebuke but also as a strong demonstration by one 
who, to defend the Emperor, took up the weapons 
of the intelligence. 

The speech which Demostratus delivered against 
Herodes is, I think, admirable. In regard to its style, 
its characterization is even throughout, for the impres- 
sive manner is sustained from the opening sentences 
to the end of the speech. But the formal modes 
of expression are manifold and never alike, but are 
worthy of all praise. I grant that the speech has 
become famous among the malicious partly on 
account of Herodes, because it attacked one so 
distinguished. But how stoutly Herodes bore him- 
self in the face of abuse will appear also from what 
he once said to the Cynic Proteus! at Athens. For 
this Proteus was one of those who have the courage 
of their philosophy, so much so that he threw himself 
into a bonfire at Olympia; and he used to dog the 
steps of Herodes and insult him in a semi-barbarous 
dialect. So once Herodes turned round and said : 
«You speak ill of me, so be it, but why in such bad 
Greek?” And when Proteus became still more per- 
sistent with his accusations, he said: “ We two have 
grown old, you in speaking ill of me and I in hearing 
you.” By which he implied that, though he heard 
him, he laughed him to scorn, because he was con- 
vinced that false accusations reach the ears but 
wound no deeper.? 

I will describe also the eloquence of Herodes and 
proceed to the main characteristics of his oratory. I 


2 An echo of Aeschines, On the False Embassy, 149. 
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* From Aristophanes, Frogs 1003 : 


quik’ dv 7d wveiua Netov Kal KabeoryKds Ad Bys. 


® The same figure is used by Lucian, Dialogues of the 
Sea-Gods 8, 
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have already said that he counted Polemo, Favorinus, 
and Scopelian among his teachers, that he attended 
the lectures of Secundus the Athenian, but for 
the critical branch of oratory he studied with 
Theagenes of Cnidos and Munatius of Tralles; and 
for the doctrines of Plato, with Taurus of Tyre. The 
structure of his work was suitably restrained, and its 
strength lay in subtlety rather than in vigour of 
attack. He was impressive in the plain style, 
sonorous after the manner of Critias; his ideas were 
such as would not occur to the mind of another ; he 
had an easy and urbane wit which was not dragged 
in, but inspired by the subjects themselves; his 
diction was pleasing and abounded in figures and 
had grace and beauty; he was skilful in varying 
his constructions; his tone was not vehement but 
smooth and steady,! and, speaking generally, his type 
of eloquence is like gold dust shining beneath the 
waters of a silvery eddying river.2 For while he 
devoted himself to the study of all the older writers, 
from Critias he was inseparable, and he made the 
Greeks better acquainted with him, since he had 
hitherto been neglected and overlooked. And when 
all Greece was loud in applause of Herodes and 
called him one of the Ten,? he was not abashed by 
such a compliment, though it seems magnificent 
enough, but replied to his admirers with great 
urbanity: “Well at any rate I am better than 
Andocides.” Though no man ever learned more 
easily than he, he did not neglect hard work, but 
used to study even while he drank his wine, and at 
night in his wakeful intervals. Hence the lazy and 
light-minded used to call him the “Stuffed Orator.” 


8 The Ten Attic Orators of the canon. 
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Different men excel in different ways and this or 
that man is superior to another in this or that, since 
one is admirable as an extempore speaker, another 
at elaborating a speech, but our friend surpassed 
every other sophist in his grasp of all these methods ; 
and when he wished to move his hearers he drew 
not only on tragedy but also on the life of every day. 

There are extant by Herodes very many letters, 
discourses and diaries, handbooks and collections of 
suitable passages in which the flowers of antique 
erudition have been collected in a small volume. 
And those who cast in his teeth the fact that while 
he was yet a youth he broke down in a speech before 
the Emperor in Pannonia, are, I think, not aware 
that the same thing happened to Demosthenes also, 
when he spoke before Philip. And Demosthenes 
returned to Athens and demanded honours and 
crowns, though the Athenians never recovered 
Amphipolis!; but Herodes after that humiliation 
rushed to the river Danube as though he would 
throw himself in; for so overwhelming was his desire 
to become famous as an orator, that he assessed the 
penalty of failure at death. 

He died at the age of about seventy-six, of a 
wasting sickness. And though he expired at Mara- 
thon and had left directions to his freedmen to bury 
him there, the Athenians carried him off by the 
hands of the youths and bore him into the city, and 
every age went out to meet the bier with tears and 
pious ejaculations, as would sons who were bereft of 
a good father. They buried him in the Panathenaic 
stadium, and inscribed over him this brief and noble 


1 Philip had taken Amphipolis in 357, eleven years before 
this embassy, and the failure of Demosthenes had nothing 
to do with its retention by him, 
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1 Nothing more of any importance is known about is 


sophist, 
2 He was ‘“‘king archon ” at Athens. 
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epitaph ; “ Here lies all that remains of Herodes, son 
of Atticus, of Marathon, but his glory is world-wide.” 
That is, all I haye to say concerning Herodes the 
Athenian; part of it has been told already by others, 
but part was hitherto unknown. 

2, My narrative calls me to consider the sophist 
Tueopotus.! Theodotus was a chief magistrate? of 
the Athenian people at the time when the Athenians 
had their quarrel with Herodes, and though he never 
reached the stage of open hostility towards him, he 
plotted against him in secret, since he had a talent 
for profiting by any turn of affairs; and indeed he 
was one of the baser sort. At any rate he became 
so thoroughly mixed up with Demostratus and his 
friends that he collaborated with them in the 
speeches that they were carefully preparing against 
Herodes. Also he was appointed to the chair of 
rhetoric to educate the youth of Athens, and was the 
first to receive a salary of ten thousand drachmae 
from the Emperor. Yet this fact alone would not 
be worth mentioning; for not all who ascend this 
chair are worthy of mention, but I do so because 
Marcus assigned to Herodes the task of choosing the 
Platonic philosophers and the Stoics, Peripatetics, and 
Epicureans, but this man he himself chose from the 
opinion that he had formed of him to direct the edu- 
cation of the youth and called him a past master of 
political oratory and an ornament to rhetoric. This 
man was a pupil of Lollianus, but he had also attended 
the lectures of Herodes, He lived to be over fifty, 
held the chair for two years, and both in the forensic 
and purely sophistic branches of oratory the style of 
his speeches was sufficiently good, 

3. ArisToc.es of Pergamon also won renown among 
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1 An echo of Plato, Republic 489 8; Phaedrus 233 kr. 

2 The vote of Athene given in the trial of Orestes in 
Aeschylus, Hwmenides, became a proverb. 

3 The Greek epithet is from Jliad xiii. 361. 
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the sophists, and I will relate all thatI have heard 
about him from men older than myself. This man 
belonged to a family of consular rank, and though 
from boyhood to early manhood he had devoted 
himself to the teachings of the Peripatetic school, he 
went over entirely to the sophists, and at Rome 
regularly attended the lectures of Herodes on ex- 
tempore oratory. Now, so long as he was a student of 
philosophy he was slovenly in appearance, unkempt 
and squalid in his dress, but now he began to be 
fastidious, discarded his slovenly ways, and admitted 
into his house all the pleasures that are afforded by 
the lyre, the flute, and the singing voice, as though 
they had come begging to his doors! For though 
hitherto he had lived with such austerity he now 
began to be immoderate in his attendance at theatres 
and their loud racket. When he was beginning to 
be famous at Pergamon, and all the Hellenes in that 
region hung on his oratory, Herodes travelled to Per- 
gamon and sent all his own pupils to hear him, thereby 
exalting the reputation of Aristocles as though 
Athene? herself had cast her vote. His style of 
eloquence was lucid and Attic, but it was more 
suited to formal discourse than to forensic argument, 
for his language is without acrimony or impulsive 
outbreaks on the spur of the moment. And even 
his Atticism, tested by comparison with the language 
of Herodes, will seem over-subtle and deficient in the 
qualities of magnificence and sonorousness. Aristocles 
died when his hair was streaked with grey,® on the 
very threshold of old age. 

4. AntTiocuus the sophist was born at Aegae in 
Cilicia of so distinguished a family that even now 
his descendants are made consuls. When he was 
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1 In the sophistic literature of this period there is much 
evidence of the decay of the Greek towns, especially in 
Aristeides, Oration 43, and of the generosity of sophists in 
restoring them. 

* For an interview of Apollonius and Asclepius in the 
temple at Aegae see Philostratus, Life of Apollonius i. 8. 9. 
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accused of cowardice in not appearing to speak 
before the assembly and taking no part in public 
business, he said: “ It is not you but myself that I 
fear.” No doubt that was because he knew that he 
had a bitter and violent temper, and that he could 
not control it. But nevertheless he used to aid the 
citizens from his private means as far as he was able, 
and furnished them not only with corn whenever he 
saw they were in need, but also with money to restore 
their dilapidated buildings.1_ He used to spend very 
many nights in the temple of Asclepius,? both on 
account of the dreams that he had there, and also on 
account of all the intercourse there is between those 
who are awake and converse with one another, for 
in his case the god used to converse with him while 
awake, and held it to be a triumph of his healing art 
to ward off disease from Antiochus. 

As a boy, Antiochus was a pupil of Dardanus the 
Assyrian, and as he grew to early manhood he 
studied with Dionysius of Miletus, who was already 
living in Ephesus. He had no talent for formal dis- 
course, and since he was the shrewdest of men he used 
to run down this branch of the art as childish, so 
that he might appear to despise it rather than to be 
unequal to it. But in declamation he won great 
fame, for he had a sure touch in simulated arguments, 
was energetic in accusation and invective, brilliant in 
defence, strong in characterization, and, in a word, 
his style of eloquence was somewhat too sophistic 
for the forensic branch and more forensic than 
sophistic usually is. He handled the emotions 
more skilfully than any other sophist, for he did not 


3 The same is said of Nicetes, p. 511, of Damianus, p. 
606 ; cf. Cicero, Brutus 31. 
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1 pytopelas Kayser, but suggests Oewplas or icroplas. 





1 4.e, she had the alternative of marrying him; for a 
dilemma arising out of a similar case ¢f Hermogenes, 
Ilept ordoewy iii. 15, 

2 The theme presented the arguments for the Cretan 
claim that the tomb of Zeus was in Crete. 
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spin out long monodies or abject lamentations, but 
expressed them in a few words and adorned them 
with ideas better than I can describe, as is evident 
in other cases that he pleaded, but especially in the 
following. A girl has been ravished, and has chosen 
that her ravisher shall be put to death!; later a 
child is born of this rape, and the grandfathers 
dispute as to which one of them shall bring up the 
child. Antiochus was pleading on behalf of its 
paternal grandfather, and exclaimed: “Give up the 
child! Give it up this instant before it can taste its 
mother’s milk!” The other theme is as follows. 
A tyrant abdicates on condition of immunity for him- 
self. He is slain by one whom he has caused to be 
made a eunuch, and the latter is on his defence for the 
murder. In this case Antiochus refuted the strongest 
point made by the prosecution when they quoted 
the compact between the people and the tyrant; 
and threw in an ingenious argument while he set 
forth the eunuch’s personal grievance : “ With whom, 
pray,’ cried he, “did he make this agreement? 
With children, weak women, boys, old men, and 
men. But there is no description of me in that 
contract.”’ Most skilful, too, was his defence of 
the Cretans, standing their trial in the matter of 
the tomb of Zeus2; when he made brilliant use of 
arguments drawn from natural philosophy and all 
that is taught concerning the gods. He delivered 
extempore declamations, but he also took pains with 
written compositions, as others of his works make 
evident, but above all, his History. For in this he 
has displayed to the full both his powers of language 
and of thought, and, moreover, he devotes himself to 
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1 Life of Apollonius i. 18, vi. 42. 
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the love of the beautiful. Concerning the end of 
Antiochus, some say that he died at the age of 
seventy, others that he was not so old; again, some 
say that he died at home, others abroad. 

5. ALexaNDER, who was generally nicknamed 
“ Clay-Plato,” was born at Seleucia, a famous city in 
Cilicia. His father had the same name as himself and 
was very talented in forensic oratory, while his mother, 
as her portraits show, was extraordinarily beautiful, 
and in fact resembled the Helen of Eumelus. (Now 
Eumelus painted a picture of Helen that was thought 
worthy to be derlicated in the Roman Forum.) 
They say that among others who fell in love with 
her was Apollonius of Tyana, and that he made no 
secret of it; that she rejected the others, but gave 
herself to Apollonius because of her desire for noble 
offspring, since he more than ordinary men had in 
him something divine, In my work on Apollonius! I 
have stated clearly on how many grounds this story 
is incredible. But it is true that Alexander had a 
godlike appearance, and was conspicuous for his 
beauty and charm. For his beard was curly and of 
moderate length, his eyes large and melting, his nose 
well shaped, his teeth very white, his fingers long and 
slender, and well fitted to hold the reins of eloquence. 
He had, moreover, a large fortune, which he used 
to spend on pleasures that were above reproach. 

After he had reached manhood he went on an 
embassy to Antoninus on behalf of Seleucia, and 
malicious gossip became current about him, that to 
make himself look younger he used artificial means. 
Now the Emperor seemed to be paying too little 
attention to him, whereupon Alexander raised his 
voice and said: “Pay attention to me, Caesar.” 
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* For the Gymnosophists see Life of Apollonius vi. 6. 
This sect of naked ascetics and miracle-workers had 
migrated from India to Egypt and Ethiopia. 
For this phrase ef, Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus 32 ; 


in tragedy, as here, it means “sit,” or ‘‘rest,” but not 
“kneel.” 
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The Emperor, who was much irritated with him for 
using so unceremonious a form of address, retorted : 
“TI am paying attention, and I know you well. You 
are the fellow who is always arranging his hair, 
cleaning his teeth, and polishing his nails, and 
always smells of perfume.” 

For the greater part of his life he carried on his 
profession at Antioch, Rome, Tarsus, and, by Zeus, in 
the whole of Egypt, for he travelled even to the 
place where is the sect of the Naked Philosophers.} 
His visits to Athens were few, but it would not be 
proper to ignore them. He journeyed to the tribes 
of Pannonia at the summons of the Emperor Marcus, 
who was conducting the war there and bestowed on 
him the title of Imperial Secretary for the Greeks. 
When he reached Athens—and it is a journey of no 
ordinary length for one travelling from the East— 
‘“‘ Here,” said he, “let us bend the knee in repose.” ? 
After saying this he announced to the Athenians 
that he would deliver extempore speeches, since they 
were very eager to hear him. But when he was told 
that Herodes was living at Marathon, and that all 
the Athenian youth had followed him there, he 
wrote him a letter asking him for his Hellenes; to 
which Herodes replied : “ I will come myself too with 
my Hellenes.” They were accordingly assembled 
in the Cerameicus, in the theatre which has been 
called the Theatre of Agrippa,’ and as the day was 
already far advanced and Herodes still tarried, the 
Athenians complained that the lecture was being 
given up, and they thought that it was a trick; 

3 For this theatre see below, p. 580. On the identity of 
this building with the Odeum in the agora see Hesperia, 19. 
1950. 
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1 A favourite theme was the comparison of nomadie with 
city life, with the Scythians to point the moral; ¢. below, 
p. 575, 620; Apsines 228, 247. 
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so that it became necessary for Alexander to come 
forward and make the introductory speech before the 
arrival of Herodes. Now his introductory speech 
was a panegyric of the city and an apology to the 
Athenians for not having visited them before, and 
it was of the appropriate length, for it was like an 
epitome of a Panathenaic oration. The Athenians 
thought his appearance and costume so exquisite 
that before he spoke a word a low buzz of approval 
went round as a tribute to his perfect elegance. 
Now the theme that they chose was this: “The 
speaker endeavours to recall the Scythians to their 
éarlier nomadic life, since they are losing their health 
by dwelling in cities.”1 After pausing for a brief 
space he sprang from his seat with a look of gladness 
on his face, like one who brings good news to those 
who shall listen to what he has to tell them. While 
his speech was proceeding, Herodes made his appear- 
ance, wearing a shady Arcadian hat as was the 
fashion in the summer season at Athens, but perhaps 
also to show Alexander that he had just arrived from 
ajourney. Thereupon Alexander adapted his speech 
so as to take note of the famous man’s presence in 
impressive and sonorous language; and he put it tc 
him whether he would prefer to listen to the argu- 
ment that was already being discussed or to propose 
another himself. Herodes glanced towards the 
audience, saying that he would do whatever they 
decided, and they unanimously agreed that they 
would hear The Scythians; for indeed Alexander was 
making out his case with brilliant success, as the 
anecdote shows. But he made a further wonderful 
display of his marvellous powers in what now took 
place. For the sentiments that he had so brilliantly 
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tragedy, the iambic metre and dva- repeated are marks of 
Asianism. 
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expressed before Herodes came he now recast in his 
presence, but with such different words and different 
rhythms, that those who were hearing them for 
the second time could not feel that he was repeating 
himself.! For example, before Herodes appeared, 
the epigram that won the greatest applause was this: 
“When it is stagnant, even water goes bad.” But 
after his arrival he gave it a different force, by saying: 
«Even those waters are sweeter that keep on the 
move.” Here are some more quotations from The 
Scythians of Alexander. “When the Danube froze 
I would travel South, but when it thawed I would 
go North, always in perfect health, not as I am now, 
an invalid. For what harm can come to a man 
who follows the seasons in their course?” In the 
last part of his speech he denounced the city as a 
cramped and suffocating dwelling, and for the closing 
sentence he cried out very loud: “Come fling open 
the gates,? I must breathe the air!” Then he 
hastened up to Herodes, embraced him and said: 
“Pray regale me in return.” “ Why not indeed,” 
said Herodes, “when you have regaled me so 
splendidly?” When the declamation was over, 
Herodes called together the more advanced of his 
own pupils and asked them what was their opinion 
of the sophist; and when Sceptus of Corinth said 
that he had found the clay but had still to find the 
Plato, Herodes cut him short, and said: “Do not 
talk like that to anyone else, for,’ said he, “you 
will incriminate yourself as an illiterate critic. Nay 
rather follow me in thinking him a more sober 
Scopelian.” 8 Herodes thus characterized him because 
he had observed that the sophist knew how to 


8 For Scopelian’s style see above, pp. 518, 519. 
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1 This is the technical term to describe the theme voted 
for by the audience when several had been proposed. 

2 This theme is based on the narrative o Thucydides 
vii. 75. 

® An echo of the famous saying of Aeschylus that his 
plays were *‘ slices,” reudxy, from Homer's splendid feasts, 
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combine a sober and tempered eloquence with a 
bold use of sophistic modes of thought ; and when he 
himself declaimed before Alexander he raised his 
eloquence to a higher pitch, because he knew that 
Alexander took the keenest pleasure in intensity 
and force; and he introduced into his speech 
rhythms more varied than those of the flute and the 
lyre, because he considered that Alexander was 
especially skilful in elaborate variations. The theme 
elected) by his audience was, “The wounded in 
Sicily implore the Athenians who are retreating 
thence to put them to death with their own hands.” * 
In the course of this argument, with tears in his 
eyes, he uttered that famous and often quoted 
supplication: “Ah, Nicias! Ah, my father! As 
you hope to see Athens once more!” Whereupon 
they say that Alexander exclaimed: “O Herodes, 
we sophists are all of us merely small slices of 
yourself!” And that Herodes was delighted 
beyond measure by this eulogy, and yielding to his 
innate generosity presented him with ten pack- 
animals, ten horses, ten cup-bearers, ten shorthand 
writers, twenty talents of gold, a great quantity of 
silver, and two lisping children from the deme 
Collytus, since he was told that Alexander liked to 
hear childish voices. This, then, is what happened 
to Alexander at Athens. 

Now since I have set before my readers certain 
memorable sayings of the other sophists, I must 
make Alexander also known to them by quoting 
several sayings of his. For among the Greeks he has 
never yet attained to the full measure of the renown 
that is his due. The following quotations from his 
discourses show how sublime and at the same time 
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1 Quoted by Norden, p. 411, to illustrate the excessive 
use of rhythm in prose. 

® The point lies in the magniloquent use of the plural and 
the hackneyed allusions. 

3 Thucydides i. 118 speaks of this oracle, but not in con- 
nexion with Pericles. 

“ Herodotus i. 66 describes the misleading oracle which 
refused the Spartans the conquest of Arcadia, but promised 
that they should take Tegea; they were defeated and 
captured by the Tegeans, 
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how delightful was his style of eloquence. “ Marsyas 
was in love with Olympus, and Olympus with flute- 
playing.” And again: “ Arabia is a land of abundant 
woods, well-shaded plains, there is no barren spot, 
her soil is all plants and flowers. Not a leaf that 
Arabia grows would one ever throw aside, no stem 
or stalk that grew there would one ever cast away ; 
so happy is her soil in all that exudes therefrom.” ! 
And again: “I am a poor man from Ionia, yet 
Ionia consists of pure Hellenes who colonized the 
land of the barbarians.’ Antiochus made fun 
of this style, and despised Alexander for in- 
dulging too much in the luxury of fine-sounding 
words; and so when he came before the public 
at Antioch he began his speech with the words: 
“Tonias, Lydias, Marsyases, foolishness, propose me 
themes.” 2 

In these quotations I have shown Alexander’s 
peculiar talent for declamation, but I must go on to 
show it in themes of another kind. For instance, 
when his theme was this: “ Pericles urges that they 
should keep up the war, even after the oracle in 
which the Pythian god declared that, whether 
summoned to their aid or not summoned, he would 
be the ally of the Lacedaemonians,” * he withstood 
the oracle with these words: “But the Pythian 
god, you say, promises to aid the Lacedaemonians. 
He is deceiving them. Even so did he promise 
them Tegea.”’4 And again, when representing the 
man who advised Darius to throw a bridge over the 
Danube,’ he said: “ Let the Danube of the Scythians 
flow beneath your feet, and if he gives your army a 


5 In Herodotus iv. 89 is a passage which may have inspired 
this theme. 
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avnp ev tots duvatwrdros ta&v Ilepyaiwy, ddd- 


1 driuérepa Kayser ; driuorépas Cobet. 


1 cf. Herodotus vii. 10, In Philostratus, as in Hermogenes, 
On the Types of Style 396, the name should be Artabanus, 
not Artabazus. 

2 This is a variant of The Scythians ; see p. 572. 

8 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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smooth crossing, do him the honour of drinking of 
his waters.” Again, when he sustained the part of 
Artabazus trying to dissuade Xerxes from making a 
second expedition against Greece,’ he summed up 
the argument as follows: ‘ Now the condition of the 
Persians and Medes is as I have said, O King, if you 
stay where you are. But the soil of the Greeks is 
poor, their sea is narrow, their men are foolhardy, 
their gods are jealous gods.” When he was trying ~ 
to persuade those who had bad health in the plains 
to migrate to the mountains,? he thus discoursed on 
nature: “I believe the Creator of the universe 
hurled down the plains as being of less precious 
material, and raised up the mountains as worthy of 
regard. These the sun greets first and abandons 
last. Who would not love a place where the days 
are longer than elsewhere?” 

Alexander’s teachers were Favorinus and Dionysius. 
But he left Dionysius when his education was only 
half completed, because he had been summoned by 
his father who was ill. Then, when his father was 
dead, Alexander became the genuine disciple of 
Favorinus, and it was from him above all that he 
caught the charm and beauty of his eloquence, 
Some say that Alexander died in Gaul while he was 
still an Imperial Secretary, others that he died in 
Italy after he had ceased to be Secretary. Again 
some say that he was sixty, others that he had not 
reached that age. Some say that he left a son, 
others a daughter, but on these points I could 
discover nothing worth mentioning. 

6. I must not omit to mention Varus*® who came 
from Perge. The father of Varus was Callicles, one 
of Perge’s most important citizens. His teacher 
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1 wévew Kayser; pevetv Cobet, 





? Quadratus was proconsul of Asia a.p. 165; Aristeides 
calls him a sophist. 

2 Artemis. 

* This hackneyed antithesis was ridiculed by Lucian, 
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was Quadratus! the consular, who used to argue 
extempore on abstract philosophical themes, and as 
a sophist followed the fashion set by Favorinus. 
Varus was commonly nicknamed “ the stork,” because 
of the fiery hue and beaked shape of his nose, and 
that this witticism was not far-fetched we may 
gather from the likenesses of him which are dedicated 
in the temple of the goddess? of Perge. The follow- 
ing is characteristic of his eloquence: “When you 
arrive at the Hellespont do you call for a horse? 
When you arrive at Athos do you wish to navigate 
it?’ Man, do you not know the regular routes? 
You throw this handful of earth on the Hellespont, 
and think you that it will remain, when mountains 
do not remain?” It is said that he used to declaim 
these words in a magnificent and well-trained voice. 
For the rest, he died at home while still a young 
man, leaving children, and his descendants are all 
highly esteemed in Perge. 

7. Hermocenss, whowas born at Tarsus, by the time 
he was fifteen had attained such a reputation as a 
sophist that even the Emperor Marcus became eager 
to hear him. At any rate Marcus made the journey to 
hear him declaim, and was delighted with his formal 
discourse, but marvelled at him when he declaimed 
extempore, and gave him splendid presents. But 
when Hermogenes arrived at manhood his powers 
suddenly deserted him, though this was not due to 
any apparent disease, and this provided the envious 
with an occasion for their wit. For they declared 
that his words were in very truth “winged,” as 
Homer says, and that Hermogenes had moulted 


The Rhetorician’s Guide 18; of. Cicero, De finibus ii. 34; 
Dio Chrysostom, Oration iii. 31 Arnim. 
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1 A parody of Pindar, Nem. iii. 72. 
® Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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them, like wing-feathers. And once Antiochus the 
sophist, jesting at his expense, said: “Lo, here is 
that fellow Hermogenes, who among boys was an 
old man, but among the old is a boy.”! The follow- 
ing will show the kind of eloquence that he affected. 
In a speech that he was delivering before Marcus, 
he said, “‘ You see before you, Emperor, an orator who 
still needs an attendant to take him to school, an 
orator who still looks to come of age.” He said 
much more of this sort and in the same facetious 
vein. He died at a ripe old age, but accounted as 
one of the rank and file, for he became despised 
when his skill in his art deserted him. 

8. PuttaGrus or Cricra? was a pupil of Lollianus, 
and was the most excitable and hot-tempered of the 
sophists. For instance it is said that when someone 
in his audience began to go to sleep, he gave him a 
blow in the face with his open hand. After making 
a brilliant start in his career while still a mere boy, 
he did not fall short of it even when he began to 
grow old, but made such progress that he was 
regarded as the model of what a teacher should be. ~ 
But though he lived among many peoples and won a 
great reputation among them for his dexterity in 
handling arguments, at Athens he showed no skill 
in handling his own hot temper, but picked a quarrel 
with Herodes just as though he had come there for 
that very purpose. For he was walking towards 
evening in the Cerameicus with four men of the 
sort that at Athens chase after the sophists, and 
saw a young man on his right, with several others, 
keep turning round, and imagining that he was 
making some jest at his expense he called out: 
« Well, and who may you be?” “I am Amphicles,” 
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1 éomacuévn Kayser; dveoracuéry Cobet. 





1 The second-century sophists, when purists, carefully 
avoided ‘‘barbarisms” and Latinisms. The most striking 
instance of this is Life of Apollonius iv. 5. Aristeides in his 
panegyric of Rome used no Roman name. Dio Chrysostom, 
Oration xxi. 11, defends his allusions to the Emperor Nero 
and others who are ‘* modern and despised.” 
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he replied, “if indeed you have heard of that 
citizen of Chalcis.”” “Then keep away from my 
lectures,” said Philagrus, “for you do not appear to 
me to have any sense.” “And who are you?” 
inquired the other, “to issue that edict?” Where- 
upon Philagrus said that it was an insult to him not 
to be recognized wherever he might be. An out- 
landish word! escaped him in the heat of his anger, 
and Amphicles pounced on it, for he was in fact 
the most distinguished of the pupils of Herodes, 
and asked: “In what classic is that word to be 
found?” “In Philagrus,’ was the answer. Now 
this foolish brawl went no further at the time; but 
on the next day he learned that Herodes was living 
in his suburban villa, and wrote him a letter accusing 
him of neglecting to teach his pupils decent manners. 
To this Herodes replied: “It seems to me that you 
are not very successful with your prooemium.” This 
was to censure him for not trying to win the good- 
will of his hearers, which one must regard as the 
true prooemium of a declamation. But Philagrus, as 
though he did not understand the conundrum, or 
understood, but regarded the advice of Herodes as 
absurd, though it was in fact excellent, was dis- 
appointed in his declamation because he came before 
an audience that was ill-disposed towards him. For 
as I have heard from men older than myself, his 
introductory speech gave offence, because they 
thought it had a new-fangled ring and was discon- 
nected in its ideas; nay they even thought it childish. 
For into his encomium of the Athenians he inserted 
a lament for his wife who had died in Ionia. So when 
he came to deliver his declamation a plot was formed 
against him, as follows. In Asia he had already 
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1 Mydiouod . . . didummicnod Kayser; Mydicudy . . . Bcder- 
miguov Cobet. 





1 This theme is probably deriyed from Thueydides viii, 


' 86, where Alcibiades declines the aid of the Argives. 


* There was a similar guild of artifices scaenici at Rome; 
see below, p. 596. This guild, one of the earliest instances 
of organized labour, had extraordinary power and even 
political influence. 

* Diogenes Laertius vii, 182 mentions equestrian statues 
in the Cerameicus, but nothing more is known about them. 
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argued a certain theme entitled: “They reject as 
allies those whom they have not invited to their 
aid.” + This argument had already been published, 
and had attracted notice, in fact it had greatly 
enhanced his reputation. Now a rumour reached 
the pupils of Herodes that Philagrus, when a theme 
was proposed to him, used to improvise the first time, 
but did not do so on a second occasion, but would 
declaim stale arguments that he had used before. 
Accordingly they proposed to him this same theme 
“The Uninvited,” and when he pretended to be 
improvising they retaliated by reading the declama- 
tion aloud. Then the lecture became the scene of 
uproar and laughter, with Philagrus shouting and 
vociferating that it was an outrage on him not to be 
allowed to use what was his own; but he failed to 
win acquittal of a charge that was so fully proven. 
Now all this took place in the theatre of Agrippa, 
and after an interval of about four days he came 
forward to declaim in the council-chamber of the 
theatrical artisans,’ the building which stands near 
the gates of the Cerameicus not far from the 
equestrian statues.? But when he was winning 
universal approval in the character of Aristogeiton 
demanding the right to denounce Demosthenes for 
conspiring with Persia and Aeschines for conspiring 
with Philip—accusations which they had in fact 
brought against one another4—his very utterance 
was stifled by his wrath. For with choleric persons 
the breath on which the voice depends is apt to 
obscure and check the power of speech. It is true 
that, somewhat later, he was promoted to the ehair 


4 For this obviously fictitious theme see Marcellinus iv, 
472 Walz. 
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1 Cobet would insert col dé égav **to thee the East” for 
symmetry. 
2 uadav Kayser ; mafav Cobet. 





1 An allusion to Jliad xv. 190 foll., where Poseidon 
describes the partition of the universe among Zeus, Hades 
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of rhetoric at Rome, nevertheless at Athens, for the 
reasons I have stated, he was deprived of the credit 
that was his due. 

The following quotation shows the characteristic 
style of Philagrus’ oratory in his introductory 
speeches: “ And so you think that the sun is jealous 
of the evening-star, or that it matters to him what star 
beside is in the sky? Not thus is it with this mighty 
fire. For it seems to me that, like the poet,! he 
assigns his portion to each, saying: To thee I give 
the North and to thee the South, to thee the evening, 
but in the darkness of night are ye all, yea all, when 
I am invisible ; 

Then the sun rises leaving the fair waters of the sea,? 


and the stars are nowhere.” The rhythms that he 
used in his declamations may be seen in his speech 
“The Uninvited”’; and indeed he is said to have 
delighted in such rhythms: “ Friend, to-day I have 
seen thee as thou art, to-day thou speakest to me in 
arms and sword in hand.” And again: “The only 
friendship that I recognize springs from the assembly 
of the people. Therefore depart, friends, since for 
you we preserve this title, and if ever we need allies, 
we will send for you; if ever, that is to say!” 

In height Philagrus was below the average, his 
brow was stern, his eye alert and easily roused to 
anger, and he was himself conscious of his morose 
temper. Hence when one of his friends asked 
him why he did not enjoy bringing up a family, he 
replied: “Because I do not even enjoy myself.” 


and himself; but possibly the meaning is ‘like a poet 
assigning their parts to the actors.” 

2 Odyssey iii. 1. This speech is quoted by Norden, p. 413, 
as an example of the metrical rhythms of Sophistic. 
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1 This is perhaps merely a foolish play on the word 
ebdaluwy, ‘ happy.” 

2 Aristeides i. 514. 

3 Quoted by Synesius, On Dreams 155 3. 
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Some say that he died at sea, others in Italy when 
he was on the eve of old age. 

9. ARISTEIDES, whether he was the son of Eudaemon 
or is himself to be so called,! was born at Hadriani. 
a town of no great size in Mysia. But he was 
educated at Athens when Herodes was at the height 
of his fame, and at Pergamon in Asia when Aristocles 
was teaching oratory there. Though he had poor 
health from his boyhood, he did not fail to work hard. 
The nature of his disease and the fact that he suffered 
from a palsy of the muscles he tells us himself in his 
Sacred Discourses.2, These discourses served him in 
some sort as a diary, and such diaries are excellent 
teachers of the art of speaking well on any subject.® 
And since his natural talent was not in the line 
of extempore eloquence, he strove after extreme 
accuracy, and turned his attention to the ancient 
writers ; he was well endowed with native ability 
and purified his style of any empty verbosity. 
Aristeides made few journeys, for he did not discourse 
with the aim of pleasing the crowd, and he could not 
control his anger against those who did not applaud 
his lectures. But the countries that he actually 
visited were Italy, Greece, and that part of Egypt 
which is situated near the Delta; and the people of 
this region set up a bronze statue+ of him in the 
market-place of Smyrna. 

To say that Aristeides founded Smyrna is no mere 
boastful eulogy but most just and true. For when 
this city had been blotted out by earthquakes and 
chasms that opened in the ground, he lamented 
its fate to Marcus in such moving words that the 


4 The inscription for this statue is preserved in the 
Museum at Verona, 
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1 This monody or lament is extant. 

* Either the Emperor was easily moved, or the rhythmical 
effect of this sentence is lost on us. 

3 Literally ‘* keynote.” 

‘ See above p. 559 and Athenaeus xiv. 649 p. 

° This saying was later echoed by other sophists; cf. 
Eunapius, Life of Prohaeresius p. 488; Synesius, Dio 56 c; 
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fmperor frequently groaned at other passages in the 
monody,! but when he came to the words: “She is 
a desert through which the west winds blow” 2 the 
Emperor actually shed tears over the pages, and in 
accordance with the impulse? inspired by Aristeides, 
he consented to rebuild the city. Now Aristeides 
had, as it happened, met Marcus once at an earlier 
time in Ionia. For as I was told by Damianus of 
Ephesus, the Emperor was visiting Smyrna and 
when three days had gone by without his having as 
yet made the acquaintance of Aristeides, he asked 
the brothers Quintilii* whether he had by chance 
overlooked the man in the throng of those who came 
to welcome him. But they said that they too had 
not seen him, for otherwise they would not have 
failed to present him; and next day they both 
arrived to escort Aristeides in state. The Emperor 
addressed him, and inquired: “Why did we have 
to wait so long to see you?” To which Aristeides 
replied: “A subject on which I was meditating kept 
me busy, and when the mind is absorbed in medita- 
tion it must not be distracted from the object of its 
search.” The Emperor was greatly pleased with the 
man’s personality, so unaffected was it and so devoted 
to study, and he asked: “When shall I hear you 
declaim?” <“ Propose the theme to-day,” he replied, 
“and to-morrow come and hear me, for I am one of 
those who do not vomit their speeches but try to 
make them perfect.6 Permit my students also, O 
Emperor, to be in the audience.” 

“They have my permission,” said Marcus, “ for 
that is democratic.” And when Aristeides added: 


Aristeides perhaps echoed Cicero, Epist. ad Div. xii. 2 
. : : ? 
“‘omnibus est visus vomere suo more, non dicere.’ 
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* A scholiast on Hermogenes explains that lands had been 
assigned instead of pay to certain mercenaries ; after they 
had founded a city they were ordered to take their pay and 
give up the land. 
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“Grant them leave, O Emperor, to shout and applaud 
-as loud as they can,’ the Emperor smiled and 
retorted : “That rests with you.” I have not given 
the theme of this declamation, because the accounts 
of its title vary, but in this at least all agree, that 
Aristeides in speaking before Marcus employed an 
admirable impetuosity of speech, and that far ahead 
fate was preparing for Smyrna to be rebuilt through 
the efforts of this gifted man. And when I say 
this I do not imply that the Emperor would not of 
his own accord have restored the ruined city which 
he had admired when it was still flourishing, but I 
say it because even dispositions that are truly royal 
and above the ordinary, when incited by good advice 
and by eloquence, shine out more brightly and press 
on with ardour to noble deeds. 

This too I have heard from Damianus, that though 
in his discourses this sophist used to disparage ex- 
tempore speakers, nevertheless he so greatly admired 
extempore eloquence that he used to shut himself 
up in a room and practise it in private. And he 
used to work it out by evolving it clause by clause 
and thought by thought. But this process we must 
regard as chewing rather than eating, for extempore 
eloquence is the crowning achievement of a fluent 
and facile tongue. There are some who accuse 
Aristeides of having made a weak and ineffective 
prooemium when his theme was: “The mercenaries 
are ordered to give back their lands.”! They say 
that he began the argument with these words: 
“These persons will never cease to make trouble 
for us.” And some criticize the man’s vigorous 
language? when he spoke in the réle of the Spartan 


2 For this technical term see Glossary. 
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1 dvawduevor Kayser; évawduevor Cobet. 





1 For this theme see above, p. 514. 

2 Philip had lost an eye at the siege of Methone 352 z.c. 
The fabulous Arismaspi are described by, Herodotus iv. 27. 

3 On the Crown 242. ‘Tragic ape” was a proverbial 
phrase for an arrogant person. Oenomaus was the hero of a 
lost play of Sophocles, and these were sneering references to 
the career of Aeschines as a travelling actor. 

4 This theme is based on Isocrates, On the Peace 64. 

5 This favourite theme is based on a fictitious situation in 
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who deprecated the fortifying of Lacedaemon.! 
What he said was this: “ May we never take on the 
nature of quails and cower within walls.” They also 
criticize a proverbial phrase of his, on the ground 
that he had thrown it in casually with an effect of 
vulgarity. I mean that, when attacking Alexander 
for merely imitating his father’s energy in affairs, he 
said: “ He is a chip of the old block.’”” These same 
critics also condemn a jest of his when he said that 
the one-eyed Arimaspi were Philip’s kinsmen.? 
And yet even Demosthenes defended his policy 
to the Greeks against one whom he called “the 
tragic ape,’ and “the rustic Oenomaus.”® But do 
not judge of Aristeides from these extracts, but 
rather estimate his powers in such speeches as 
“Tsocrates tries to wean the Athenians from their 
empire of the sea’’*; or “The speaker upbraids 
Callixenus for not having granted burial to the 
Ten” 5; or “ The deliberations on the state of affairs 
in Sicily” ®; or “Aeschines, when he had_ not 
received the corn from Cersobleptes” 7; or “'They 
reject the treaty of alliance after their children have 
been murdered.” 8 It is in this last argument above 
all that he teaches us how, without making any slip, 
one may handle daring and tragic conceptions. 
And I know several other arguments of his that 
demonstrate the man’s erudition, force and power 
of characterization, and it is by these that he ought 


which Callixenus advises the Athenians not to bury the 
generals who were executed after the battle of Arginusae. 
It is quoted by Hermogenes and Syrianus. 

6 This theme is quoted by Hermogenes. 

7 Apsines states this theme rather differently; it is 
apparently based on Polyaenus vii. 32. 

8 This theme is described more fully below, p. 593. 
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1 Schmid, Aéticismus 194, suggests Eunpemerpyuevor cor. 








1 Two brief declamations ascribed to Hadrian are extant. 

2 «A lecture timed by the clock,” cp. p. 594. Rohde 
thinks that the meal is figurative, and that it was a feast 
of reason, 
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to be estimated rather than by passages in which 
he has drivelled somewhat and has fallen into 
affectation. Moreover, Aristeides was of all the 
sophists most deeply versed in his art, and his 
strength lay in the elaborate cogitation of a theme ; 
for which reason he refrained from extempore speak- 
ing. For the desire not to produce anything except 
after long cogitation keeps the mind too busy and 
robs it of alertness. 

Some writers record that Aristeides died at home, 
others say that it was in Ionia; again some say that 
he reached the age of sixty, others that he was 
nearly seventy. 

10. Haprian! the Phoenician was born at Tyre, 
but he was trained in rhetoric at Athens. For, as I 
used to hear from my own teachers, he came to Athens 
in the time of Herodes and there displayed a great 
natural talent for sophistic, and it was generally held 
that he would rise to greatness in his profession. 
For he began to attend the school of Herodes when 
he was perhaps eighteen years old, was very soon 
admitted to the same privileges as Sceptus and 
Amphicles, and was enrolled among the pupils 
belonging to the Clepsydrion. Now the Clepsydrion 
was conducted in the following manner. After the 
general lecture which was open to all, ten of the 
pupils of Herodes, that is to say those who were 
proved worthy of a reward for excellence, used to 
dine for a period limited by a water-clock? timed 
to last through a hundred verses; and these verses 
Herodes used to expound with copious comments, 
nor would he allow any applause from his hearers, 
but was wholly intent on what he was saying. And 
since he had enjoined on his pupils not to be idle 
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even when it was the hour for drinking, but at that 
time also to pursue some sort of study over their 
wine, Hadrian used to drink with the pupils of the 
clepsydra as their partner in a great and mysterious 
rite. Now a discussion was once going on about the 
style of all the sophists, when Hadrian came forward 
in their midst, and said: “I will now give a sketch 
of their types of style, not by quoting from memory 
brief phrases of theirs or smart sayings, or clauses or 
rhythmical effects. But I will undertake to imitate 
them, and will reproduce extempore the style of 
every one of them, with an easy flow of words and 
giving the rein to my tongue.” But in doing this 
he left out Herodes, and Amphicles asked him to 
explain why he had omitted their own teacher, seeing 
that he himself was enamoured of his style of elo- 
quence, and saw that they were likewise enamoured. 
“ Because,” said he, “these fellows are the sort that 
lend themselves to imitation, even when one is 
drunk. But as for Herodes, the prince of eloquence, 
I should be thankful if I could mimic him when I 
have had no wine and am sober.’’ When this was 
reported to Herodes it gave him the keenest pleasure, 
naturally, since he never could resist his longing for 
approbation. When he was still a mere youth Ha- 
drian invited Herodes to hear him make a speech 
extempore. Herodes listened to him, not as some 
people unjustly accuse him, in an envious or scofing 
spirit, but with his usual calm and kindly bearing, 
and afterwards he encouraged the youth, and ended 
by saying: “These might well be great fragments 
of a colossus.” Thus while he tried to correct his 
disjointed and ill-constructed style as a fault of youth, 
he applauded the grandeur both of his words and 
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1 olde Kayser; #6 Jahn. 





1 « Letters” ina double sense ; the Greek alphabet was 
supposed to have come from Phoenicia, 
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his ideas. When Herodes died Hadrian delivered a 


funeral oration which did full justice to the man, so 
that the Athenians were moved to tears while they 
listened to his speech. 

So full of self-confidence was Hadrian when he 
ascended the chair of rhetoric at Athens, that in the 
prooemium of his address to the Athenians he dilated 
not on their wisdom but on his own, for he began by 
announcing: “Once again letters have come from 
Phoenicia.”! In fact his prooemium was in the tone 
of one who breathed on a higher plane than the 
Athenians and bestowed a benefit on them rather 
than received it. He performed the duties of the 
chair at Athens with the greatest ostentation, wore 
very expensive clothes, bedecked himself with 
precious gems, and used to go down to his lectures 
in a carriage with silver-mounted bridles; and 
always after the lecture he would go home envied 
of all, escorted by those who loved Hellenic culture, 
from all parts of the world. They went so far as to 
reverence him just as the tribes of Eleusis reverence 
the initiating priest when he is ceremoniously per- 
forming the rites. Then, too, he won them over by 
giving games and wine-parties and hunts, and by 
sharing with them the Hellenic festivals; thus 
adapting himself to their youthfulness and all its 
varied interests, so that they felt towards him as 
sons feel towards a father who is amiable and in- 
dulgent, and with them keeps up the most boisterous 
Greek dance. Indeed I myself know that some of 
them used actually to shed tears when they re- 
membered this sophist, and that some would try to 
imitate his accent, others his walk, or the elegance 
of his attire. 
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*EmayGetoay 5€ att@ Kal dovixryy airiay bbe 
amépuyev: av ~AOivnow avOpemov obKk ayv- 
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* An echo of Plato, Phaedvus 230p. Socrates says that 
Phaedrus has enticed him into the country by the promise 
of hearing a discourse read, as men wave branches to entice 
hungry animals to follow them, 
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A charge of murder was brought against him, 
but he escaped it in the following way. There was 
in Athens a fellow of no account who had had some 
training in the curriculum of the sophists. One 
could easily keep him in a good humour by bestowing 
on him a jar of wine or a dainty dish, or clothes, or 
silver, just as men entice hungry animals by waving 
a branch! before them; but if he was ignored he 
would indulge in abuse and bark like a dog. He 
had fallen foul of Hadrian who disliked him for the 
levity of his manners, but he was the devoted disciple 
of Chrestus the sophist, of Byzantium. Hadrian used 
to put up with all his insults, and would call the 
slanders of such men “flea-bites”’; but his pupils 
could not tolerate the behaviour of the man and 
gave orders to their own slaves to thrash him. This 
brought on a swelling of the intestines, and thirty 
days later he died, but not without having himself 
contributed to cause his own death, since during his 
illness he drank greedily of undiluted wine. But 
the relatives of the dead man charged the sophist 
with murder in the court of the proconsul of Greece, 
as being an Athenian citizen, since both his tribe 
and his deme were at Athens. He however denied 
the charge, alleging that neither with his own hands 
or the hands of any of his slaves had he struck the 
man who was said to have died. He was assisted in 
his defence, first by the whole crowd of Hellenes who 
made every possible plea? in his behalf, weeping the 
while, and secondly by the evidence of the doctor 
about the wine. 

Now at the time when the Emperor Marcus 


2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 195. 
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Kos “AOnvale tmép pvotnpiwy éotddn, exparer 
peev 707 TOO THY aodioTHv Opdvov 6 avijp odTos, 
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589 Anuoobévous yvwpas, 6te 51) ev >EXateia DiA- 
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1 See above, p. 563. 

2 This was probably Claudius Severus the teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, consul for the second time in 178. For an 
inscription in which Hadrian honours Severus in elegiacs cf, 
K. Groag, in Wien. St. 24 (1902), pp. 261 ff. 

5 A similar theme is mentioned by Apsines 219; it has no 
historical basis; ¢f. Demosthenes, On the Crown 169-179. 

4 This phrase always means the chair at Rome. 

* An echo of Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 18. 
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travelled to Athens to be initiated into the Mysteries,? 
this sophist was already in possession of the chair 
of rhetoric at Athens, and among the things that 
Marcus wished to investigate at Athens he counted 
this, that he would inform himself as to the profes- 
sional skill of Hadrian. For he had indeed appointed 
him to lecture to the Athenian youth without testing 
him by hearing him lecture, but in acquiescence with 
the general rumour about him. Now the consular 
Severus 2 was attacking Hadrian for putting too much 
passion and frenzy into his purely sophistic argu- 
ments, because his real strength lay in forensic 
pleading. Therefore Marcus, who wished to put 
this to the proof, proposed as the theme for de- 
clamation “ Hypereides, when Philip is at Elatea, 
pays heed only to the counsels of Demosthenes.” # 
Whereupon Hadrian guided the reins of the argument 
so skilfully that he proved himself fully equal to 
Polemo in force and vigour. The Emperor admired 
him greatly, and exalted him to the skies by grants 
and gifts. By grants, I mean the right to dine at 
the expense of the state, a seat of honour at the 
public games, immunity from taxes, priestly offices, 
and all else that sheds a lustre on men; and by gifts 
I mean gold and silver, horses, slaves, and all the 
outward signs of wealth with which he lavishly 
endowed not only Hadrian but his family also, one 
and all. 

When he was promoted to the higher chair * of 
rhetoric he so successfully drew the attention of all 
Rome to himself that he inspired even those who 
did not know the Greek language with an ardent 
desire to hear him declaim. And they listened to 
him as to a sweet-voiced nightingale,® struck with 
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\ \ ~ 
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> > ~ i 
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> a \ > SZ nn ~ 
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1 of Cobet adds. 





‘ We this canticwm at the close of a speech see Glossary, 
3.0. Bdy. 

* Latin; the Athenaeum at Rome was a school founded 
by the Emperor Hadrian. 
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admiration of his facile tongue, his well-modulated 
and flexible voice, and his rhythms, whether in prose 
or when he sang in recitative.!_ So much so, that, 
when they were attending shows in which the vulgar 
delight—these were, generally speaking, perform- 
ances of dancers—a messenger had only to appear 
in the theatre to announce that Hadrian was going 
to declaim, when even the members of the Senate 
would rise from their sitting, and the members of 
the equestrian order would rise, not only those who 
were devoted to Hellenic culture, but also those 
who were studying the other language? at Rome; 
and they would set out on the run to the Athenaeum, 
overflowing with enthusiasm, and upbraiding those 
who were going there at a walking pace. 

When he lay ill at Rome and was in fact dying, 
Commodus appointed him Imperial Secretary, and 
made excuses for not having done so sooner, where- 
upon Hadrian invoked the Muses, as was his wont, 
saluted reverently the Emperor’s rescript, and 
breathed out his soul over it, thus making of that 
honour his funeral shroud. He was about eighty 
when he died, and had attained to such high honour 
that many actually believed him to be a magician. 
But in my account of Dionysius I have said enough 
to show that a well-educated man would never be 
led astray into the practice of magic arts. But I 
suppose it was because he used to tell marvellous 
tales in his declamations about the customs of the 
magicians that he drew down on himself from his 
hearers this sort of appellation. They slander him 
too in saying that he had shameless manners because, 
when one of his pupils sent him a present of fish 
lying on a silver plate embossed with gold, he was 
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? Nothing move is known of this sophist. 
° He was priest at the sacrifices, perhaps at the public 
games. 
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enchanted with the plate and so did not return it, 
and in acknowledging the present to the sender, he 
said: “It was indeed kind of you to send the fish as 
well.” But it is said that he made this jest as a 
sarcasm against one of his pupils who had been 
reported to him as using his wealth in a miserly 
fashion, and that he gave back the piece of silver 
after he had castigated the student in this witty 
manner. 

This sophist had a copious flow of ideas and 
handled them brilliantly, and also in the disposi- 
tion of his themes he showed the utmost variety, 
which he had acquired from his study of tragedy. 
He did not observe the conventional arrangement or 
follow the rules of the art, but he furnished himself 
with the diction of the ancient sophists and clothed 
his style therewith as with a garment, with sonorous- 
ness rather than striking effects. But in the grand 
style he often failed, because he employed tragedy 
with too prodigal a hand. 

11. To Curestus! or Byzantium, the sophist, 
Greece does less than justice, since it neglects a 
man who received from Herodes the best education 
of any Hellene, and himself educated many remark- 
able men. Among these were Hippodromus the soph- 
ist, Philiscus, Isagoras the tragic poet, famous rhetori- 
cians, namely Nicomedes of Pergamon, Aquila from 
Galatia, and Aristaenetus of Byzantium ; and among 
well-known philosophers, Callaeschrus the Athenian, 
Sospis the curator of the altar,? and several others 
worthy of mention. He taught in the days of the 
sophist Hadrian and had then a hundred pupils who 
paid fees, the best of them those whom I have 
mentioned. After Hadrian had been installed in the 
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? For the lacuna after 6 Kayser suggests Xpijcros évovdéreu. 








1 This was the salary of the chair. 
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chair at Rome, the Athenians voted to send an 
embassy on behalf of Chrestus to ask for him from 
the Emperor the chair at Athens. But he came 
before them in the assembly and broke up the 
embassy, saying many memorable things in_ his 
discourse, and he ended with these words: “The ten 
thousand drachmae ! do not make a man.” 

He had a weakness for wine, but he kept in 
check the drunken insolence, levity, and arrogance 
which wine induces in the minds of men; and his 
ability to keep sober was so extraordinary that, 
though his potations went on till cockcrow, he would 
then attack his studies before he had snatched any 
sleep. He made himself especially obnoxious to 
youths of the foolish boasting sort, in spite of the 
fact that they are more profitable than the rest for 
the payment of fees. At any rate, when he perceived 
that Diogenes of Amastris was from his earliest youth 
puffed up with pride, dreaming ever of satrapies and 
courts and of being one day the right hand of 
emperors, and moreover that he asserted that a 
certain Egyptian had foretold all this to him, Chrestus 
admonished him and told his own story. 

He varied and enriched the style of his oratory 
with the peculiar excellences of Herodes, but he 
falls short of these in alertness of mind, just as in 
the painter’s art a likeness falls short that is done 
in outline without colours.2 But he would have 
progressed even to an equal level of merit, had he 
not died at the age of fifty. 

12. Iam not sure whether one ought to call Pottux 
of Naucratis unlearned or learned, or, absurd as it will 
seem, both learned and unlearned. For when one 


2 An echo of Plato, Politicus 277 c. 
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? Odyssey iv. 456 foll. Pollux seems to have been declaim- 
ing on the versatility of the sophists. Note the short 
balanced clauses and the similar endings in the Greek. 


Himerius, Oration xxi. 9, imitates this passage of Philostratus 
and calls Proteus a sophist, 
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considers his studies in words it seems that his 
tongue had been well trained in the Attic dialect, 
yet, when one observes closely the type of his style 
in his declamations, he was as an Atticist no more 
skilful than the average. In his case, then, we must 
take into account the following facts. Pollux had 
been sufficiently well trained in the science of criti- 
cism, because he was the pupil of his father, who was 
an expert in the art of criticism; but he composed 
his purely sophistie speeches with the aid of audacity 
rather than art, relying on his natural talents, for he 
was indeed very high endowed by nature. Ue 
was a pupil of Hadrian, and represents the mean 
between that sophist’s excellences and defects. For 
while he never sinks too low, he never soars, except 
that rivulets, so to speak, of sweetness permeate his 
oratory. Here is an example of his style in a dis- 
course: “ Proteus of Pharos, that marvel in Homer! 
puts on many and manifold shapes, for he rises up into 
water, blazes into fire, rages into a lion, makes a rush 
into a boar, crawls into a serpent, springs into a 
panther, and when he turns into a tree, grows leaves 
for hair.’ To show the characteristics of his style in 
declamation, let me quote the theme “ The islanders 
who sell their children in order to pay their taxes”; 
for they claim that this is his most successful argu- 
ment. The words of the epilogue are as follows: 
« A boy on the mainland writes from Babylon to his 
father on an island: ‘I am a king’s slave; I was 
given to him as a present from a satrap; yet I never 
mount a horse of the Medes or handle a Persian 
bow, nay I never even go forth to war or the chase 
like a man, but I sit in the women’s quarters and 
wait on the king’s concubines. Nor does the king 
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i.e, thirsty for knowledge ; ef. Life of Apollonius iv. 24, 
for the same metaphor. 

2 Lucian, Hpigram 43, says that it would be easier to find 
white crows and flying tortoises than a Cappadocian who 
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resent this, for I am a eunuch. And I[ win their 
favour by describing to them the seas of Greece, 
and telling them tales of all the fine things that the 
Greeks do; how they hold the festivals at Elis, how 
oracles are given at Delphi, and which is the altar of 
Pity at Athens. But pray, father, write back to me 
and say when the Lacedaemonians celebrate the 
Hyacinthia and the Corinthians the Isthmian games ; 
when are the Pythian games held at Delphi, and 
whether the Athenians are winning their naval 
battles. Farewell, and greet my brother for me, if 
he has not yet been sold.’” Impartial hearers may 
estimate the quality of this man’s speeches as here 
quoted. And by impartial I mean hearers who are 
prejudiced neither for nor against. It is said that he 
used to deliver these declamations in a mellifluous 
voice, with which he so charmed the Emperor 
Commodus that he won from him the chair at Athens. 
He lived to the age of fifty-eight, and died leaving a 
son who was legitimate but uneducated. 

13. Caesarea in Cappadocia, near neighbour to 
Mount Argaeus, was the birthplace of Pausanias the 
sophist. He was educated by Herodes, and was one 
of the members of the Clepsydrion, who were vulgarly 
called “the thirsty ones.” 1 But though he inherited 
many of the peculiar excellences of Herodes, and 
especially his skill in extempore oratory, yet he used 
to deliver his declamations with a coarse and heavy 
accent, as is the way with the Cappadocians.? He 
would make his consonants collide, would shorten the 
long syllables and lengthen the short. Hence he was 
commonly spoken of as a cook who spoiled expensive 


was a reputable orator. For the bad accent of the Cappa- 
docians cf. Life of Apollonius i. 7. 
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* Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
* A town in Thrace ; ¢f. Vergil, Aeneid, iii. 18. 
* He reached a compromise between the Attic and Asianic 
types of rhetorical prose. 
° This proverb for the unsubstantial is based on the 
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delicacies in the preparation.!_ His style in declama- 
tion was somewhat sluggish, nevertheless it has 
force, and succeeds in giving a flavour of antiquity, 
as we may gather from the declamations that are 
extant. For there are many of these by Pausanias, 
delivered at Rome where he spent the latter part of 
his life; and there he died when he was already 
growing old and was still holding the chair of rhetoric. 
He also held the chair at Athens, and on the occasion 
of his leaving it he concluded his address to the 
Athenians by quoting very appropriately the verse 
of Euripides 
Theseus, turn me round that I may behold the city.? 


14, Arnenovorus® the sophist was, by virtue of his 
ancestors, the most illustrious of the citizens of 
Aenus,‘ and by virtue of his teachers and his educa- 
tion the most notable of all the educated Greeks in 
that city. For he was educated by Aristocles while 
still a mere boy, and by Chrestus when his in- 
telligence began to mature; and from these two he 
derived hiswell-tempered dialect, for he both Atticized 
and employed an ornate style of eloquence. He 
taught at Athens at the time when Pollux also was 
teaching there, and in his discourses he used to 
ridicule him as puerile and would quote “ The gardens 
of Tantalus,” ® by which I think he meant to compare 
his light and superficial style of eloquence with 
some visionary image which both is and is not. 
He was a man of great weight and seriousness of 
character, but he died in the flower of early manhood, 
robbed by fate of the chance to push on to still 
greater fame. 
description of the vanishing fruits which mocked ‘Tantalus 
in Odyssey, xi. 588. 
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> An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 208, 


* This theme seems to be based on Diodorus xv. 66, 
though it is nowhere stated that the Messenians acted as is 
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15. Protemy! or Naucratis also had a brilliant 
reputation among sophists. For he was one of those 
who were admitted to dine at the public expense in the 
temple of Naucratis, an honour paid to few of her 
citizens. Moreover, he was a pupil of Herodes, but 
he did not desire to imitate him, but came rather 
under the influence of Polemo. For the impetus 
and force of his style and the ample use of rhetorical 
ornament he borrowed from the equipment of Polemo. 
Also it is said that he spoke extempore with marvel- 
lous ease and fluency. He nibbled at legal cases and 
the courts, but not enough to win fame for himself 
thereby. They used to call him “ Marathon.” Some 
say that this was because he was enrolled in the 
deme Marathon at Athens, but I have been told by 
others that it was because in his Attic themes he so 
often mentioned those who were forward to brave 
death at Marathon.? 

Ptolemy is sometimes accused of having failed to 
comprehend clearly his controversial themes so as to 
see where they were consistent and where not; and 
as evidence for this accusation they quote the follow- 
ing instance: “The Thebans accuse the Messenians 
of ingratitude because they refused to receive the 
Theban refugees when Thebes was taken by Alex- 
ander.” ? For though he handled this argument 
brilliantly, and with the greatest possible skill, they 
make out an unfair case against it by saying: If the 
Messenians were being tried while Alexander was 
still alive, who would be so foolhardy as to give a 
verdict against them? But if it was after his death, 
who would be so lenient as to acquit them of the 


assumed ; it is mentioned by Marcellinus iv. 249; Sopater 
viii. 239 quotes a similar theme; ef. Schmid, Atticismus 65. 
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1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
2 See above, p. 580; and, for the bad character of these 
thymelici, Aulus Gellius xx. 4. 
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charge? For those who make these severe criticisms 
do not understand that the defence made by the 
Messenians is framed as a plea for pardon, since they 
shield themselves by making Alexander their excuse, 
and that dread of him from which the rest of Greece 
also was not immune. So much let me say in defence 
of Ptolemy, that I may ward off from him an unfair 
and maliciously manufactured accusation ; for indeed 
this man was of all the sophists the most moderate and 
temperate in his speech and though he visited very 
many nations and was conversant with many cities, 
nowhere did he bring reproach on his own fame or 
fall below their expectations of him; but he passed 
on from one city to another, borne as it were on the 
shining car of his own renown. He died in Egypt, 
well on in years; a catarrh of the head had not 
indeed destroyed his eyesight, but had seriously 
impaired it. 

16. Evopianus or Smyrna! by birth ranked as a 
descendant of Nicetes the sophist, but the honours won 
by his house ranked him with high-priests and those 
crowned as generals in charge of supplies, and the 
seicvements of his oratory carried him to Rome and 
the chair of rhetoric in that city. He was appointed 
also to supervise the artisans of Dionysus,? a very 
arrogant class of men and hard to keep in order; but he 
proved himself most capable in this office, and above 
all criticism. When his son died at Rome he gave vent 
to no womanish or ignoble laments, but thrice cried 
aloud, “O my child!” and then laid him in the grave. 
When he was at the point of death in Rome, all his 
most intimate friends were by his bedside and were 
consulting about his body, whether they ought to bury 
it there or embalm it and ship it to Smyrna, when 
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2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
3 See Glossary s.v. cxnuarifew and above, pp. 542, 561. 
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Euodianus exclaimed ina loud voice : “ I will not leave 
my son behind alone.”’ Thus did he clearly enjoin on 
them that he should be buried in the same grave as 
his son. Having beena pupil of Aristocles he devoted 
himself to the panegyrical type of oratory, but he 
poured as it were sweet spring water into that bitter 
bowl.1 Some say that he studied with Polemo also. 

17. It is not for his wealth that I shall hand down 
to fame the name of Rurus or Perintuus,? the sophist, 
or because his family produced many men of consular 
rank, or because he presided over the Pan-Hellenic 
festival at Athens with great distinction. For 
though I might recount even more honours of this 
sort, they would yet not be worthy of comparison 
with the man’s skill and learning. But rather let 
his eloquent tongue be his passport to fame, and 
that keen intelligence which he employed by pre- 
ference in simulated arguments.’ For this type of 
eloquence he was much admired; in the first place 
because it is a difficult kind of oratory, since in 
themes that are composed as simulated arguments 
one needs to put a curb on what one actually says, 
but to apply the spur to what one leaves unsaid. 
Then too I think he was admired because his own 
natural disposition was taken into account. For 
though his character was naturally open and without 
guile, he was clever in portraying characters that were 
not at all suited to his natural bent. And though 
he became the wealthiest man in the region of the 
Hellespont and the Propontis, though he won a 
great reputation at Athens for extempore eloquence 
and in Ionia and Italy also, yet he nowhere incurred 
the enmity of any city or individual, but made 
money out of his benevolent disposition. It is said 
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? Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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of him that he used to harden his body by athletics, 
that he always followed a rigid diet, and exercised 
himself like a regular athlete. As a boy he studied 
with Herodes, with Aristocles when he was a strip- 
ling, and he was greatly esteemed by the latter; 
but he took more pride in Herodes, and used to call 
him the master, the tongue of the Hellenes, the 
prince of eloquence, and much more of the same 
sort. He died at home aged sixty-one years, and 
left sons about whom I have nothing important to 
relate, except indeed that they were his offspring. 
18. Onomarcuus! or Anpros, the sophist, was not 
greatly admired, yet he was evidently not to be 
despised. He taught in the days when Hadrian and 
Chrestus were lecturing at Athens, and living as he 
did so near to the coast of Asia, he contracted, as 
one might ophthalmia, the Ionian manner of oratory, 
which flourished especially at Ephesus. On _ this 
account there were some who did not believe that 
he had ever so much as attended a lecture by 
Herodes, but in this they did him an injustice. 
For though he did debase his style to some extent, 
from the cause that I have mentioned, nevertheless 
his abundant use of synonyms was like Herodes, and 
they were pleasing beyond words. If I shall not be 
thought too frivolous, we can observe his style in his 
speech: “The man who fell in love with a statue.” 
Here is a quotation from it: “O living loveliness in 
a lifeless body, what deity fashioned thee? Was 
some goddess of Persuasion, or a Grace, or Eros 
himself the parent of thy loveliness? For truly 
nothing is lacking in thee, the expression of the 
face, the bloom on the skin, the sting in the 
glance, the charming smile, the blush on the cheeks, 
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600 Maxedoviay prcdwrov oikias od8é €d mparrovens. 
ar’ adeicbw r&v Towdrwv: ebpois pev yap av 
kal TOv ToAd! coddv eviovs moAAd Kal avedred- 
Oepa tmep xpyudtwv mpdéavras, od pv tov ye 


1 Valckenaer suggests rd\ar, ‘“‘ the wise men of old.” 





1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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signs that thou canst hear me. Yea and thou hast 
a voice ever about to speak. And one day it may 
be that thou wilt even speak, but I shall be far 
away. O unloving and unkind! O faithless to thy 
faithful lover! To me thou hast granted not one 
word. Therefore I will lay on thee that curse at 
which all fair ones always shudder most: I pray that 
thou mayest grow old.” 

Some say that he died at Athens, others at home, 
when his hair was beginning to grow grey and he 
was on the verge of old age; they say too that he 
was somewhat rustic in appearance and squalid and 
unkempt, like Marcus of Byzantium. 

19. Apottontus! or Naucratis taught rhetoric as 
the rival of Heracleides, when the latter held the chair 
at Athens. He devoted himself to political oratory 
of a type restrained and moderate, but little suited 
to controversy ; for it lacks rhetorical amplitude and 
force. . He was a libertine in love, and from one of 
his lawless intrigues he had a son named Rufinus who 
sueceeded him as a sophist, but produced nothing 
that was his own or from the heart, but always clung 
to his father’s phrases and epigrams. When he was 
criticized for this by a learned man, he said: “ The 
laws allow me to use my patrimony.” ‘The laws 
allow it, certainly,” said the other, “but only to 
those that are born within the law.” Some people 
blame him for going to Macedonia as the hireling 
of a certain family that was not even in good cir- 
cumstances. But let us acquit him of any such 
charge. For though even among the most learned 
men you would easily find those who for the sake 
of gain have done much that is unworthy of a 
free-born man, yet this is not true of our Apollonius 
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—_ 





1 For this metaphor cf. pp. 502, 590. 

2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

> Apollonius of Naucratis. 

* Or ‘the municipal chair” as opposed to the imperial ; 
but there is no clear evidence that Athens maintained a 
second salaried chair of rhetoric. 
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at any rate. For he shared his estate with any 
Hellenes that were in need, nor was he hard to deal 
with in the matter of lecture fees. He died at 
Athens, aged seventy, and for his winding-sheet 1 he 
had the goodwill of all the Athenians. He was a 
pupil of the sophists Hadrian and Chrestus, but he 
was as different from them both as any who had not 
studied with them. He used to retire from the public 
view to meditate on the themes of his declamations, 
and would spend an inordinate length of time on this. 

20. APoLLonius or ATHENS? won a name for 
himself among the Greeks as an able speaker in the 
legal branch of oratory, and as a declaimer he was not 
to be despised. He taught at Athens at the same time 
as Heracleides and his own namesake,? and held the 
chair of political oratory 4 at a salary of one talent. 
He also won distinction in public affairs, and not 
only was he sent as ambassador on missions of the 
greatest importance, but also performed the public 
functions which the Athenians rank highest, being 
appointed both archon and food controller, and when 
already well on in years hierophant® of the temple 
of Demeter. In beauty of enunciation he fell short of 
Heracleides, Logimus, Glaucus, and other hierophants 
of that sort, but in dignity, magnificence, and in his 
attire he showed himself superior to many of his pre- 
decessors. 

While he was on an embassy to the Emperor 
Severus at Rome,® he entered the lists against the 
sophist Heracleides to compete in declamation, and 
Heracleides came out of the encounter with the loss 


5 The hierophant delivered the mystic utterances at the 
Eleusinian rites, and was often a sophist. 
8 In a.p. 196 or 197. 
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1 From certain taxes and expensive public services, 
i.¢@. ‘ liturgies.” 
° The law of Leptines abolished all exemptions from 
public charges. In 355 B.c. Demosthenes by his speech 


Against Leptines secured the repeal of the law. era- 
cleides may be punning on the word Leptis where the 
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of his privileges of exemption,! while Apollonius 
carried off gifts. Heracleides spread a false report 
about Apollonius that he was to set out forthwith to 
Libya, when the Emperor was staying there and was 
gathering about him the talented from all parts, and 
he said to Apollonius: “It is a good time for you to 
read the speech Against Leptines.”? ‘Nay for you 
rather,” retorted Apollonius, “for indeed it also was 
written on behalf of exemptions.” 

Apollonius took as the starting-point and basis of 
his eloquence the style of Hadrian, whose pupil he 
had in fact been. But in spite of this he slips into 
rhythms that belong to verse, and anapaestic effects ; 
but whenever he avoided these his style has great 
impressiveness and a stately march. This may 
be observed in others also of his arguments, but 
especially in that called “Callias tries to dissuade 
the Athenians from burning the dead”: “ Lift the 
torch on high, man! Why do you do violence to its 
fire and abase it to the earth and torment it? Fire 
belongs to the sky, it is ethereal, it tends towards 
that which is akin to itself. It does not lead the 
dead down below, but leads the gods up to the skies. 
Alas, Prometheus, torch-bearer and fire-bringer, see 
how thy gift is insulted! It is polluted by the sense- 
less corpse. Come to its help, give it aid, and, if thou 
canst, even from where thou art steal this fire!” * 

I have not quoted this passage in order to excuse 
him for his licence in the use of rhythms, but to 
show that he also knew how to use the more sober 


Emperor was born. Philostratus here includes Egypt under 
the word Libya and refers to the visit of Severus to Egypt. 

% Quoted by Norden, p. 414, for its dochmiac r ythm 
which was one of the marks of Asianism. 
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1 Pausanias i. 37; Athenaeus 74 p. 
? Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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sort. For the rest he died aged about seventy-five, 
after a career of great energy as a speaker at Athens, 
and was buried in the suburbs near the highway that 
leads to Eleusis. This suburb is called the “Sacred 
Fig-tree,’! and when the sacred emblems from 
Eleusis are carried in procession to the city they 
halt here to rest. 

21. I will proceed to record the life of Procius oF 
Naucratis 2 also, for I knew the man well, indeed he 
was one of my own teachers. Proclus, then, was a 
person of some importance in Egypt, but since he 
saw that Naucratis was rent by factions and that the 
State was administered with no regard to law and 
order, he desired to embrace the peace and quiet of 
Athens. So he sailed away secretly, and spent his 
life in that city. He brought with him a large sum 
of money, many slaves and other household gear, all 
splendid and ornate. Even while yet a stripling he 
was well thought of at Athens, but after he had 
attained to manhood he became far more renowned. 
This was due in the first place to the manner of life 
that he elected, but also I think it was because of 
a beneficent act of his, which, though it concerned 
only one Athenian citizen, yet furnished clear proof 
of anoble and generous disposition. For when he had 
arrived by ship at the Piraeus, he inquired of one of 
the inhabitants of that place whether a certain 
person still lived at Athens, and whether his affairs 
were going well. Now these inquiries concerned a 
friend and host of his with whom he had been inti- 
mate as a young man at Athens, at the time, that 
is, when he was attending the lectures of Hadrian. 
He was told that he still survived and lived there, 
but that he was on the point of being evicted from 
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® émixépdia Kaysers érucépdeav Valckenaer, Cobet; so 
correct Heroicus 740. 


The book trade has passed from Athens to Alexandria 
and Rome. 
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his house, and that it was being advertised for sale 
in the market-place, for ten thousand drachmae, for 
which sum he had mortgaged it. Thereupon, before 
he himself even went up to the city, he sent the 
man the sum named, with this message ; “ Free your 
house, that I may not see you depressed.” We are 
to consider this the act not of a rich man merely, 
but of one who knew how to use his riches to good 
purpose, one whom education had made _ truly 
humane, and who had an exact understanding of the 
claims of friendship. 

He bought four houses, two in Athens itself, one 
at the Piraeus, and another at Eleusis. He used 
to receive direct from Egypt regular supplies of 
incense, ivory, myrrh, papyrus, books,! and all such 
merchandise, and would sell them to those who 
traded in such things, but on no occasion did he 
show himself avaricious or illiberal or a lover of 
gain ; for he did not seek after profits or usury, but 
was content with his actual principal. He had a 
son who dissipated his fortune in breeding fighting- 
cocks, quails, dogs, puppies, and horses, but instead 
of rebuking him he used to join him in these youth- 
ful pursuits. And when many people blamed him 
for this, he said: “He will stop playing with old 
men sooner than he will with those of his own age.” 
When his son died and then his wife, he became 
attached to a mistress, since even eyes that are 
growing old can be captivated, and as she had all 
the feminine vices he gave her the rein in all matters, 
and showed himself a very poor guardian of his own 
estate. 

Proclus laid down the following rules for attend- 
ance at his school of declamation. One hundred 
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‘ AL the attendants who had brought the boys to the 
school. 

* In his Life of Apollonius Philostratus says precisely the 
same of Apollonius of Tyana at the age of one hundred. 
Simonides the fifth-century lyric poet was famous for his 
good memory. 

* Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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drachmae paid down gave one the right to attend 
his lectures at all times. Moreover, he had a library 
at his own house which was open to his pupils and 
supplemented the teaching in his lectures. And to 
prevent us from hissing or jeering at one another, as 
so often happens in the schools of the sophists, we 
were summoned to come in all together, and when we 
had obeyed the summons we sat down, first the boys, 
then the pedagogues! in the middle, and the youths 
by themselves. It was the rarest thing for him to 
deliver a formal prooemium, but whenever he did 
embark on such an address, Hippias and Gorgias 
were the men whom he resembled. He used to 
review his declamations on the day before he de- 
livered them in public. Even when he was an old 
man, aged ninety years, in his powers of memory 
he surpassed even Simonides.? The style of his 
eloquence was natural, but in his abundant use of 
synonyms he imitated Hadrian. 

22. Puoenix? THE THESSALIAN deserves neither to 
be admired, nor on the other hand to be wholly 
slighted. He was one of the pupils of Philagrus, 
but he had more talent for oratorical invention 
than for eloquence. For though his ideas were dis- 
posed in the proper order, and he never uttered 
any that were unsuited to the occasion, yet his 
style of eloquence seemed disjointed and destitute 
of rhythm. He was thought to be better suited to 
teach youths who were beginners than those who 
had already acquired some grasp of their studies ; for 
his subject matter was displayed in the barest terms, 
and his diction failed to clothe it with rhetoric. He 
died at Athens at the age of seventy, and was buried 
in no obscure place, for he lies near the graves of 
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! Qepareicovras Richards suggests. 





? Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

> Soter was an Athenian by birth, though he was educated 
at Ephesus. We have the inscription found there, in which 
he is made to boast that the Ephesians twice honoured him 
with the title of “leading sophist”; this was probably set 
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those who died in the wars, on the right of the road 
that goes down to the Academy. 

23. In the course of my narrative I now come to 
a man who became most illustrious, Damianus! or 
Epuesus. But let me omit from it such persons as 
Soter,? Sosus, Nicander, Phaedrus, Cyrus, and Phylax, 
since these men would more properly be called the 
playthings of the Greeks than sophists worthy of 
mention. Damianus, then, was descended from 
the most distinguished ancestors who were highly 
esteemed at Ephesus, and his offspring likewise 
were held in high repute, for they are all honoured 
with seats in the Senate, and are admired both 
for their distinguished renown and because they 
do not set too much store by their money. 
Damianus was himself magnificently endowed with 
wealth of various sorts, and not only maintained 
the poor of Ephesus, but also gave most generous 
aid to the State by contributing large sums of money 
and by restoring any public buildings that were in 
need of repair. Moreover, he connected the temple® 
with Ephesus by making an approach to it along 
the road that runs through the Magnesian gate. 
This work is a portico a stade in length, all of marble, 
and the idea of this structure is that the worshippers 
need not stay away from the temple in case of rain. 
When this work was completed at great expense, he 
inscribed it with a dedication to his wife, but the 
banqueting-hall in the temple he dedicated in his 
own name, and in size he built it to surpass all that 
exist elsewhere put together. He decorated it 
with an elegance beyond words, for it is adorned 


up by the eleven pupils whose names precede the inscription ; 
Jahreshefte dst. arch. Inst., 1953, p. 16. 3 Of Artemis. 
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1 rpoxwoes Kayser; mpooxdcers Cobet. 
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with Phrygian marble such as had never before been 
quarried. Even when a stripling he began to spend 
his wealth to good purpose. For when Aristeides 
and Hadrian held sway, the former at Smyrna, the 
latter at Ephesus, he attended the lectures of both 
men, and paid them fees of ten thousand drachmae, 
declaring that he found it more agreeable to spend 
money on favourites of that sort than on handsome 
boys and girls, as some prefer to do. And in fact 
all that I have recorded above about those sophists 
I stated on the authority of Damianus, who was 
well acquainted with the careers of both. The 
wealth of Damianus was displayed also in what 
I shall now describe. In the first place all the 
land that he had acquired was planted with trees, 
both to bear fruit and to give abundant shade. 
And for his estate by the sea-shore he made 
artificial islands and moles for harbours to secure safe 
anchorage for cargo-boats when they put in or set 
sail; then his residences in the suburbs were in 
some cases furnished and equipped like town houses, 
while others were more like grottoes. In the next 
place the man’s own disposition, as he showed it in 
legal affairs, was that of one who did not embrace 
every chance of making a profit or approve of taking 
what he could get from any and every one. On the 
contrary, whenever he saw that people were in diffi- 
culties, he would offer to speak for them himself 
without payment. It was much the same with his 
sophistic lectures; for whenever he saw that pupils 
who had come from remote peoples were embarrassed 
for money, he used to remit the fee for his lectures, 
that they might not be led unawares into spending 
too much. 
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1 &\aBe Kayser; &8ade Cobet. 
1 See above, pp. 511, 569, where the same is said of Nicetes 
and Antiochus. 

2 Hlectra 25, 


He was appointed by Severus independently of his son 
and consors imperii, Caracalla. 
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His style was more sophistic than is usual in a 
legal orator, and more judicial than is usual in a 
sophist.!. As old age came on he gave up both these 
pursuits, from weakness of body rather than of mind. 
At any rate when students were attracted to Ephesus 
by his renown he still allowed them access to him- 
self, and so it was that he honoured me also with one 
interview, then with a second and a third. And so 
I beheld a man who resembled the horse in Sophocles.? 
For though he seemed sluggish from old age, never- 
theless in our discussions he recovered the vigour of 
youth. He died at home aged seventy years, and 
was buried in one of his own suburban villas in which 
he had spent most of his life. 

24, The birthplace of Anriparer the sophist was 
Hierapolis, which must be reckoned among the 
flourishing cities of Asia, and his father was 
Zeuxidemus, one of the most distinguished men in 
that place. Though he studied under Hadrian and 
Pollux, he modelled himself rather on Pollux, and 
hence he weakened the force of his ideas by the 
rhythmical effects of his style. He also attended 
the lectures of Zeno of Athens, and from him learned 
the subtleties of his art. Though he had a talent 
for speaking extempore, he nevertheless did not 
neglect written work, but used to recite to us 
Olympic and Panathenaic orations and wrote an 
historical account of the achievements of the Emperor 
Severus. For it was by the latter’s independent ® ap- 
pointment that he was made Imperial Secretary, a 
post in which he was brilliantly successful. For my 
part let me here openly express my opinion that, 
though there were many men who both declaimed 
and wrote historical narrative better than Antipater, 
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1 éréxovcay Kayser ; meptéxovcav Cobet. 





1 Secretaries were appointed by the Roman emperors to 
write their letters, under which title rescripts and other 
public documents were included. The secretary’s title was 
ab epistulis, or éi r&v émistohGy, and sophists were often 
appointed; ¢f. p. 590, and Eunapius, Nymphidianus 497, 

* For this device see what is said of Critias, p. 503. 
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yet no one composed letters! better than he, but like 
a brilliant tragic actor who has a thorough knowledge 
of his profession, his utterances were always in keep- 
ing with the Imperial réle. For what he said was 
always clear, the sentiments were elevated, the style 
was always well adapted to the occasion, and he 
secured a pleasing effect by the use of asyndeton,? 
a device that, in a letter above all, enhances the 
brilliance of the style. 

He was elevated to the rank of consul, and 
governed the people of Bithynia, but as he showed 
himself too ready with the sword he was relieved of 
the office. Antipater lived to be sixty-eight, and 
was buried in his native place. It is said that he 
died of voluntary fasting rather than of any disease. 
For he had been appointed as tutor to the sons of 
Severus—in fact we used to call him “Tutor of the 
Gods” when we applauded his lectures—and when 
the younger of the two® was put to death on the 
charge that he was plotting against his brother, he 
wrote to the elder a letter which contained a monody | 
and a dirge, lamenting that Caracalla now had but 
one eye left and one hand, and that those whom he 
had taught to take up arms for one another had now, 
he heard, taken them up against one another. We 
may well believe that the Emperor* was greatly 
incensed by this, and indeed these remarks would 
have incensed even a private person, at any rate 
if he were anxious to gain credence for an alleged 
plot against himself. 

25, Hermocrates® or Puocara was a member of 


8 Geta; he was assassinated by Caracalla a.p. 212. 
4 Caracalla. 
5 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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1 6¢ rdcas Kayser; 5’ dmdcas Cobet. 








1 See Glossary and p. 597. 2 See above, p. 543. 
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the sophistic circle who became very celebrated and 
showed greater natural powers than any whom I 
describe here. For though he was not trained by 
any sophist of great repute, but was a pupil of 
Rufinus of Smyrna who in the sophistic art displayed 
more audacity than felicity, he easily surpassed all 
the Greeks of his day in variety, whether of eloquence 
or invention or arrangement; and it was not that 
he excelled thus in some kinds of arguments and not 
in others, but in all, without exception, to which he 
devoted his attention. For indeed he was very 
skilful also in handling speeches with simulated 
arguments,! devised many ambiguous expressions, 
and inserted among his veiled allusions a hint of the 
true meaning. His grandfather was Attalus, son of 
Polemo2 the sophist, and his father was Rufinianus 
of Phocaea, a man of consular rank who had married 
Callisto, the daughter of Attalus. After his father’s 
death he quarrelled with his own mother so irrevoc- 
ably that Callisto did not even shed a tear for him 
when he died in the flower of his youth, though on 
such an occasion even to the bitterest enemies it seems 
piteous to die at that age. One who hears this and 
only this, will be inclined to impute it to the youth’s 
own evil disposition that not even his mother felt any 
grief for his loss. But if one takes into account the 
real reason, and that he ceased to love his mother 
because of her low passion for a slave, it will appear 
that the son conformed to the laws, which actually 
give him the right to put a woman to death for a 
reason of that sort; whereas the woman deserves to 
be detested even by those outside the family for the 
disgrace that she brought upon herself and her son. 
But while we acquit Hermocrates of this charge, it 
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* This probably refers to the atierers of Eupolis ; cf. 
Athenaeus 506 ©; Callias was a rich patron of Sophists. 

2 This popular proverb was used in two ways: of empty 
boasting, because the Corinthians boasted that their 
eponymous hero was Corinthus, son of Zeus ; and to express 
aimless iteration as in Pindar, Nemean vii. 105; but here it 
merely implies exaggerated respect for Antipater. 
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is not so easy to acquit him of another. For he had 
inherited from his father a very handsome property, 
but he squandered it, not on breeding horses, or on 
public services from which one may win a great 
reputation, but on strong drink and boon companions 
of the sort that furnish a theme for Comedy, such a 
theme, I mean, as was once furnished by the flatterers 
of Callias, the son of Hipponicus.1 After Antipater 
had been promoted to be Imperial Secretary he 
desired to arrange a marriage between Hermocrates 
and his daughter who was very unattractive in ap- 
pearance. But Hermocrates did not jump at the 
chance to share Antipater’s prosperity, but when the 
woman who was arranging the affair called his atten- 
tion to the great resources of which Antipater was then 
possessed, he replied that he could never become the 
slave of a large dowry and a father-in-law’s swollen 
pride. And though his relatives tried to push him 
into this marriage, and regarded Antipater as 
 Corinthus, son of Zeus,’? he did not give way until 
the Emperor Severus summoned him to the East and 
gave him the girl in marriage. Then, when one of 
his friends asked him when he was going to celebrate 
the unveiling of the bride, Hermocrates replied with 
ready wit: “Say rather the veiling, when I am 
taking a wife like that.” And it was not long before 
he dissolved the marriage, on finding that she had 
neither a pleasing appearance nor an agreeable 
disposition. 

When the Emperor had heard Hermocrates 
declaim he admired him as much as his great-grand- 
father,? and gave him the privilege of asking for 
presents. Whereupon Hermocrates said: “Crowns 


3 Polemo; see p. 610. 
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and immunities and meals at the public expense, and 
the consular purple and the high-priesthood our great- 
grandfather bequeathed to his descendants. Why 
then should I ask from you to-day what I have so 
long possessed? However, I have been ordered by 
Asclepius at Pergamon to eat partridge stuffed with 
frankincense, and this seasoning is now so scarce in 
our country that we have to use barley meal and 
laurel leaves for incense to the gods. I therefore ask 
for fifty talents’ worth of frankincense, that I may 
treat the gods properly and get proper treatment 
myself.” Then the Emperor gave him the frankin- 
cense with approving words, and said that he blushed 
for shame at having been asked for so trifling a gift. 

In his public declamations Hermocrates was aided 
in the first place by his great-grandfather’s renown, 
since it is human nature to set a higher value on 
abilities that have been handed down from father to 
son; and for this reason more glory is won by an 
Olympic victor who comes of a family of Olympic 
victors; more honourable is that soldier who comes 
from a fighting stock; there is a keener pleasure in 
pursuits that have been followed by one’s fathers and 
forefathers; and in fact arts that have been inherited 
have an advantage over the rest. But he was also 
aided by the beauty of his personal appearance, and 
he was indeed possessed of great charm and looked 
like a statue with the bloom of early youth. Then, 
too, the courage of this stripling, when facing a 
crowded audience, produced in most of his hearers 
that thrill of admiration which human beings feel 
for those who achieve great things without intense 
effort. Moreover his easy flow of words and the strik- 
ing effects of his voice contributed to his success, and 
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3 “Pwuatwy Mss., Kayser ; ‘Pwuato. Valckenaer and others. 

! For this festival at Smyrna and for the ceremony of the 
loving-cup from which the assembled Ionians drank as a 
sign of their friendship, see Life of Apollonius, iv. 5-6. 

2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

3 This phrase, here meaninglessly applied, elsewhere 
expresses extreme respect ; ef. Theocritus xvii. 4; Euripides, 
Iphigenia at Aulis 1125; and Paradise Lost, ** Him first, 
him last, him midst and without end.” 
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the fact that he could review his themes in the 
twinkling of an eye, and that what he recited from 
a manuscript or declaimed was more what one expects 
from hoary old age than from a mere youth to invent 
and deliver. There are extant perhaps eight or ten 
declamations by Hermocrates and a sort of short 
address which he delivered at Phocaea over the Pan- 
Ionian loving-cup.1 But let me here record my 
judgement that the eloquence of this stripling would 
have been such that no one could surpass it, had he 
not been cut off by an envious deity and prevented 
from attaining to mature manhood. He died, as some 
say, at the age of twenty-eight, though according to 
others he was only twenty-five, and the land of his 
fathers and the sepulchres of his fathers received him. 

26. Heractemes? THE Lyctan was also a very not- 
able person, in the first place as regards his family, 
since he was descended from distinguished ancestors 
and so became high-priest of Lycia, an office which, 
though it concerns a small nation, is highly considered 
by the Romans, I suppose on account of their long- 
standing alliance with Lycia. But Heracleides was 
still more notable as a sophist, because of his great 
abilities both in invention and oratorical expression ; 
in judicial arguments also he was simple and direct, 
and in speeches composed for public gatherings he 
never revelled in a mere frenzy of rhetoric. 

When he had been turned out of the chair of 
rhetoric at Athens in consequence of a conspiracy 
against him got up by the followers of Apollonius of 
Naucratis, in which Marcianus of Doliche was first, 
middle, and last,? he betook himself to Smyrna,‘ which 


4 For Smyrna as a centre of sophistic eloquence see 


p. 516. 
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more than any other city sacrificed to the sophistic 
Muses, Now the fact that the youth of Tonia, Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Caria flocked to Ionia to study with him 
is not so wonderful, seeing that Smyrna is next door 
to all these countries, but he attracted thither the 
Hellenes from Europe, he attracted the youth of the 
Orient, and he attracted many from Egypt who had 
already heard him, because in Egypt he had con- 
tended for the prize of learning against Ptolemy of 
Naucratis. Thus, then, he filled Smyrna with a 
brilliant throng, and he benefited her in several 
other ways too, as I shall show. A city which is 
much frequented by foreigners, especially if they are 
lovers of learning, will be prudent and moderate in 
its councils, and prudent and moderate in its citizen 
assemblies, because it will be on its guard against 
being convicted of wrongdoing in the presence of so 
many eminent persons; and it will take good care 
of its temples, gymnasia, fountains and porticoes, 
so that it may appear to meet the needs of that 
multitude. And should the city have a sea trade, 
as Smyrna in fact has, the sea will supply them with 
many things in abundance. He also contributed to 
the beauty of Smyrna by constructing in the gym- 
nasium of Asclepius a fountain for olive oil with a 
golden roof, and he held in that city the office of the 
priest who wears the crown; the people of Smyrna 
designate the years by the names of these priests. 
They say that in the presence of the Emperor 
Severus he broke down in an extempore speech, 
because he was abashed. by the court and the 
Imperial bodyguard. Now if this misfortune were 
to happen to a forensic orator, he might well be 
criticized ; for forensic orators as a tribe are audacious 
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1 For this quotation, which was popular because it was 
easily parodied, see p. 558; here the pupil means that 
Heracleides and his fame survive, but the sophist by his 
allusion to the confiscation of his property to the Emperor, 
alters the sense of the verb to mean ‘‘is checked by,” and 
changes the last word from ‘‘ sea” to ‘‘ privy purse.’ 
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and self-confident ; but a sophist spends the greater 
part of his day in teaching mere boys, and how 
should he resist being easily flustered? For an ex- 
tempore speaker is disconcerted by a single hearer 
whose features have a supercilious expression, or by 
tardy applause, or by not being clapped in the way 
to which he is accustomed; but if in addition he 
is aware that malice is lying in wait for him, as 
on that occasion Heracleides was subtly conscious 
of the malice of Antipater, his ideas will not 
come so readily, his words will not flow so easily, 
for suspicions of that sort cloud the mind and tie 
the tongue. 

It is said that for cutting down sacred cedars he 
was punished by the confiscation of a great part of 
his estate. On that occasion, as he was leaving the 
law-court, his pupils were in attendance to comfort 
and sustain him, and one of them said: “ But your 
ability to declaim no one will ever take from you, 
Heracleides, nor the fame you have won thereby.” 
And he went on to recite over him the verse: “ One 
methinks is still detained in a wide” — “privy 
purse,” ! interrupted Heracleides, thus wittily jesting 
at his own misfortunes. 

This sophist, more than any of the others, seems 
to have acquired his proficiency by means of hard 
work, since it was denied to him by nature. And 
there is extant a rather pleasing composition of his, 
a book of moderate size, called In Praise of Work. 
Once, when he was carrying this book in his hands, 
he met Ptolemy the sophist in Naucratis, and the 
latter asked him what he was studying. When 
he replied that it was an encomium on work, 
Ptolemy asked for the book, crossed out the letter 
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1 By dropping the first letter révos, ‘‘ work,” is altered to 
dvos, ** ass.” 


2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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“p,” 1 and said: “Now you must read the title of 
your encomium.” Furthermore, the discourses which 
Apollonius of Naucratis delivered against Heracleides 
reproach him with being slow-witted and plodding. 

As for the teachers of Heracleides, Herodes is 
one as to whom we have no sure evidence, whereas 
among those who were certainly his teachers are 
Hadrian and Chrestus; and we may believe that 
he attended the school of Aristocles besides. It is 
said of him that he had an endless appetite, and 
gorged himself with rich food, but this gluttony had 
no ill effects on his health. At any rate he was over 
eighty and physically sound when he died. He is 
said to be buried in Lycia, and he left a daughter and 
some freedmen who were none too honest, to whom 
he bequeathed “ Rhetoric” ; now “ Rhetoric” was a 
small estate of his near Smyrna, worth ten talents, 
and he had bought it with the fees that he earned 
by his lectures. 

27. Let none rate Hippopromus? tue THeEssALiaN 
lower than the sophists whom I have described 
above; for to some of them he is evidently superior, 
while I am not aware that he falls short of 
the others in any respect. Now the birthplace of 
Hippodromus was Larissa, a flourishing city in 
Thessaly, and his father was Olympiodorus, who had 
a greater reputation as a breeder of horses than any 
other man in Thessaly. 

Though in Thessaly it was thought a great thing 
to have been president at the Pythia even once, 
Hippodromus twice presided over the Pythian games, 
and he outdid his predecessors in wealth and in the 
elegance with which he ordered the games, and also 
in the magnanimity and justice which he showed as 
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1 The siege of Byzantium lasted a.p. 193-196 when it was 
taken by Severus. See Cassius Dio Ixxv. 10 for the story 
of its courageous defence by the Byzantines, 

2 Odyssey xvi. 187. 
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umpire. At any rate, his conduct in the affair of the 
tragic actor has left no one else a chance to surpass 
him in justice and good judgement. The facts are 
these. Clemens of Byzantium was a tragic actor 
whose like has never yet been seen for artistic skill. 
But since he was winning his victories at a time when 
Byzantium was being besieged,! he used to be sent 
away without the reward of victory, lest it should 
appear that a city that had taken up arms against 
the Romans was being proclaimed victor in the person 
of one of her citizens. Accordingly, after he had 
performed brilliantly in the Amphictyonic games, 
the Amphictyons were on the point of voting that 
he should not receive the prize, because for the 
reason that I have mentioned they were afraid. 
Whereupon Hippodromus sprang up with great 
energy and cried: “Let these others go on and 
prosper by breaking their oath and giving unjust 
decisions, but by my vote I award the victory to 
Clemens.” And when another of the actors ap- 
pealed to the Emperor against the award, the vote of 
Hippodromus was again approved ; for at Rome also 
the Byzantine actor carried off the prize. 

But though he was so firm in the face of assembled 
crowds, in his public declamations he displayed an 
admirable mildness. For though he had adopted a 
profession that is prone to egotism and arrogance, he 
never resorted to self-praise, but used to check those 
who praised him to excess. At any rate, on one 
occasion when the Greeks were acclaiming him with 
flatteries, and even compared him with Polemo, 
“ Why,” said he, “do you liken me to immortals ??”’ 
This answer, while it did not rob Polemo of his 
reputation for being divinely inspired, was also a 
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1 4.e. a repetition of the other’s abuse. 
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refusal to concede to himself any likeness to so great 
a genius. And when Proclus of Naucratis composed 
a coarse satire, unworthy of an old man, against all 
who were teaching at Athens,.and included Hippo- 
dromus in this lampoon, we expected to hear from 
him a speech that would be a sort of echo! of what 
had been said about him. But he uttered nothing 
that was mean, but recited an encomium on fair- 
speaking, beginning with the peacock, and showing 
how admiration makes him spread his plumage aloft. 
Such then was his behaviour towards those who were 
older than himself and ranked as his seniors, whether 
by many years or few; but what was his bearing 
towards those of his own age the reader may learn 
from what follows. A young man from Ionia who 
had come to Athens used to recite the praises of 
Heracleides till he wearied his hearers out of all 
patience. So when Hippodromus saw him at his 
lecture, he said: “This young man is in love with 
his own teacher. Therefore we should do well to 
further his cause with his beloved, And certainly it 
will be a windfall for him if, when he leaves us, 
he has learned how to make an encomium.” And 
forthwith he delivered a eulogy of Heracleides such 
as had never before been uttered on that theme. 
Again, the tears that he shed for Diodotus the 
Cappadocian and his wearing black in mourning for 
him, because he had displayed a great natural talent 
for declamation but had died on the threshold of 
manhood, proclaimed Hippodromus father of the 
Hellenic students, aud one who made it his concern 
that after his death there should continue to be a 
supply of really distinguished men. ‘This he made 
very evident at Olympia. For when Philostratus of 
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otpatw yap TH Anuviw yvwpip@ pev éavtod dvr, 
dvo dé Kal elkoow ery yeyovdtt avappimTobyri Twa 
adtooxedtov TAcioTa pev evédwKe TH TéeXVN TOV 
erraivwv, Ov te elmetvy ede Kat py, akvovans Sé 
kal tov ‘Immddpopov ths ‘EAAdSos atrixa Trapiévat, 
“odk émanodvcona”’ édy “ tois euavtod onAdy- 
xvous.”’ Kal eirov tadra aveBdAeto tiv axpdacw 
emt THV THs Ovcias juépav. tadra pev odbv éexérw 
pot SiAwow avdpos merraWevpevov dirAavOpwrov 
Te Kal mpdov TO 700s. 

618 Tov dé ’AOivno. tdv codiotav Opdvoy Kara- 
oxy éTav mov TeTTdpwv darqvexOn adrob b7r0 
THs yuvaLKos Kat Tov movrou, exewvy yap evepyo- 
TaTn yuvaikav eyévero Kat dvdAa€ ayaby ypnud- 
Tov, ado te andvrwy 7 ovoia tredidov. Tod 
ye pay dowdy és tas tov ‘EMijvwv ravnydpes 
ovK nucAer, GAN eOduilev és adras émideiEewv 
€veca, Kal Tod pt) ayvoeicbar. BeAtiwv 8é Ka- 
Ketva epaiveto bd Too Kal peta TO Teradcba 
Tob maidevew det orovddlew. “Immddpomos pév 
yap 69 mAciora pev e€éuabey “EMijvwv trav ye 
peta tov Kammaddnnv “AdeEavdpov pviuny d- 
TUXnOdYTEY, metoro, dé dvéyven perd ye OAp- 
pw@viov tov amo tod Ilepumrdrov, éxeivov yap 
modvypappaTwtepov avdpa otmw eyvwv. edé- 
tys dé 6 ‘Immddpopos ovte ev ayp@ S.arredbyevos 
Typedev ouTe oSoutopav ovre ev Oaddrrn,) adda 
Kal xpeirrov oABov Krfjua exdder adi ex Tov 
Ktpumidov te tuvwv cat *Audiovos. 

1 @erradig Kayser; 6addrry Jahn. 
? The biographer’s son-in-law, the author of the Imagines. 
* The last day of the festival. 
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Lemnos,! his own pupil, aged twenty-two, was about 
to try his chances in an extempore oration, Hippo- 
dromus gave him many useful hints for the art of 
panegyric, namely what one ought and ought not to 
say. And when all Greece called on Hippodromus 
to come forward himself without delay, he replied : 
«] will not strip for a fight with my own entrails.” 
Having said this, he put off the declamation till the 
day of the sacrifice.?, I have said enough to show 
that he was a man truly well-educated, with a 
benevolent and humane disposition. 

When he had held the chair of rhetoric at Athens 
for about four years, he resigned it at the instance of 
his wife, and also on account of his property ; for she 
was a most energetic woman and an excellent guardian 
of his money, but in the absence of both the property 
was beginning to deteriorate. Nevertheless he did not 
fail to attend regularly the public festivals of Greece, 
but frequented them partly in order to declaim in 
public, partly that he might not be forgotten. And 
on these occasions also he showed himself superior 
by always keeping up his regular studies even after 
he had ceased to teach. For indeed Hippodromus, 
among those who ranked after Alexander the Cap- 
padocian as blessed with a good memory, learned 
more by heart than any of the Greeks, and he was 
the most widely read, with the exception, that is, of 
Ammonius the Peripatetic; for a more erudite man 
than Ammonius I have never known. Moreover, Hip- 
podromus never neglected his study of the art of de- 
clamation, either when he was living on his country 
estate or when travelling by road, or at sea, but he 
used to call it a possession even greater than wealth, 
quoting from the hymns of Euripides and Amphion. 
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*Aypouxdrepds te dv 76 eldos duws duhyavoy 
evyeverav émediAov Tots bupaor yopydv te Kal 
paidpov Prerwv. rovti dé kal Meyorias 6 Zpup- 
vaios ev adt@ Kabewpaxévas dyoly od ta Sevrepa 
T&v pvawoyrwpovorvrav vopuicbeis: ddixeto ev 
yap <s thy Xyvpvav pera tov “HpardrclSny 6 
‘Inmddpopos ow mpd tovrov HKwv, dmoBas Se 
Tis vews amet és ayopdy, et tw evrdyou memaL- 
Sevpevp Ta eyxdpia. lepdv S€ Kariddy Kat mad- 
aywyous Te mpookabnuevous aKxodovbovs te mai- 
das ax8y BiBAiwy ev mripais avnupevovs, EvvAKev 
OTe maudevor Tis evdov Ta&v emdavav, Kal gow 
mapye Kal mpooemwr tov Meyoriay exdOnro 
epwray ovdév. 6 pev 87 Meyorias sero b7rép 
pabyntav atrov SdiadrdEecbai of, matépa tows n 
Tpopéa Traidwv dvra, Kal pero, dnép rou KOU, 
0 de “ mevon” &dn “ ereddv adbrol yevducba.’” 
diaxwdwvicas otv 6 Meyorias rd jLetpacca. 
“ déye,” &dbyn “6 te Bovre.” Kal 6 “Immé8pop105 
“avridGpev addjrous Tv éeobfra” efrev, qv dé 
dpa TO bev ‘Unmodpdpup xAapws, TO be ab onun- 
Yopikov qarwov. “Kal tiva gow vodv éyeu Tod- 
70;' 4 8 6 Meyorias. “ emlderEw ”’ edn “ cou 
Ledérns mroujoacbar BovAopar.” Samovay rev 
otv adtoy @7On tabta emayyeidavta Kal THY 
yrapnv edavvecbar, tas Bodds 5é dvackonayv réyv 
Cppdtwv Kat dpav adrov evwovv kat Kabeorn-= 
Kora, avtéduKe Thy éobjra brdbecty re airjoavre 
mpouBare tov pdyov tov drobvioKew agvobyra, 
ad tud ess deo beep gf vulllvuet gow gor siatey 

? The Ionian type. 
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Though he was somewhat rustic in appearance, 
yet an extraordinary nobility shone out of his eyes, 
and his glance was at once keen and good-natured. 
Megistias of Smyrna also says that he noticed this 
characteristic of his, and he was considered second 
to none asa physiognomist. For Hippodromus came 
to Smyrna after the death of Heracleides—he had 
never been there before—and on leaving the ship 
he went to the market-place in the hope of meeting 
someone who was proficient in the local style? of 
eloquence. And when he saw a temple with 
attendants sitting near it, and slaves in waiting 
carrying loads of books in satchels, he understood 
that someone of importance was holding his school 
inside. So he entered, and after greeting Megistias, 
sat down without making any inquiry. Now 
Megistias thought that he was going to talk to him 
about pupils, and that he was some father or guardian 
of boys, and asked him why he had come, “ You 
shall learn that,” he replied, “ when we are alone.” 
Accordingly when Megistias had finished examining 
his pupils, he said: “Tell me what you want.” 
“Let us exchange garments,” said Hippodromus. 
He was in fact wearing a travelling-cloak, while 
Megistias wore a gown suitable for public speaking. 
« And what do you mean by that?” asked Megistias. 
“I wish,” he replied, “to give you a display of 
declamation.”” Now Megistias really thought that 
he was mad in making this announcement and that 
his wits were wandering, But when he observed 
the keenness of his glance and saw that he seemed 
sane and sober, he changed clothes with him. When 
he asked him to suggest a theme, Megistias proposed 
“The magician who wished to die because he was 
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ered) pi) edvv7iOn amoKxreivar dyov pouydv. ds 
de iljcas emi tod Opdvov Kal opiKpov eémuayav 
dvermdnoev, wadAdov éoje Tov Meyioriav 6 Ths 
pavias s Adyos ; Kat Ta mAcoverTHpara éuBpovrn - 
ciav wmeto, apapevov S€ ths trobgcews Kat 
eimovtos ““dAN’ euavtov ye Sdvapar”’ e&émecev 
€avtod dd Oatvuatos Kal mpocdpauav adro 
ixéreve pabetv, dots ein. “echui pev” édbn 
* “Immddpopos 6 Oerradds, kw Sé cou éyyupva- 
aopevos, Ww exudBoyw dv évds avSpos ovtw Te- 
mawevpevov 7d 700s tis “lwviis dxpodcews. 
GAN’ dpa je 8° dAns tis trobécews.” repli 
Tépua S€ rod Adyou Spdpos bro Tov Kata THY 
Lpvpvav rremaWevpévwv emt tas tod Meyroriov 
Oupas éyévero, taxelas THs drpns Siado0elons és 
mavras émiywpidlew atrois tov ‘InmdSpopov, 6 
de dvadaBav tiv trdbcow érépa Suvdper pet- 
Exelpioato tas 78n eipnudvas evvoias, rapedy 
Te €s 70 Kowdv TOV Lpupvaiwy avip Soke Oav- 
pdowos Kai olos év trois mpd adrod ypddeoba. 
620 "Hv b€ adr® Ta pev tis SiaddEews TAdtwvos 
avnupeva Kat Aiwvos, ta S€ rhs peArns Kara 
Tov Hodguwva éppwpéva Kai mov Kal morydbrepa, 
Ta 8€ Tis edpoias ofa trois GAvmws dvayryved- 
axovat 7a ofddpa adrots KabwpAnudva. Nux- 
ayopov d€ tod cogioTod pntépa codiotav Tv 
tpaywotav mpoceumdvros Sopbovpevos 6 ‘Innd- 
Spojos tov Aoyov “‘ eyes 8é”” bn “ marépa “Opun- 
pov.” e€arrovdale S€ Kai dd *ApyiAdsyou Kadav 








1 An echo of Plato, Phaedrus 228 x. 
? Cf. above, Life of Alexander, p. 512. 
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anable to kill another magician, an adulterer.” And 
when he took his seat on the lecturer’s chair, and 
after a moment’s pause sprang to his feet, the theory 
that he was mad occurred still more forcibly to 
Megistias, and he thought that these signs of pro- 
ficiency were mere delirium. But when he had 
begun to argue the theme and had come to the 
words: “ But myself at least I can kill,” Megistias 
could not contain himself for admiration, but ran to 
him and implored to be told who he was. “I am,” 
said he, “ Hippodromus the Thessalian, and I have 
come to practise my art on you! in order that I may 
learn from one man so proficient as you are the 
Ionian manner of declaiming. But observe me 
through the whole of the argument.” Towards the 
end of the speech a rush was made by all lovers of 
learning in Smyrna to the door of Megistias, for the 
tidings had soon spread abroad that Hippodromus 
was visiting their city. Thereupon he took up his 
theme afresh, but gave a wholly different force to 
the ideas that he had already expressed.?_ And when 
later on he made his appearance before the public 
of Smyrna, they thought him truly marvellous, and 
worthy of being enrolled among men of former days. 

His style in introductory discourse was wholly 
dependent on Plato and Dio, while his declamations 
had Polemo’s vigour and an even greater suavity and 
freshness ; and in his easy flow of words he resembled 
one who reads aloud, without effort, a work with 
which he is perfectly familiar. Once when Nicagoras 
had called tragedy “the mother of sophists,” Hippo- 
dromus improved on this remark, and said: “ But I 
should rather call Homer their father.” He was, 
moreover, a devoted student of Archilochus, and used 
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a A S33. ve 
tov ev “Opnpov duviv aofrorav, tov Sé ’Apyi- 
~ A Aa > \ / 
oxov mvedpua. peAdrar pev 87 Tod avdpos Tov- 
TOV TpldKovTAa tows, apioTar dé avT&v of Kara- 
aA A ~ 
vaior kat of UKvOar kai 6 Anuddns 6 7) Evyywpav 
adioracbat *AXreEdvipov ev “Iv8ois dvtos. ddov- 
Tat d€ atrod Kat Avpikol vopor, Kal yap 81) Kal 
a a Xr t 4 > Xr , Oe > \ ‘ 
Tis vous Avpas yrreto. éteAedTa S€ adi Ta 
~ > ~ 

EBdounKovta Kal olkor Kal emt vid aypod peév 
mpooThvar Kat oikias ixav@, mapamAny. dé Kat 
expo, Ta 5€ Thy codioTav od memadevpevy. 
7 ¢ \ / * / > ~ 
Kn’. Ot tov Aaodiucéa Ovapov Adyou a£wiv- 

3 \ \ > , i] Ao 1 \ \ > 0; 
Tes avtol py agvotobwv Adyou,' Kal yap evredijs 
kat duaxexnvas Kal edjOns Kal dw elyev eddwviav 
aioxvvww Kaymais dopdtwr, ais Kav. dmopyi- 
aaiTd tis Tv doedyeotépwr: od SiSdoKarov 7 
> A / wv /, , ? av 4 io 
aKpoaTny Ti av ypadout, ti 8° av dpaloyu, —d 
yeypiokwy, ott pyr av toratra SiSdkeré Tis Kat 
Tots pwepabnkdow dverdos 76 TovovTwr HKpodobat; 
KO". Kupivw 8€ 76 codiarH matpls pev Nixo- 
pydera eyeveto, yévos dé ote edddKuysov obre ad 
kateyywopevov, adda divas ayabi) mapadaBetv 


, > 


621 pabijpara Kai Tmapadodvar BeAtiwv, od yap pvy- 


Lnv povov, adda Kal oadyveray oKe. Kop- 
/ € a 
Hatias 6 oogioris otros Kal mepi pev ta OeTiKd 


trbywr . . . Abyww Kayser; Abyou . . . Abdyov Cobet; 
cf. p. 576 d&oicbw déyov. 








? This theme was inspired by the eruption of Etna in 
425 B.c., mentioned by Thucydides iii, 116. From other 
references to this theme in Hermogenes it seems that the 
citizens of Catana are supposed to debate whether they shall 
migrate. 

See p. 572. 
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to say that Homer was indeed the voice of the 
sophists, but Archilochus was their very breath, 
There are extant perhaps thirty declamations by this 
man, and of these the best are: “The citizens of 
Catana,” ! “The Scythians,” 2 and “ Demades argues 
against revolting from Alexander while he is in 
India.” 3 His lyric nomes* are still sung, for he 
was skilful also in composing nomes for the lyre. 
He died at home aged about seventy, and left a son 
who, though he was well enough able to take charge 
of the country estate and the household, was crack- 
brained and foolish, and had not been educated for 
the sophistic profession. 

28. Let those who think Varus® or Laopicra 
worthy of mention receive no mention themselves. 
For he was trivial, vain, and fatuous, and such charm 
of voice as he had he degraded by uttering snatches 
of song which might serve as dance music for some 
shameless person. Why then should I record or 
describe any teacher or pupil of his, since I am well 
aware that one would not be likely to teach such arts, 
and that it would be disgraceful for his pupils to 
admit that they had listened to such teaching? 

29. The birthplace of Quirinus® the sophist was 
Nicomedia. His family was neither distinguished 
nor altogether obscure, but he had a natural talent 
for receiving instruction and a still greater talent for 
handing it on, for he carefully trained not only his 
memory, but also his faculty for lucid expression. 
This sophist’s sentences were very short, and when 
he was maintaining an abstract thesis he was 

8 Demades is supposed to oppose the advice of Demo- 


sthenes. 
4 These were hymns in honour of the gods. 
5 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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A i > , > , A A >) A 
TaV Xwpiwv od odds, Eppwpevos pty Kat apodpos 
a A \ \ 
kat Karaceioat Sewds dxpoatod dra, Kat yap 5 
Kat ameaxedialev, mpoodvéctepos Sé tats Kar- 
A A ~ 
nyopias Soxdv émorevOn éx Baowréws tiv Tob 
/ Xr ~ A AGP \ > \ ry 07 / 
Tapueiov yAdrrav, Kat mapeAav és 7d SuvynPivai 
al 
tt ovte Bapds ote ddalav eokev, adAa pads 
\ e ~ e 4 > te > > 
TE KQL €avT@ ouotos, ovTE epaciypypatos, GAA 
oe sf > Ul > a » A 
w@otep tov *Aporeidnv ’AOnvator dSovor pera 
my eénitagw tdv ddépwv Kal tas vicous émav- 
eAdciv odiow ev T mpotépw TpiBwu, odrw Kal 
e A > , > A e lol 4 , 
0 Kupivos adixero és ta éavtod 7On mevia cep- 
vuvopevos. aizwwpévwv dé atrov t&v Kara Th 
"Aciav evdexradv, as mpadtepov mept tas Kar- 
, a > A , ce A A \ ~ 
nyoptas 7) adtot diddoKxovow “ Kat piv Kal oA 
, ” $e @ a a »,! a) EN / 
BeéArwov ”” elrev “ duds AaBety tiv ei mpadynra 
aN > A A ¢ , > / ”? > / A 
Q E“e THY vueTépavy @udrynta.” evdeédvrwv Sé 
? a \ 7 5X ? LA. SPN aA , 
avTav Kat modw od peydAnv émt moAdais pupidow 
4 / M4 ¢ a iv , ” / 
exparet pev 0 Kupivos thy Sixnv dxwv pdda, mpoo- 
/ A ‘4 al e > a “ec 4 ted 
vovtes de adr@ of evdetkrar “ atrn ce” epacay 
cc ee ys > a , AO A > A A 
9 OtKn ape? éyay trapeADobca és Ta TOO Bact- 
, > ” Nise, “A “ce > > \ / ”» 
Agws Bra.” Kal 6 Kupivos “ode uot mpémov, 
wv 3 a + aN. a 
edn “ adn’ duiv él 7@ wdAw doucnrov eipydobat 
a ” PeoA \ ta , 
TysdoOa.” emi d€ vid TedevTHoavT. mapapv- 
Govpevwv adtov t&v mpoonkdvtwy “adre”’ efrev 
“avnp 7) viv 8d&w;” ‘A8piavod &€ akKpoaris 
/ > a e A , a > / > > 
yevouevos ov maow wuordyer tots exelvov, GAA 
” “\ i‘ 2 ? > ~ > /, / 
eoTw a Kat diéypadev ode dpOds eipyuéva. Tépa 
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not very successful. Nevertheless he was vigorous 
and energetic, and was skilled in startling into 
attention the ears of his audience. For indeed he 
used to speak extempore, but since he seemed. better 
adapted by nature for making speeches for the 
prosecution in the courts, he was entrusted by the 
Emperor with the post of advocate for the treasury. 
Though he thereby attained to considerable power, 
he showed himself neither aggressive nor insolent but 
mild and unchanged in character, never greedy of 
gain but, like Aristeides in the story that the 
Athenians recite about him—how after he had 
arranged the amount of the tribute and the affairs 
of the islands, he came back to them wearing the 
same shabby cloak as before —so too Quirinus 
returned to his native place dignified by poverty. 
When the informers in Asia found fault with him 
for being more lenient in his prosecutions than 
accorded with the evidence furnished by them, he 
said: “ Nay it were far better that you should adopt 
my clemency than I your ruthlessness.” And when 
they cited a small town for the payment of many 
myriads of drachmae, Quirinus did indeed win 
the case, though much against his will, but when 
the informers came to him and said: “This case 
when it comes to the Emperor’s ears will greatly 
enhance your reputation,” he retorted: “It suits 
you but not me to win rewards for making a town 
desolate.” When his relatives tried to console him 
for the death of his son, he said: “ When, if not 
now, shall I prove myself a man?” He had been a 
pupil of Hadrian, but he did not approve of all his 
writings, and even expunged some passages that had 
been incorrectly expressed. His life came to a close 
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de adt@ Tob Biov éros EBSouyKoordov Kat 76 ofa 
olkou. 

rN’. Didloxos 8€ 6 Oerrards ‘InmodSpdum ev 
ouvinrat yevos, 708 dé "ADjvy ot Opdvou mpovorn 
eT@v entra THv aréAevav THY em” att® adatpebeis, 
toutl b€ mas ovveBy, SyAdoa dvdyKn: ‘Eopdator 
Maxeddves dveurdvres és tas oixetas Aevtroupylas 
tov Dirioxov, as 8% imdpxov adbtois emt advras 
Tovs amo pyTépwr, ws dé otk dredeEato} edicoar: 
Ths Sikns Tolvuv yevouevns emt tov adroxpdropa, 
"Avravivos Sé Fv 6 Tis didooddov mais lovAlas, 
coTdhy és tiv ‘Payny ws 7a éavtod Onodmevos, 
Kal mpogpuels tots mept tiv “lovAlav yewpéerpats 
Te Kat didrocddors edpeto aap’ adris bia Tod 
Bacwéws rov *AOxjvnor Opdvov. 6 8°, Somep of 
Geoi “Opripw meroinvrar od advra éxdvtes GAX}- 
Nous ® Siddvres, GAN Eorw & Kal dkovres, odtw 51) 
nypiawe Kal yaderos iv ds mepiSpaydvrt, cs Se 
nKovoev elvat twa adr@ Kal Sir, Hs adros 
axpoaris Eoowro, Kededer Tov emutetaypevov Tais 
dikats mpoeireiv of 7d ph Si’ érépov, Sv éavtod Sé 
dywvicacbar, émei S€ maphAOev és 7d duxaoTypiov, 
mpooeKpovoe puev Td Badia, mpooekpovoe dé 7 
ordous, Kal rv oTodjvy odk edoxruwr eoée Kal 
THY puvnv puEsOndvs Kal tiv yAOTrav mts Kat 

* For the lacuna after ynrépwy Kayser suggests ws dé ovd« 
bredéEaro. ® Valckenaer suggests év0pdras. 


1 For the family of this otherwise unknown sophist .see 
J. Pouilloux, ‘‘ Une famille de sophistes thessaliens 4 Delphes 
au re s. ap. J.-C.,” Revue des Etudes grecques, 80 (1967), pp. 
379 ff. 

? This Macedonian clan, mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 185, 
had the privilege of reckoning the materna origo; %.¢. they 
reckoned their descent by the mother, not the father. 
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with his seventieth year; his tomb is in his native 
place. 

30. Puitiscus! THE THessaLian was a kinsman of 
Hippodromus and held the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens for seven years, but was deprived of the 
immunity that was attached to it. How this came 
about I must now relate. The Heordaean Mace- 
donians * had summoned Philiscus to perform public 
services in their city, as was their right in the case 
of all who on the mother’s side were Heordaeans, 
and since he did not undertake them they referred 
the matter to the courts. Accordingly the suit came 
before the Emperor (this was Antoninus? the son of 
the philosophic Julia); and Philiscus travelled to 
Rome to protect his own interests. There he 
attached himself closely to Julia’s circle of mathe- 
maticians and philosophers, and obtained from her 
with the Emperor's consent the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens. But the Emperor, like the gods in Homer 
who are portrayed as granting favours to one another, 
but sometimes against their will, nourished the same 
sort of resentment, and was ill-disposed to Philiscus 
because he thought that the latter had stolen a 
march on him. So when he heard that there was a 
suit brought against him and that he was to hear it 
tried, he ordered the official in charge of lawsuits to 
give notice to Philiscus that he must make his 
defence himself and not through another. And 
when Philiscus appeared in court he gave offence by 
his gait, he gave offence by the way in which he 
stood, his attire seemed far from suitable to the 
occasion, his voice effeminate, his language indolent 


3 Antoninus Caracalla. 
4 This is the regular word for astrologers. 
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Prérwv érépwo€ ror waAdov 7) és Ta voovpeva’ ek 
TovTwy anoatpadels 6 abtoKpatwp és Tov DiAdioKov 
ereotopiley adrov Kal mapa mdvra tov Adyov 
ducipwv eavtov’ tod bdatos Kal éepwrijces ev 
avrTe@ orevas TOLOUILEVOS, ws dé ov aTpos Td, epure- 
peva at amoKpiceis eyévovto Didioxov “ rov ev 
avdpa” édn “ deixvuow 1 Kdun, Tov Sé propa % 

wry, Kal peta ToAAds ToLavTas émuKomds ém- 
Hyayev éavtov tots “Hopdaious. eimdvtos Sé tot 
Diricxov “ ot por Aevroupyr@v atédevav SéSwxas 
dods tov "A@yvyo. Opdvov’’ avaBorcas 6 adto- 

/ ce Lg \ 9) s Cf a A ” v7 
Kpatwp © ovte av” elev “ dredjs ovte dAdos 
ovdels T&v maWevdvTwy: od yap dv mote Sia 
pupa Kat dvornva Aoydpia Tas modes adedotwnv 
ta&v Aevroupynodvtwy.”’ add Euws Kal peta Tatra 
Duroorpdtw 7H Anuviw recrovpyrav ardAcvav emi 
peréry efmgicaro rérrapa Kal eikoow ern yeyovdrt. 
at ev 1) mpoddces, dv” ds 6 DirloKos apnpebn 
70 elvar aredArs, aide eyevovro, pur) ddatpeiobw Sé 
adrov 7a wept TO Br€upate kal 7H hOeypare Kat 
oxnpart eharrdyata TO pr od KpdtioTa pyTdpwy 
EMnvicar te Kat ovvOcivar.  5é iS€a rod Aoyou 
Addos padov 7} évayedsvios, Svehaivero 5 adrfs Kal 
Kabapa dvduara Kal Kawompems Ayos. eredetra 
pev obv emt Ovyarpi Kal vid oddevds déiw, érpov 
de adr@ tod Biov érn extra kal éEjKovra.. KEKTN- 
pevos de “AOivnot xwplov ob andes odk ev adbra@ 
éeragn, GW’ ev rH “Axadnuia, 05 riOnor rév 
1 és adrdév Kayser ; éavrdv Jahn, 


a ea i a Ll i a LT 
1 7.¢. it was curled and effeminate ; cf. p. 571. 
? An echo of Demosthenes, On the False Embassy 421. 
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and directed to any subject rather than to the 
matter in hand. All this made the Emperor hostile 
to Philiscus, so that he kept pulling him up through- 
- out the whole speech, both by interjecting his own 
remarks in the other’s allotted time, and by inter- 
rupting with abrupt questions. And since the re- 
plies of Philiscus were beside the mark, the Emperor 
exclaimed: “ His hair shows what sort of man he is,} 
his voice what sort of orator!” And after cutting 
him short like this many times, he ranged himself 
on the side of the Heordaeans. And when Philiscus 
said: “You have given me exemption from public 
services by giving me the chair at Athens,” the 
Emperor cried at the top of his voice: “ Neither you 
nor any other teacher is exempt! Never would I, 
for the sake of a few miserable speeches,? rob the 
cities of men who ought to perform public services.” 
Nevertheless he did, even after this incident, decree 
for Philostratus of Lemnos, then aged twenty-four, 
exemption from public service as a reward for a 
declamation. These then were the reasons why 
Philiscus was deprived of the privilege of exemption. 
But we must not, on account of the shortcomings of 
his facial expression, his voice and his dress deprive 
him of that high place among rhetoricians which is 
due to his Hellenic culture and his ability to com- 
pose speeches. The style of his eloquence was 
colloquial rather than forensic, but it was illumined 
by a pure Attic vocabulary and had effects of sound 
that were original. He died leaving a daughter and 
a worthless son, and the measure of his life was 
sixty-seven years. Though he had acquired a charm- 
ing little estate at Athens, he was not buried on it 
but in the Academy where the commander-in-chief 
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1 These were ceremonies in honour of the famous dead of 
classical times and were held yearly. This type of speech 
is called a polemarchic oration. — Fictitious polemarchic 
declamations were a favourite exercise of the sophists, 

® For the purity of speech of the interior of Attica see 
p. 553, 
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holds the funeral games in honour of those buried 
there who have fallen in war.! 

31, ArLIAN was a Roman, but he wrote Attic as — 
correctly as the Athenians in the interior of Attica.? 
This man in my opinion is worthy of all praise, in the 
first place because by hard work he achieved purity 
of speech though he lived in a city which employed 
another language; secondly because, though he 
received the title of sophist at the hands of those 
who award that honour, he did not trust to their 
decision, but neither flattered his own intelligence 
nor was puffed up by this appellation, exalted though 
it was, but after taking careful stock of his own 
abilities, he saw that they were not suited to 
declamation, and so he applied himself to writing 
history and won admiration in this field. Simplicity 
was the prevailing note of his style, and it has 
something of the charm of Nicostratus, but at times 
he imitates the vigorous style of Dio. 

Philostratus of Lemnos once met him when he 
was holding a book in his hands and reading it 
aloud in an indignant and emphatic voice, and he 
asked him what he was studying. He replied: “I 
have composed an indictment of Gynnis,> for by 
that name I call the tyrant who has just been put 
to death, because by every sort of wanton wicked- 
ness he disgraced the Roman Empire.” On which 
Philostratus retorted: “I should admire you for 
it, if you had indicted him while he was alive.” 
For he said that while it takes a real man to try to 
curb a living tyrant, anyone can trample on him 
when he is down. 

8 The “‘womanish man,” applied to Heliogabalus, who 
was put to death in 222. This diatribe is lost. 
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1 +@ Kayser suggests. 








1 A favourite sophistic theme for epideictic orations was 
‘Should a man marry?” 
? Otherwise unknown. 
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This man used to say that he had never travelled 
to any part of the world beyond the confines of 
Italy, and had never set foot ona ship, or become 
acquainted with the sea; and on these grounds he 
was all the more highly esteemed in Rome as one 
who prized their mode of life. He was a pupil of 
Pausanias, but he admired Herodes as the most 
various of orators. He lived to be over sixty years 
of age and died leaving no children; for by never 
marrying he evaded begetting children. However 
this is not the right time to speculate as to whether 
this brings happiness or misery. 

32. Since Fortune plays the most important part 
in all human affairs, Hetroporus? must not be deemed 
unworthy of the sophistic circle; for he was a 
marvellous instance of her triumphs. He was elected 
advocate of his own country among the Celtic tribes, 
with a colleague. And when his colleague was ill, 
and it was reported that the Emperor® was can- 
celling many of the suits, Heliodorus hastened to 
the military headquarters in anxiety about his own 
suit. On being summoned into court sooner than 
he expected, he tried to postpone the case till the 
sick man could be present ; but the official who gave 
the notifications of the suits was an overbearing 
fellow and would not allow this, but haled him into 
court against his will, and even dragged him by the 
beard. But when he had entered he actually looked 
boldly at the Emperor, asked for time to be allotted 
to him in which to plead, and then with ready skill 
delivered his protest, saying: “It will seem strange 
to you, most mighty Emperor, that one should 
nullify his own suit by pleading it alone, without 


3 Caracalla. 
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3 Like Quirinus, he was made an advocate of the 
Treasury, advocatus jisci. 
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having your commands to do so.” At this the 
Emperor sprang from his seat and called Heliodorus 
“a man such as I have never yet known, a new 
phenomenon such as has appeared only in my own 
time,” and other epithets of this sort, and raising his 
hand he shook back the fold of his cloak.! Now at 
first we felt an impulse to laugh, because we thought 
that the Emperor was really making fun of him. But 
when he bestowed on him the public honour of 
equestrian rank and also on all his children, men 
marvelled at the goddess Fortune who showed her 
power by events so incredible. And this power 
was illustrated still more clearly in what followed. 
For when the Arab comprehended that things were 
going well for him, he profited by the Emperor’s 
impulsive mood, like a navigator who crowds on 
all sail when the wind is fair for sailing: “O 
Emperor,” said he, “ appoint a time for me to give 
a display of declamation,” ‘I give you a hearing 
now, and speak on the following theme,” said the 
Emperor: ‘Demosthenes, after breaking down 
before Philip, defends himself from the charge of 
cowardice.’”** And while Heliodorus was declaim- 
ing he not only showed himself in a friendly mood, 
but also secured applause from the others present by 
looking sternly at those of the audience who failed to 
applaud. What is more, he placed him at the head 
of the most important body of public advocates ® in 
Rome, as being peculiarly fitted for the courts and 
for conducting legal cases. But when the Emperor 
died he was deported to a certain island, and 
having incurred a charge of murder in the island he 
was sent to Rome to make his defence before the 
military prefects. And since -he proved himself 
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1 This sophist is occasionally cited by the scholiasts on 
Hermogenes. 

2 On oratory as a kind of musical science see Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition. 

3 Kayser thinks that Alexander Severus is meant, but 
there are good reasons for supposing that it was Caracalla. 
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innocent of the charge he was also released from 
his exile on the island. He is spending his old 
age in Rome, neither greatly admired nor altogether 
neglected. 

33. Ravenna was the birthplace of Aspasius! the 
sophist—now Ravenna is an Italian city—and he 
was educated by his father Demetrianus who was 
skilled in the art of criticism. Aspasius was an 
industrious student and was diligent in attending 
the rhetorical schools. He used to praise novelty, 
but he never lapsed into bad taste, because what 
he invented he employed with a due sense of pro- 
portion, This is, of course, of the greatest import- 
ance in music also,? for it is the time measures 
of the notes that have given a voice to the lyre 
and the flute and taught us melody. But though 
he took great pains to express himself appropriately 
and with simplicity, he gave too little thought to 
vigour and rhetorical amplification. Though he had 
no natural ability for extempore speaking, he made 
good the deficiency by hard work. 

He visited many parts of the earth, both in the 
train of the Emperor? and travelling independently. 
He held the chair of rhetoric at Rome with great 
credit to himself, so long as he was young, but as 
he grew old he was criticized for not being willing 
to resign it in another's favour. The quarrel between 
Aspasius and Philostratus of Lemnos began in Rome, 
but became more serious in Ionia, where it was 
fomented by the sophists Cassianus and Aurelius. 
Of these two men Aurelius was the sort of person 
who would declaim even in low wine-shops while 
the drinking was going on; while Cassianus was a 
man of such impudence of character that he aspired 
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1 Valckenaer would read Iliypytos, because Pigres is a 
name often occurring in Asia, 





1 Aristophanes, Birds 375. 
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to the chair at Athens, seizing on opportunities of 
which he made full use, and this though he had 
taught no one except Periges the Lydian. How- 
ever since I have described the manner of their 
quarrel, why should I relate again what has been 
made sufficiently plain? The saying that even from 
an enemy one can learn something worth while! 
has often been illustrated in human affairs, but never 
more clearly than in the case of these men. For 
while their controversy lasted Aspasius achieved 
for himself the art of speaking extempore with 
ease and fluency, because Philostratus already had 
a great reputation in this branch of eloquence ; 
while the latter in his turn pruned down his 
own style of oratory which was running to riot 
before, till it matched his opponent’s accuracy and 
terseness. 

The epistle composed by Philostratus called How 
to Write Lelters is aimed at Aspasius, who on being 
appointed Imperial Secretary wrote certain letters 
in a style more controversial than is suitable; and 
others he wrote in obscure language, though neither 
of these qualities is becoming to an Emperor. For 
an Emperor when he writes a letter ought not to 
use rhetorical syllogisms or trains of reasoning, but 
ought to express only his own will ; nor again should 
he be obscure, since he is the voice of the law, and 
lucidity is the interpreter of the law. Aspasius was 
a pupil of Pausanias, but he also attended the school 
of Hippodromus, and he was teaching in Rome, 
well advanced in years, when I was writing this 
narrative. 

So much for Aspasius. But of Philostratus of 
Lemnos and his ability in the law courts, in political 
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1 From Suidas we learn that the father of Nicagoras was 
Mnesaius, and his son Minucianus; the latter lived under 
Gallienus, 253-268. Nicagoras taught at Athens during the 
latter part of the life of our Philostratus. 
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harangues, in writing treatises, in declamation, and 
lastly of his talent for speaking extempore, it is not 
for me to write. Nay, nor must I write about 
Nicagoras! of Athens, who was appointed herald 
of the temple at Eleusis; nor of Apsines? the 
Phoenician and his great achievements of memory 
and precision. For I should be distrusted as favouring 
them unduly, since they were connected with me 
by the tie of friendship. 

2 Apsines of Gadara taught rhetoric at Athens about 
A.D. 235. “We have two of his critical works, but his de- 


clamations have perished. He gives many examples of 
themes and was a devout student of Demosthenes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the main facts of the life of Eunapius we depend 
on the allusions to himself in the following Lives. 
He was born in 346 at Sardis, and was related by 
marriage to Chrysanthius. In his sixteenth year he 
went to Athens and studied with a Christian sophist, 
the Armenian Prohaeresius. To him Eunapius gave 
a loyalty that was unaffected by his teacher’s religion, 
though otherwise he is consistent in hating and 
fearing the steadily growing influence of Christianity. 
After five years in Athens, Eunapius was preparing 
to go to Egypt, but his parents recalled him to 
Lydia in 367, and for the rest of his life, for all we 
know to the contrary, he taught at Sardis. There, 
as he tells us, he devoted himself to the venerable 
Chrysanthius until the latter’s death. His own 
death occurred about 414. He lived to see the 
decline of Greek studies so lamented by Libanius ; 
the proscription of sacrifices to the gods, and the 
official abolition of paganism in 391; the invasion of 
Greece by Alaric, and the destruction of Eleusis in 
395. His forebodings and his distress at all this 
colour the Lives. 

His chief work was a Universal History, in which 
he continued the Chronicle of Dexippus, taking up 
the narrative at the year a.v. 270. In fourteen 
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Books he brought it down to the reign of Arcadius 
at the opening of the fifth century, when it was 
probably cut short by his own death. Some frag- 
ments of this chronicle have been preserved in the 
Lexicon of Suidas, and from these and from his own 
frequent references to it we can see that it was 
written in considerable detail. It would be a valu- 
able document for the times, for though Eunapius 
was a bitter partisan and the book was partly a 
polemic against Christianity, he knew personally the 
leading men of the Eastern Empire, and was an eye- 
witness of much that he related.. The real hero of 
the work, however, seems to have been the Emperor 
Julian, and Photius says that it amounts as a whole 
to an encomium on that last hope of the pagan 
world. For his career Eunapius could derive much 
information from his friend the physician Oribasius, 
who had been with Julian in Gaul. In the fifth 
century Zosimus the pagan historian borrowed from 
Eunapius for his account of Julian’s life. 

In the Lives Eunapius refers to himself modestly 
in the third person, and never by name. Though 
he regarded the title of sophist as the most honour- 
able possible, he actually devotes more space to 
those who were philosophers rather than sophists, 
such as Iamblichus and Maximus. The Life of 
Libanius, who was a typical sophist, is short and 
superficial, and he gives only a few lines to Himerius. 
At the beginning of the work there are strange 
omissions, for example of Diogenes Laertius, when 
he is speaking of the historians of philosophy and 
cites only Sotion and Porphyry. But no _ less 
capricious is his avoidance of any mention of the 
sophist and philosopher Themistius, his own con- 
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temporary and one of the most distinguished. In 
describing the intellectual life of the fourth Christian 
century he is naturally one-sided. His interests all 
centre in the East, and he has nothing to say about 
Rome or the men for whom Rome was still the 
capital of the world. Nor is it likely that in his 
History he wrote of certain fourth-century men, 
whose names are household words, where Libanius, 
Prohaeresius, and Himerius are unknown. Augustine, 
Jerome, Basil, and Gregory, the poets Prudentius and 
Ausonius are but a few of his celebrated contempor- 
aries; but he ignores them, along with the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, to whom we must so often 
turn to supplement the Lives. Yet Ammianus 
went with the “divine Julian” to Persia, and we 
have no better guide for the history of that time. 

Eunapius admires even absurd charlatans, such as 
Zeno and his successors the “iatrosophists,” healing 
sophists,! partly because anything that could be called 
a sophist was sacred to him, partly because he was 
something of an iatrosophist himself, since he boasts 
of the knowledge of medicine that enabled him to 
treat Chrysanthius. Success in declamation is in his 
eyes the highest possible achievement, and in this 
he is akin to Philostratus.. But intellectually he is 
greatly his inferior; he was not so well educated, 
and lis Greek is less crowded with reminiscences of 
the classical authors. One author at least he knew 
well, and frequently echoes; this is Plutarch, but he 
does not always quote him correctly. 

His style is difficult and often obscure, and he was 


1 For these sophists, who professed an art of healing, had 
sometimes studied medicine, and competed with regular 
physicians, see below, Life of Magnus, p. 498. 
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by no means an Atticist. He exaggerates on all 
oceasions, and uses poetical and grandiloquent words 
for the simplest actions, such as eating and drinking. 
At every step one has to discount his passion for 
superlatives. He was, as far as we can judge, among 
the least erudite of the fourth - century sophists. 
During his lifetime Nicomedia, Antioch, Smyrna, and 
Caesarea had almost superseded Athens, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople as intellectual centres, and 
Libanius of Antioch could boast that his school had 
supplied with rhetoricians “three continents and all 
the islands as far as the Pillars of Heracles.” But, 
on the whole, the fourth-century sophists lack the 
distinction and brilliance of their predecessors in the 
second century, probably because they were allowed 
less brilliant opportunities under the Christian 
Emperors. The renaissance of Hellenism under, 
Julian lasted less than two years, and his death in: 
363 blasted the hopes of the whole tribe of pagan 
sophists, philosophers, and theurgists. It is true, 
that Christian Emperors such as Constantius had to 
some extent patronized Sophistic, but they gave it a 
divided attention, and under less cultured Emperors, 
such as Theodosius, the study of Latin, and, still more, 
of Roman law replaced. Hellenic studies, so that 
professors of law had a better standing than pro- 
fessors of rhetoric. © 


The following notices in the order of the Lives are 
intended to supplement Eunapius with dates and 
certain facts omitted by him. He takes more interest 
in the historical background and gives more dates 
than Philostratus, but is so discursive that, by con- 
trast, Philostratus seems systematic. 
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Piotinus or Lycopouis in Egypt (a.p. 204-270) 
may be called the founder of Neo-Platonism. For the 
facts of his life we depend on Porphyry’s biography of 
him and the meagre notice by Eunapius. He studied 
at Alexandria with Ammonius, of whom little is 
known, and accompanied the Emperor Gordian on 
his disastrous expedition against Ctesiphon in 243. 
Then he came to Rome, where he spent the rest of 
his life in teaching ; he died at his villa in Campania 
in 270. We have his Enneads (Nines), so called 
because each of the six sections contains nine dis- 
cussions, fifty-four in all. They are the written 
monument of Neo-Platonism. He cared nothing for 
style and never revised, but left to his pupil Porphyry 
the arrangement of the work and even the correction 
of the spelling, which was a weak point in his acquired 
Greek. In the Enneads he expounded one by one, 
as they arose in his school, questions of ethics, 
psychology, metaphysics, cosmology, and aesthetics. 
In spite of Porphyry’s editing there is no regular 
sequence in the work. The discipline of Plotinus is 
meant to detach the soul from material things and to 
enable it to attain to spiritual ecstasy, “the flight of 
the Alone to the Alone.” ! Plotinus himself is said to 
have achieved a vision of the Absolute four times in 
the five years of his association with Porphyry. 
Mystical asceticism has never been carried further, 
but it is usually more sombre and self-tormenting. 
Contemplation, rather than the worship of the gods, 
was the means by which Plotinus himself attained to 
union with the Absolute as.he conceived it. But he 
accepted the theory of daemons and thus accounted 
for the existence of evil in the world, Thus he 

1 Ennead vi. 9. 
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opened the door to superstition and imposture, and 
_ his followers were frequently mere theurgists and 
‘¢ charlatans, like the fourth-century Maximus. Perhaps 
Eunapius, when he says that in his time Plotinus was 
more read than Plato, exaggerates after his fashion, 
but the influence of the Enneads can be clearly traced 
in the religion and ethics of the fourth century, 
especially in the teaching of the popular “Syrian” 
school of Neo-Platonism. In fact, the terminology 
of mysticism and ascetism has always been derived 
from Plotinus. Porphyry received from a fellow- 
disciple, Amelius, and preserved in his Life of Plotinus, 
an oracle of Apollo which described the blessed state 
of the soul of Plotinus.1 

Porpuyry (233-301 ?), called “the Tyrian,” was 
brought up at Tyre, though that was not certainly 
his birthplace. He studied at Athens with several 
professors, but especially with Longinus. Rome was 
still the centre of philosophic activity, and he left 
Athens in 263 to become the disciple of Plotinus at 
Rome, wrote his Life, and many years after his 
master’s death, probably later than 298, edited and 
published the Enneads; but for him Plotinus might 
now be little more than a name. After he had 
spent six years in Rome he withdrew to Sicily, as 
Eunapius relates, but there is no evidence that 
Plotinus followed-him thither. After the death of 
Plotinus he returned to Rome, married Marcella, the 
widow of a friend, and became the head of the Neo- 
Platonic school. He was a prolific writer on a great 
variety of subjects—grammar, chronology, history, 
mathematics, Homeric criticism, vegetarianism, 
psychology, and metaphysics; he is the savant 

* Well translated by Myers in his Classical Essays. 
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among the Neo-Platonists, His treatise, Against the 
Christians, in fifteen Books, of which fragments 
survive, was the most serious and thorough document, 
as well as the fairest, in which Christianity has ever 
been attacked, and was free from the scorn and 
bitterness of Julian’s work of the same name. It 
was burned ih 448 by the edict of the Emperors 
Valentinian III. and Theodosius Il. In his Letter to 
Anebo, the Egyptian priest, on divination, he speaks 
with astonishing frankness of the frauds of polytheism 
as it was practised in his day in the Mysteries, and 
appeals to all intellectuals to turn to philosophy ; 
hence he has been called the Modernist of Paganism. 
As Plotinus had been the metaphysician, Porphyry 
was the moralist of the Neo-Platonic school. ‘Several 
of his works, including the Letter to Marcella and the 
Life of Plotinus, survive. Of himself we have no 
such trustworthy biography as he wrote of Plotinus. — 
Eunapius, however, though incorrect in minor details, 
is a fairly good authority, and he had access to 
reliable documents, such as the lost works of Porphyry 
himself. 

The notice of Porphyry in Suidas is hardly more 
than a bibliography, and that not complete, of his 
writings. 

IamBiicnus was the leading figure of the Syrian 
school of Neo-Platonism in the early fourth Christian 
century. He would have called himself a philosopher 
of all the schools, but his eclecticism was arbitrary 
and superficial. His metaphysics followed and 
developed the teaching of Plotinus. But his final 
appeal was to divination, and in his practice of 
theurgy he represents the decadence of Neo- 
Platonism. His disciples Maximus and Chrysanthius 
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were professed miracle-workers, and the Emperor 
Julian’s fanatical admiration for him and constant 
reference to him as inspired is the most striking 
evidence of the Apostate’s easy credulity. The 
writings of Iamblichus are full of allegorical inter- 
pretations and intermediary gods, and Julian’s 
attempt to co-ordinate all the cults and to bring the 
Oriental deities into the Hellenic Pantheon is due 
to the influence of Iamblichus. 

He died in the reign of Constantine, about 330, so 
that Julian cannot have known him personally, and 
the six Letters addressed to Iamblichus and once 
ascribed to Julian are now generally recognized as 
spurious. JIamblichus studied at Athens and returned 
to teach at his native Chalcis, where Eunapius 
describes him as surrounded by adoring and exacting 
disciples. The treatise On the Mysteries, an answer 
to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo and a defence of 
theurgy, is no longer ascribed by the majority of 
scholars to Iamblichus, but it reflects the teachings 
of his school. We have his works on Pythagoreanism 
and his mathematical treatises, but the treatise On 
the Gods, which Julian in his Hymns seems to have 
followed closely, is lost. For him, as for Julian, 
Mithras was the central deity. He was indifferent 
to style, and his writings, though useful to the 
historian of Neo-Platonism, have small literary merit. 

Aepestus is badly treated by Eunapius, who in 
the so-called Life soon digresses from him to Sopater 
the pupil of Iamblichus. Sopater was put to death 
by Constantine, and must not be confused with the 
younger man of the same name, the correspondent 
of Libanius whom Julian met in Syria. Then comes 
an account of the corrupt official, Ablabius, of 
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Eustathius, and his more distinguished wife Sosipatra, 
and her career as a philosopher, theurgist, and 
clairvoyant, an amazing tale which illustrates the 
decadence of philosophy in the fourth century, and 
the strange things that were done in its name. 
Aedesius himself, to whom his biographer returns at 
the close of the Life, was about seventy and teaching 
at Pergamon, when, as Eunapius relates in his Life 
of Maximus, he kept at arm’s length the future 
Emperor Julian, a dangerous and exacting pupil, 
and finally got rid of him by hints of more complete 
revelations to be had from his pupils and especially 
from Maximus the theurgist, at Ephesus. This must 
have occurred about 350. Perhaps Aedesius, who 
carried on the teachings of the Syrian school of his 
master Iamblichus, was more intelligent or more 
honest than his younger contemporaries. He died 
before the Hellenic reaction under Julian. 

Maximus or Epuesus, the most famous theurgist 
or miracle-working philosopher of the century, 
was said by Theodoret to look like a philosopher, 
though he was really a magician. From _ all 
sources we gather that he was unworthy to be 
called a Neo-Platonist, and that he was the most 
unscrupulous as well as the most successful of 
the followers of Iamblichus. His chief title to 
fame is the influence, plainly mischievous, that 
he gained over the Emperor Julian. When the 
latter became Emperor he summoned Maximus to 
Constantinople, and Ammianus describes how Julian 
interrupted a sitting of the Senate in order to greet 
and publicly embrace the newly arrived Maximus. 
According to Ammianus, Julian on_ his deathbed 
in Persia discussed the immortality of the soul with 
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Maximus and Priscus. The Romans, for political 
rather than religious reasons, feared the influence of 
the practice of magic, and, under Valens, Maximus 
was executed in 371. Libanius was no theurgist, 
but he congratulates Maximus in Letter 606 on his 
influence over Julian. 

Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, was the last 
of a long line of professors who made the reputa- 
tion of the school at Athens in the fourth century. 
He was the friend and adviser of the Emperor Julian 
whom he accompanied io Persia. We know very 
little about him apart from the Life of Eunapius, in 
which he appears as morose and aloof, sceptical and 
disdainful of popularity. In an extant letter Julian 
invites him to Gaul and calls him a genuine philo- 
sopher, but the Emperor would have said as much of 
Maximus the charlatan. After Julian’s death Priscus 
returned to Antioch, and was there in the autumn 
of 363. Both he and Maximus were arrested by 
the Emperors Valens and Valentinian on a charge 
of magic which was supposed to have been em- 
ployed to give them a fever from which they 
suffered. But Priscus was allowed to go to Greece, 
where he taught for many years. He survived as 
late as the invasion of Alaric, and died in 395, aged 
over ninety. He-was a frequent correspondent of 
Libanius. Priscus was probably a Neo-Platonist, 
and less devoted to theurgy than was Maximus; 
hence he was regarded as less dangerous to the 
imperial government. His wife was named Hippia, 
and he had several children as we learn from a letter 
of the Emperor Julian. 

JULIAN oF Carsarea in Cappadocia was born about 
275, and was a successful teacher of rhetoric at 
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Athens about 330. There he died about 340, and 
the succession to his chair was hotly contested by 
his pupils. Photius says that he wrote on the 
vocabulary of the Ten Attic Orators, but no work of 
his survives.1_ Eunapius does not make it clear why 
Julian and his contemporaries were obliged to teach 
in private, but probably this was due, not to the 
opposition of the Christians, since there were famous 
Christian sophists, notably Prohaeresius, but rather 
to the factions of the rival sophists, which had never 
been so violent as when Julian was at the height of 
his fame. We do not know how it happened that 
he had more than one official successor, but it is 
possible that the chair of philosophy was suppressed 
in favour of rhetoric, which was held to be less 
antagonistic to Christianity. In his later years the 
supremacy of Julian was challenged by the success 
of his pupils, Prohaeresius and Diophantus the Arab. 

Pronaeresius the Christian sophist, when other 
Christian professors were hastening to enrol them- 
selves as pagans and true Hellenes to win favour 
with the new Emperor Julian, seems to have said 
to himself, like the great bishop of Alexandria, 
Athanasius, “It is but a little cloud, and will pass.” 
Eunapius says that in 362, when he went to Athens 
to study with Prohaeresius, the latter was eighty ; 
but as this would make him about the same age as 
the sophist Julian whose chair he inherited, it seems 


1 Cumont believes that Julian of Caesarea wrote the six 
fulsome and foolish Letters to Iamblichus which the ms, 
tradition assigns to the Emperor Julian. They are certainly 
not the Emperor’s, but there is no evidence that Julian the 
sophist had the slightest interest in Iamblichus and his 
doctrines; on the contrary he seems to have been wholly 
devoted to rhetoric, 
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likely that Eunapius exaggerated his age by about 
ten years. At any rate he was a well established 
rival of Julian when in 340 the latter died, and 
Prohaeresius succeeded to his position as leading 
sophist at Athens, though perhaps not to all the 
official emoluments, as Julian seems to have had 
no less than six nominal successors. In 345 
Anatolius of Berytus came to Athens, and confirmed 
Prohaeresius in his office of “ stratopedarch,’’ which 
had been bestowed on him by Constans when he 
visited Gaul, so that he, like Lollianus in the second 
century, was a Food Controller. 

After Julian’s accession in 361 he enacted that 
the Christian sophists should no longer be allowed 
to teach Hellenic literature, a decree that shut them 
out of the field of education. He exempted Pro- 
haeresius, but the sophist resigned his chair. 
Eunapius says only that Prohaeresius was barred from 
teaching because he was reputed to be a Christian, 
yet he was teaching at Athens when Eunapius came 
there as a student in 362, and it is unlikely that the 
decree was ever carried out with any thoroughness 
in the few months that elapsed before the Emperor's 
death. Prohaeresius died in 367 and his epitaph 
was written by Gregory Nazianzen. It is to be 
observed that all the rivals of Prohaéresius at Athens 
were foreigners, and that the city had ceased to pro- 
duce great sophists. Prohaeresius himself was an 
Armenian, which perhaps accounts for his religion ; 
for Armenia was early converted to Christianity. 
There was a certain coolness between the Emperor 
Julian and Prohaeresius, apart from the incident of 
the exemption, for the sophist resented the Emperor’s 
admiration of Libanius. However, in an extant letter 
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Julian writes in a friendly tone to suggest that 
Prohaeresius may intend to write an account of the 
Emperor's return from Gaul, in which case he will pro- 
vide him with documents. Prohaeresius was then, 
according to Eunapius, eighty-seven! It is possible 
that Julian in his student days at Athens had attended 
the lectures of Prohaeresius. Anatolius of Berytus, 
the Phoenician of whom Eunapius speaks in the Life 
of Prohaeresius, was a frequent correspondent of 
Libanius, and we have a number of letters addressed 
to him by that sophist. Though Anatolius was a 
devout pagan and Hellene, he held many offices 
under the Christian Emperors, and was a distinguished 
prefect of Egypt and also of Illyricum, entering on 
the latter office in 356. His relations with Libanius 
were somewhat strained by his refusal to give to 
Libanius one of the many offices at his disposal. 
Anatolius died in 360.1 

EpipHanius or Syria, sometimes called the 
Arab, was a poet as well asa sophist. He taught 
rhetoric at Laodicea before he moved to Athens. 
He is mentioned by Sozomenus, and was a corre- 
spondent of Libanius. Though he died young he left 
several technical treatises on rhetoric, which are all 
lost. 

DiopHantus the Arab was a pupil and one of 
the successors of the sophist Julian, and was teaching 
at Athens when Libanius came there as a student in 
336. Libanius was forcibly enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus by the sophist’s pupils, but avoided his 
lectures; he himself does not mention the name of 
Diophantus though he relates the incident. Students 
who came from Arabia were expected to study with 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus xxi. 6. 
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a sophist of their nationality, but the pupils of 
Diophantus had no right to kidnap Libanius of 
Antioch. Eunapius, in his Life of Diophantus, ex- 
presses the dislike that he would naturally feel for a 
successor to his admired Prohaeresius. 

Sopoiis was teaching at Athens when Eunapius 
lived there (362-367). In the Life of Prohaeresius 
he is referred to with scorn as only nominally a 
professor of rhetoric. He was one of the most in- 
significant successors of Julian the sophist, and 
secured his election by some manceuvre that Eunapius 
leaves obscure. 

Hmenruvs in a speech delivered in 362 says that 
his hair is turning grey, so his birth may be dated 
about 315. Like other Bithynians he studied at 
Athens with Prohaeresius, and there he taught for 
about fifteen years, until the patronage of the 
Emperor Julian drew him into the main current of 
the life of the Empire in the East. He joined Julian 
at Antioch in 362, after delivering declamations at 
every important town on the way. Whether, like 
Maximus and Priscus, he went with Julian on the ex- 
pedition against Persia we do not know, but after its 
disastrous ending he seems to have stayed at Antioch 
or in Bithynia until the death of Prohaeresius. He 
returned to Greece about 368, and for the rest of 
his life taught rhetoric at Athens, Probably he died 
before the Goths invaded Greece in 395. He had 
married an Athenian of noble family and acquired 
Athenian citizenship. In his Oration 23, a monody, 
he boasts of the ancestry, on the maternal side, of 
his only son Rufinus, who died, aged fourteen, at the 
time when his father was in temporary exile in 
Boeotia, driven away by the intrigues of rival sophists. 
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Himerius was wounded in an encounter with the 
pupils of a rival sophist, and thereafter lectured 
in his own house. In Oration 22 he announces 
his recovery and the beginning of a new course of 
lectures. 

Eunapius in his Life gives us no idea of the im- 
portance for our knowledge of the fourth century of 
this sophist, whose works have in great part survived. 
No doubt professional jealousy explains this neglect. 
In his Orations, of which thirty-four are extant, nine 
in a very imperfect and mutilated condition, are all 
the marks of Asianic oratory. He calls himself a 
swan, a cicada, a swallow, and his speeches hymns, 
odes, and songs. In fact it was only fashion that 
kept him from writing verse. We have the analyses 
by Photius of thirty-six other Orations which have 
survived as Eclogues or Extracts. Some of these 
are not only fictitious but falsely conceived; for 
example Eclogue 5, in which Themistocles spurns 
the peace terms offered by Xerxes. Himerius 
is all allegory, poetical allusion, and flowers of 
speech. In his work may be conveniently sur- 
veyed the characteristic weaknesses of fourth- 
century rhetoric, its lack of logical argument and 
of a literary or historical conscience, its de- 
pendence on commonplaces from the past, its 
shameless adulation of the great,) and even its 
occasional, surprising charm. With Priscus he 
represents the last days of the Athenian school of 
sophistic eloquence. 

Lipanius or AntiocH was born in 314, so that 


1 Himerius seized on every chance, and they were many, 
to deliver a flattering address of welcome to a new pro- 
vonsul, 
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he was nearly fifty when Julian became Emperor and 
raised high hopes in the breasts of all the Hellenic 
sophists. Though formally enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus when he arrived at Athens in 336, 
Libanius had already educated himself at Antioch, 
and so he continued to do at Athens for some years. 
Then, for about a decade, he taught, first at Con- 
stantinople, where his success aroused such enmity 
that he was driven to migrate to Nicaea, then at 
Nicomedia where he was contented and popular, 
Eunapius, who is inclined to disparage Libanius, 
omits to say that, as his fame increased, the citizens 
of Constantinople demanded his return, and he was 
recalled by an Imperial edict. But in 354 he was 
once more in Antioch, and on the plea of ill-health 
was allowed to remain in his native city. There for 
the next forty years his school was the most famous 
and the most frequented of the day. We are 
peculiarly well-informed as to this school, thanks to 
his autobiography and the numerous Orations in 
which he describes the conditions of teaching rhetoric 
in the fourth century. Though he openly mourned 
the Emperor, he weathered the storms that followed 
naturally on the death of Julian and the restoration 
of Christianity as the State religion. He was the 
official orator and mediator for Antioch on important 
occasions, such as the bakers’ strike, or the revolt 
of the city under Theodosius. His last years were 
saddened by the fact that Greek studies were being 
neglected in favour of Latin, and that the Emperors 
had ceased to patronize Hellenism ; moreover he was 
constantly embroiled with oppressive officials and 
jealous rivals. He became partly blind, and lost his 
only son, and, one by one, his friends. It is possible 
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that he lived as late as 395, but the date of his death 
is uncertain. 

Of all this Eunapius relates little, and he gives no 
account of the numerous works of Libanius with 
which he must have been familiar. His criticism of 
his style is not borne out by anything in the extant 
works, and this makes us hesitate to accept the 
judgements of Eunapius on sophists whose writings 
do not survive, Like Aristeides, Libanius repels 
the reader by the very mass of what remains of his 
eloquence. The new edition of his works by 
Foerster already amounts to eight Teubner volumes, 
and the Letters, of which we have more than 1600, 
are still to come. The 65 Orations are a valuable 
document for the life, manners, and education of the 
time; when Libanius narrates, his style is spirited 
and clear. He admired Aristeides the imitator of 
Demosthenes, but it would be unjust to Libanius to 
imply that his knowledge of Greek letters was at 
second hand. His pages are crowded with illus- 
trations and echoes, rather than quotations, from 
Greek authors. He had a talent for declamation, 
and his formal sophistic compositions are strictly 
conventional, according to the types prescribed by 
the theorists. His Monodies, for instance that on 
Nicomedia when the city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, are in the most florid style. In Oration 25 
he draws a gloomy picture of the slavery of a sophist 
to his pupils and their parents, a companion piece to 
Lucian’s Dependent Scholar in the second century. 
It is interesting to see that in the later days of 
Libanius a sophist is no longer sure of his position 
and a tyrant in society, as Philostratus describes him. 
Eunapius is both spiteful and untrustworthy for 
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Libanius, but the latter has been more fortunate in 
his biographer Sievers! whose book is a valuable 
guide to the whole period; he has done more than 
any other writer to keep the name of Libanius alive. 

Acactus or CarsarREA was a frequent corre- 
spondent of Libanius, and from the Letters of that 
sophist we learn far more about him than Eunapius 
tells us in his Life. He was rather older than 
Libanius, and came of a family in which the sophistic 
profession was hereditary. “He taught first in his 
native Phoenicia, then at Antioch, and finally settled 
in Palestine. At Antioch he was the rival of 
Libanius and not so friendly with him as the 
account of Eunapius makes him appear. Libanius 
triumphed, and Acacius left Antioch about 361 
when the correspondence begins. There was a sort 
of reconciliation, and Libanius writes to Acacius 
sympathetically on the death of a son. It is hard 
to reconcile the statement of Eunapius that Acacius 
died young with the evidence that we can glean 
from Libanius as to the duration of the other’s 
activities. 

Zeno or Cyprus is identified by Boissonade with 
the physician and teacher of medicine at Alexandria 
to whom the Emperor Julian addressed an extant 
letter. If Eunapius is right in saying, in his Life of 
Oribasius, that Oribasius had been a pupil of Zeno, the 
latter must have been very old in 362, when Julian’s 
letter To Zeno was written. It seems more likely 
that had Julian been addressing a talented orator, 
he would have mentioned this in his complimentary 
letter, whereas he only speaks of Zeno’s teaching of 
medicine. At any rate the Zeno of Eunapius is an 


1 Das Leben des Inbanius, Berlin, 1868, 
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“iatrosophist,” a healing sophist. This seems to us 
a most unhappy combination of professions, and that 
the name inevitably became a synonym for charlatan 
we might assume, even if Eunapius had not, in his 
biography, shown us the absurd figure of Magnus 
talking down his fellow-practitioners and using his 
rhetorical talent for his own ends. 

Maanus, the healing sophist, born at Nisibis, 
was a pupil of Zeno and taught medicine at 
Alexandria, that centre of the medical profession. 
Libanius mentions him in a letter written in 364. 
On his death Palladas wrote the well-known epigram 
in the Palatine Anthology : 

“When Magnus went down to Hades, Aidoneus 
trembled, and said: ‘ Here comes one who will raise 
up even the dead.’ ”1 

This was not intended as a satire, nor did 
Eunapius think Magnus absurd, and it is clear that, 
though visibly declining, rhetoric could still charm 
the Graeco-Roman world. Magnus was alive in 388, 
when Libanius wrote to him Letter 763.2 

Origasius according to Suidas was born at Sardis, 
but we may suppose that his friend Eunapius when 
he gave Pergamon as his birthplace was better 
informed. Julian evidently refers to Oribasius in 
his Letter to the Athenians 277c where he speaks of 
a “certain physician” who had been allowed by 
Constantius to accompany him to Milan when he was 
summoned there to be made Caesar. Oribasius went 
with Julian to Gaul, and there is preserved by Photius 
a letter from him to Julian mentioning their sojourn 


1 xj. 281. Magnus is mentioned by Philostorgius viii. 10. 

2 So Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius ; but Sievers thinks 
that this is another Magnus. 
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there together; but we do not know whether he 
went on the expedition to Persia. When Eunapius 
says that Oribasius “made Julian Emperor,” he 
probably means not so much that Oribasius was an 
accomplice in the plot to put Julian on the throne, 
though he does in fact, in his Life of Maximus, speak 
of Oribasius as the Caesar’s “accomplice,” but rather 
that the physician, by his virtuous teachings, had fitted 
Julian for the position. The historians at any rate 
are silent as to the connivance of Oribasius. It was 
probably in 358 that Julian wrote his extant letter to 
Oribasius, when the latter was editing an epitome of 
Galen. Oribasius was with him in Antioch on the 
way to Persia, and is no doubt one of the seven 
persons whom Julian mentions in Misopogon 354 as 
newcomers to Antioch, and out of sympathy with its 
frivolous and ungodly citizens. 

Curysantuius, the pupil of Aedesius, whom he 
seems to have closely resembled in character, is the 
only rival of Prohaeresius in the affection and loyalty 
of Eunapius. But apart from this biography he is 
practically unknown. Julian, who must have been 
offended by his refusal of his pressing invitation to 
the court, never mentions him, and Libanius, who 
corresponded with nearly all the leading pagans of 
his day, ignores Chrysanthius. His refusal to join 
the Emperor Julian was perhaps due to a conviction, 
which must have been shared by many persons more 
cautious and better balanced than the headlong 
. Maximus, that the pagan renaissance would be short- 
lived. His tolerant and tactful dealings with the 
Christians during Julian’s brief reign may have 
preserved him from the harsh treatment that was 
suffered by Maximus. 
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He .iespontius, the aged pupil of Chrysanthius 
in Sardis, whose sudden death is here described, was 
a native of Galatia, a sophist and philosopher. We 
have a letter! addressed to him by Libanius as early 
as 355, in which his son is mentioned. 


1 Letter 1259. 
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TIPOOIMION 


Hevoddv 6 piddcogos, avip povos e& amrdvrwv 


droaddwy ev Adyous TE Kat €pyous dtAocodiav 
453 Koopajoas (ra pev es Adyous EoTr TE ev ypdppLaor 
Kat Thy AOuKiy apernv ypadger, 7a Se ev mpa- 
eal te Hv dpiotos, GAN Kal eyevva oTpaTynyovs 
A € , € A , >AX l > 
rots brodelypacw: 6 yodv péyas “AAegavdpos ove 
dy éyéveto péyas, et py Fevoddv1), Kal Ta map- 
epyd dyot Sev tv orovdaiwy avip@v avaypa- 
dew. epot S€ ode eis TA mdpepya TOY oTovdatwv 
€ / / X / > > > A v > 
6 Adyos Peper THY ypadrv, GAN’ eis TA Epya. €t 
yap TO Tatyvioy Tis aperiis dfvov Adyov, aceBotro 
op mdévrws 76 omovdaldpevov cwwmdpevov. dia- 
Xr a) / 5 X ¢ A / aa a > , 
exOjcerar Sé 6 Adyos Tos EevTvyxaveLv Bovdo- 
pévois, ore wept mavTw aopadds (od yap mavra 
> a BSy > / ” > / > 4 
axpiB&s qv dvadéyeoIar), ovTe arroxpwwv aAATAwY 
, Pde le \ ere > A 
gitoosdovs dpiatovs Kal prjropas, adda mapa- 
1 Wyttenbach and Cobet think that after Zevopay a clause 
has been lost. In the translation éyévero is understood, 
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Xenopuon the philosopher, who is unique among all 
philosophers in that he adorned philosophy not only 
with words but with deeds as well (as regards words 
he still lives in letters and writes of the moral virtues, 
and as for deeds he excelled in them, and more, 
by means of the examples that he gave, he begat 
leaders of armies ; for instance great Alexander never 
would have become great had Xenophon never been) 
—he, I say, asserts that we ought to record even the 
casual doings of distinguished men. But the aim 
of my narrative is not to write of the casual doings 
of distinguished men, but their main achievements. 
For if even the playful moods of virtue are worth 
recording, then it would be absolutely impious to be 
silent about her serious aims. To those who desire 
to read this narrative it will tell its tale, not 
indeed with complete certainty as to all matters— 
for it was impossible to collect all the evidence with 
accuracy—nor shall I separate out from the rest the 
most illustrious philosophers and orators, but I shall 
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Tiel exdor TO emiTHOEUpA. ott O¢ dipuaros * ae 
els dicpov ) ypaddpevos bo Tod Adyou, TO Bova o- 
péevw tatra ducalew eK Tov drroKeyeveny onuelwv 
KaraAysedver (BovAerar pev yap) 6 TadTa ypddov. 
Kal drropyypacw akpipéow eVTETUXIIKE, du dv, 7 
Stapaprdvev Tis aAnfelas, ef’ étépovs dvadepor 
TO dudpTnya, WoTrEp dyabos TIS pabnris KaK@v 
TETUXNKOS acKdAwy, H KaTnyopi@v ddr Pevov 
EXou Kal Tovs Hyoupeevous agious Bavparos, Kal 
TO ye id.ov Epyov adrob Kabapov etn Kat  Guchpunrov, 
axodovbijoavTos ois daKxodovdety TpoonKev. émet 
de odtyou Te 7 mavTehas eAdxrorot Twes joav ot 
mepl TOUT ypaporres, t iva TobTo eimy TIS povor, 
ovre Td b70 TOV mpoTepov yeaperra, 2 AjceTat TOvs 
evTUyXaVvOVTas, oltre ta €€ axons és Tdvde Kabn- 
KOvTO. TOV Xpovov, aAN dyupor pots amrodoOjaeTat TO 
TpeTrov, TOV peer Yeypapyreveoy TO? Kun O var pndev, 
Ta O€ ek THs aKons bd Too xpdvov KATACELOHLEVa 
kat petaBadMovra SuamAgae Kal ornpi€ar TH ypadh 
Tpes TO OTAoYLoV Kal povyLTEpoV. 


OITINES THN #IAOZOGON ISTOPIAN ANEAEZANTO 


454 _ Liv diAdcodov tatopiav Kat Tovs TOV dirooddwy 
av8pav Bious Tloppupwos Kal Lwriwy dveheEavro. 
adn’ 6 pev Llopdupios (odtw ovpBav) eis TAdTwva 


1 76 8€ dpiotos 671 Boissonade; dru dé apuotos Cobet. 
2 amd... ypahévrwy Boissonade; do... ypadevra Lundstrém. 
iad... ypadevra Cobet. 8 7+@ Wyttenbach adds. 


1 Kunapius ignores Diogenes Laertius. Sotion, the 
Peripatetic philosopher at the close of the third century B.c., 
wrote an account of the successive heads of the schools of 
philosophy ; he was used by Diogenes Laertius. 
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set down for each one his profession and mode of 
life. That in every case he whom this narrative 
describes attained to real distinction, the author—for 
that is what he aims at—leaves to the judgement of 
any who may please to decide from the proofs here ; 
presented. He has read precise and detailed com- 
mentaries, and therefore, if he misses the truth, 
he may refer his error to others, like a diligent 
pupil who has fallen into the hands of inferior 
teachers; or, if he does go right, may have the 
truth on his side when he utters criticisms and be 
guided by those who are worthy of respect; that 
thus his own work may be perfectly blameless and 
secure from criticism, seeing that he followed those 
in whose steps it was his duty to follow. And 
inasmuch as there were few, or to say the truth, 
hardly any writers on this subject, nothing that has 
been composed by earlier authors will be concealed 
from my readers, nor what has come down by oral 
tradition to the present day, but the proper weight 
will be assigned to both sources; I mean that in 
written documents nothing has been altered, while 
what depends on hearsay, and hence is liable to 
become chaotic and confused by the lapse of time, 
has now been fixed and given stability by being 
written down, so that it is for the future a settled 
and abiding tradition. 


THE WRITERS WHO HAVE COMPILED A HISTORY 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Porphyry and Sotion! compiled a history of 
philosophy and the Lives of the philosophers. But 
Porphyry, as it happened, ended with Plato and his 
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ereAetTa Kal Tovds éekeivou xpdovous: Lwriwv Se 
kal kataBas daiverat, Kaitou ye 6 Llopdupios tv 
vewtepos. THs 5é ev TH peow Popas pirocoday 
TE dv8pav Kal cogioraby adinynrov yevopevns 
KaTa TO peyebos kal TO mouxthov Tijs apeTijs, 
@Mirdotpatos pev 6 Anpvos Tovs TOV dptoroy 
copioThy &€ emidpouhs peta yapitos mapémtuce 
Biovs, piroadduv Sé ovdeis axpiBOs aveyparsev: 
ev ois ’Apudyveds TE iy 6 e€ Aiytrrov, LAourapyxov 
700 Devordrov yeyovws SiSdoxanos, ITAovrapyés 
te advq7ros, 9 procodias amdons adpodirn Kal 
Avpa, Edgpdrns te 6 €& Aiytrrov, cal Alwy 6 ék 
Bibuvias 6 ov even dAour Xpvodaropor, “AmoManids 
Te O eK Tudver, ovKere piAdoogos: GAN Hv Te 
fedy te Kai avOpamov recov. THv yap Ivbaycperov 
purocogiay cnrdoas, mod TO Devdtepov wal 
evepyov Kar’ adtny emedeiEato. adda TO pev és 
TobTov 6 Arpvios emeehee DiddoTparos, Biov 
emuypaipas *AtoMwviov ta BrBria, Séov >Emdy- 
uta és. dvOpcimous Beod Kanety, Kapveddns be 
Hv Kara Tovrous TOUS Xpovous, Kal Tov Kara 
KUVLOJLOV ODK adavys, el Twa Kal Kuvicpod xp1) 
Adyov rotetoboa, map’ ois A Movodmos, Kal 
Anpnrptos Kal Mévmmos, Kai €repol yé TwWeEs 
mAclous* odrou be Hoav emupaveorepor, Toure 
dé cadets ev Kal adxpiBeis otk Fv aveupeiv Tovs 
Bious, dre pndevds ovyyeypaporos, doa. ye nas 
<idévar’ ixavol d€ adr&v yodv te Kai ciow Biow Ta 





1 For this metaphor cf. Philostratus, ee p- 585. 
? For Euphrates see Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 
p. 488, note. 
3 The philosophers of other schools in the fourth century, 
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times, while Sotion, though he lived before Porphyry, 
carried on his narrative, as we see, to later times 
also. But the crop of philosophers and sophists who 
came between Sotion and Porphyry was not described 
as their importance and many-sidedness deserved ; 
and therefore Philostratus of Lemnos in a super- 
ficial and agreeable style spat forth 1 the Lives of the 
most distinguished sophists; but the lives of the 
philosophers no one has recorded accurately. Among 
these latter were Ammonius of Egypt, who was the 
teacher of the divine Plutarch, and Plutarch himself, 
the charm and lyre of all philosophy ; Euphrates ? of 
Egypt and Dio of Bithynia, whom men surnamed 
the “ Golden-mouthed”; and Apollonius of Tyana, 
who was not merely a philosopher but a demigod, 
half god, half man. For he was a follower of the 
Pythagorean doctrine, and he did much to publish 
to the world the divine and vivifying character of 
that philosophy. But Philostratus of Lemnos wrote 
a full account of Apollonius, and entitled his book 
The Life of Apollonius, though he ought to have 
called it The Visit of God to Mankind. Carneades 
also lived about this time, a celebrated figure among 
the Cynics, if indeed we ought to take any account 
of the Cynic school,? among whom were Musonius, 
Demetrius, and Menippus, and several others also ; 
but these were the more celebrated. Clear and 
accurate accounts of the lives of these men it was 
impossible to discover, since, so far as I know, no one 
has written them. But their own writings were and 
especially the Neo-Platonists, despised and disliked the 
Cynics, partly because in some respects their mode of life 
resembled that of the Christians. This later Carneades is 
not otherwise known; some identify him with Carneius 
(Cynulcus) in Athenaeus, Deipnosophists. 
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ypdupara., TOGAUTNS dvdpecta Trawdetas Kat 
Bewpias és te AOKI dperip Kal Gon mpos 77 
TOV ovtwy Sujpato Kal aveBrere gvow, THY 
ayvovay THv Suvapevov dxorovbetv, ws axyAvv Twa, 
oKxeddoaca. adbtixa otv 6 beaméatos Totrapyoe 
Tov Te éavtotd Piov avaypader tots BiBAtous evd.- 
EoTApLEvens Kal Tov Tod didacKdAov, Kal STL ye 

“Appavios “APjvyow ereAevra., od Biov mpoo- 
eure KaiTou ye 70 KdAMoTOV abtob TAY ouyypap.- 
pdreov eloly of kadovpevor mapdrrAnror Bio ta&v 
dpiorwy Kare, epye Kal mpagters av8pav" aAXG. 
Tov ldtov Kat Tov Tob 1 SidacKdAov Kal? EKaoTov TOV 
BiBricov eyKatéoretpev, aorte, el Ts o€vdopKotn 
mept tadra, Kat dvixvevou Kata To mpoomimrov 
kal dawdpuevov, Kal owdpdves 7a KaTa pLepos 
dvaréyouro, Svvacban Ta mciora. Tov BeBrwpévwr 
adrots eldevat. Aovxvavos d¢ 6 &k Lapoodrwyr, 
avi)p omovdatos és TO yedacbivar, Anpcsvaxros 
piroaddov Kar” exelvous TOUS xpdvous Biov dvéypa- 
wpev, € ev éxelvw Te TH BiBAiw Kal dAXows eAaxtorous 
du” dAov orovddoas. 

Kat Taira ve ets poe eye Tear, TOTO 
ovvopav, ort TO [Lev ehabev iows Huds, To be ovK 
édallev. exelvou dé Kairrep TOMY ToLovpLevos 
ppovrida Kal orovdyy, Tob ovvex ij Kat Tept- 
Yeypaperny eis dcpiBevav toropiav TW _AaBeiv 


tod didoaddov Kal prTopuKod Biov tv dplorey 


dvdpav, elra od Tuyydvev iis emOupuias, Tadrov 
TL Tots ep@ow eupavas Kal mepipréxrass emabov. 
Kat yap e€xeivot, THY pev epwperny adriny opavres 
Kal TO mrepiipuxrov ev TH hawopevw Kdddos, KaTw 
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still are sufficient records of their lives, filled as they 
are with such erudition and thorough research in the 
field of ethics and also that research which aspires 
to investigate the nature of things and disperses like 
a mist the ignorance of such as are able to follow. 
Thus, for example, the inspired Plutarch records 
in statements scattered here and there in his books, 
both his own life and that of his teacher ; and he 
says that Ammonius died at Athens. But he does 
not entitle these records a Life, though he might 
well have done so, since his most successful work 
is that entitled The Parallel Lives of men most 
celebrated for their deeds and achievements. But 
his own life and that of his teacher he scattered 
piecemeal throughout every one of his books; 
so that if one should keep a sharp look-out for 
these references and track them as they occur and 
appear, and read them intelligently one after 
another, one would know most of the events of 
their lives. Lucian of Samosata, who usually took 
serious pains to raise a laugh, wrote a life of 
Demonax, a philosopher of his own time, and in 
that book and a very few others was wholly serious 
throughout. 

This much, then, I place on record, and am aware 
that some things have perhaps escaped me, but other 
things have not. And in that, after expending 
much thought and pains so that the result might 
be a continuous and definite account of the lives 
of the most celebrated philosophers and rhetoricians, 
I fell short of my ambition, I have had the same 
experience as those who are madly and feverishly 
in love. For they, when they behold the beloved and 
the adored beauty of her visible countenance, bow 
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vedvovow, 6 lytotow iSetv eLacGevobvtes, Kal 
mepraumopevor: eav dé médirov adbrijs 7 mAdKLov 
fh} eddBrov wow, exetvors Katabappobvytes, THY 
poyjy te TH der mpooadiact Kal KaTaTHKovTaL 
mpos TO Oedwart, Ta avpBora Tod KddAovs padAov 
7) 76 KdAAos Opay avexopevor Kal oTépyovTes. Kaya) 
mpos Tavtny eEdpyunoa Tv ypapyy, 60a 7 Kata 
> / a AY > /, a e cal 
aKorjv, 7) KaTa avayvwow, ] KaTa LoTopiay Ta 
Kar’ euautov avOpmmwv pu) TapeADcivy ovwrf Kal 
Bockdvws, addr’, eis dcov oldv te FW aAnbeias 
mpobupa Kat mUAas mpooxurviycarv7a, mapadodvac 
rots peta tTabdta 7 BovAopevors akovew 7 Sdvva- 
pevois aKodovbety mpos TO KdAALOTOV. EaXE pEV 
otv Saxony twa Kal pyéw 6 xpdvos. dia Tas 
Kowas aupdopds: tpitn Sé avdpav eyevero dopa 
(7) pev yap Sevtépa peta tiv IlAdtwvos maow 
eudavis avakexnpuktat) Kata Tods KAavdiov Kai 
Népwros tods yap abAtous Kal eviavaious od xp7) 
ypddew (odo 8 joav ot mept T'dABav, BurédAvov, 

Owva: QOuveomaciavds S€ 6 emi Tovrois Kal 
Tiros Kal dcou peta ToUTOVs HpEav), iva pz) TOOTO 
ovovodlew SdEwpev: mAjv emitpéxovTi ye Kat 
auveAdvit eineiv, TO TaV aplotwy dirccddwy 
yevos Kal eis LeBHpov diérewev. adda edrtuyés 
ye Umdpyer Tots BaciwWebor Kata THY ovyypapyy, 
Ott TO KaT aperiy brepéxyov apiOpetrae TH KATA 
Thy Toynv. veuecdtw dé pnde els, Eb ye Kal 





( } Hunapius seems to distinguish three groups of philo- 
sophers, 7.e. those up to Plato, those after Plato, and those 
from Claudius a.p. 41 to Severus, died a.p. 211. He deals . 
with none of these, and begins his own narrative with a~ 
brief mention of the Neoplatonist Plotinus who was born | 
not long before the death of Severus. 
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their heads, too weak to fix their gaze on that which 
they desire, and dazzled by its rays. But if they 
see her sandal or chain or ear-ring, they take heart 
from these and pour their souls into the sight and melt 
at the vision, since they can endure to see and love 
the symbols of beauty more easily than the beatity 
itself; thus too I have set out to write this narrative 
in such a way as not to omit in silence and through 
envy anything that I learned by hearsay, or by 
reading, or by inquiry from men of my own time, 
but, as far as in me lay, I reverenced the entrance 
and gates of truth and have handed it down to 
future generations who may either wish to hear 
thereof or have power to follow with a view to the 
fairest achievement. Now the period I describe 
is somewhat interrupted and broken up by reason 
of the calamities of the State. Still a third crop of 
men began with the days of Claudius and Nero 
(for the second which came next after Plato has 
been commemorated and made clear to all). As 
for those unlucky Emperors who lasted for a year 
only, they are not worthy of record; I mean, for 
example, Galba, Vitellius, Otho, and, following them, 
Vespasian, Titus and those who ruled after these 
men; and no one must suppose that I pay serious 
attention to them. Anyhow, to speak cursorily and 
in brief, the tribe of the best philosophers lasted on 
even into the reign of Severus.!_ And surely this is 
part of the felicity that belongs to emperors, that 
in history the date which marks the superlative 
virtue of a philosopher is that which dates the 
superlative luck of an emperor.? Therefore let no 


? i.e. the lives of philosophers are dated by the reigns of 
emperors. 
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Hpets ovTwWs avaypapovres Tovs xpdvous, ad’ dv 
ve Hy Suvarov ovvrexunprscacba 7 mapaAaBety 
THY MpoojkKovoay apxXyv, amo TovTwWY Els TOV 
Adyov émPBnoopeba. 


TlAwrivos qv e& Aiydatov diAdcodos. 7d &€ 
Aiytrrov viv ypddwv, Kal Thy maTpida mpocfjow. 
Avra tavrnv ovopdlovor: KaiTou ye 6 Oearéowos 
piAdcogpos ILopdupios robo obK dvéypaipe, pabnrys 
Te avdtoo yeyerjotar Aéywv, Kal _ owveaxoAaKevar 
tov Biov dmavra } Tov mA€EtoTov TovTOV. LlAwrivov 
Oeppot Bwpot viv, cat ta BiBAla od pdvov Tots 
meTradevpevors Sid yerpos brép Tovs TlAatwrixods 
Adyous, GAAa Kal 7d moAdD AROS, eav TL mapa- 
kovon Soypatwr, és attra Kdpmtetar. tov Blov 
adtod mavra Tlopdipios eEjveynev, ws oddéva 
oldv Te iv m)éov elopepew" aAAa Kal moa, TOV 
en Eepunvevoas avToo paiverar. avTood de 

Tlopduptov Biov avéyparev ov8e els, 60a ye Kal 
Tpas etd eva" dvareyopevep dé €x Tov Sobran * 
Kara. THY avdyvwow onuciwy Towwdra taipye Ta 
mEpt avTov. 

Tlopdupicy Tupos pev Hv marpis, uy morn TOV 
dpxateov Dowirey mods, kal TaTEpes de odKk 
donpou. Tuxav de Tis mpoonkovons Trawdelas, 
ava TE edpape Tooobrov Kal emedurxer, ws Aoyyivou 

456 pev qv aKkpoarys, Kal éxdoper Tov biSdoxadov 
evros dXiyou xpovov. Aoyyivos dé KaTa TOV 
xpdovov ékeivoy BeBrvoB jen Tes Hy epipuxos Kal 
TepiTaTobv povaetov, Kal Kpivewv ye Tovs TraAaLovds 


1 re0évtwy Cobet suggests for do0évTwr. 
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one take it amiss if I, recording as I do the period 
for which it was possible for me to obtain evidence, 
‘or with which I could make an appropriate beginning, 
embark on my narrative at this point. 


Piotinus was a philosopher of Egyptian birth. 
But though I just now called him an Egyptian, I 
will add his native place also; Lyco they call it. 
Yet the divine philosopher Porphyry did not record 
this, though he said that he was his pupil and studied 
with him during the whole of his life, or the greater 
part of it. Altars in honour of Plotinus are still 
warm, and his books are in the hands of educated 
men, more so than the dialogues of Plato. Nay, even 
great numbers of the vulgar herd, though they in 
part fail to understand his doctrines, nevertheless 
are swayed by them. Porphyry set forth his whole 
life so fully that no one could bring forward more 
evidence. Moreover, he is known to have interpreted 
many of his books. But a life of Porphyry himself 
no one has written, so far as I know. However, from 
what I have gathered in my reading of the evidence 
that has been handed down, I have learned the 
following facts concerning him. 

Tyre was Porpuyry’s birthplace, the capital: city 
of the ancient Phoenicians, and his ancestors were 
distinguished men. He was given a liberal education, 
and advanced so rapidly and made such progress 
that he became a pupil of Longinus, and in a short 
time was an ornament to his teacher. At that time 
Longinus was a living library and a walking museum ; 
and moreover he had been entrusted with the 
function of critic of the ancient writers, like many 
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emeTeTpamTo,» Kabdrep mpo €kelvouv moot TWES 
érepot, kal 6 ex Kapias Atovdotos TavTaV dpvdy- 
Adtepos. MadAyos Se kara, tiv Lvpwv mdodAw 6 
Tlopdvpios exadetro Ta para (robro de Swvarau 
Bactréa, Aéyewv): Tloppupov de adrov cvopace 
Aoyyivos, és TO Baowrtkov Tihs éofftos Tapdonpov 
THY mpoonyopiav dmorpépas. map exelvm 987) 
THY aicpay | emadeveTo maudetav, ypapparichs TE 
eis dixpov amdons, @omep exeivos, adukdpevos Kal 
puTopuxtis: any Goov ovK en exetyyy eévevoe, 
pirooo ias ye mav eldos ekparTO[Levos. Hv yap 
6 Aoyyivos paxp@ Tav TOTE avop @v Ta TavTa 
dpiotos, Kal T&v BiBAiwy te adrod odd ™Abos 
pépetar, Kal 7d gepdpevov Oavydlerar. Kal et 
Tis Katéyvw Twos THY Tadadv, od TO do€acbev 
expate. mpdotepov, add’ 7 Aoyyivov mdvrws éxparet 
Kplots. otTw dé axfeis tiv mpatyv madetav Kal 
dO TAVTWY dmoBAemdouevos, my preylornv ‘Payny 
idety emOupjoas, iva Kardoxn dua cogias THY 
mow, emrevon) TAXLOTA Eis aubriy adiketo Kat TO 
peytotw TAwrivw ovvijdOev eis dpidiav, mavtwv 
emeAdbero t&v dAdwy, Kal mpocdlero dépwv 
€avTov eKelvw. dicopéoTos be Ths  Tmad<ias 
eudopovpevos Kal TeV mystic exelvenv Kat 
TeBevagpevery Aoywv, ypdvov péev twa cis. Thy 
akpoacw iipKeoev, ws adrds gnaw, elra do Tob 
peyeBous Tov NOywv VuKdpEVOS, 78 TE OMA. Kat 
TO dvOpwrros elvau eulonce, wal duamAevoas eis 
Lixediav tov mopOudcv Kal tiv XdpuBdu, timp 
‘Odvoceds dvarrAeBoar Aéyerat, mohw piev ovTe 
ety dreuewev, ovte avOpdimwv dxotca dwrijs 
1 éreréraxro Boissonade ; érerérparro Cobet. 
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others before him, such as the most famous of them 
all, Dionysius of Caria. Porphyry’s name in the 
Syrian town was originally Malchus (this word 
means “king”’), but Longinus gave him the name of 
Porphyry, thus making it indicate the colour of 
imperial attire.1 With Longinus he attained to the 
highest culture, and like him advanced to a perfect 
knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, though he did 
not incline to that study exclusively, since he 
took on the impress from every type of philosophy. 
For Longinus was in all branches of study by far the 
most distinguished of the men of his time, and a 
great number of his books are in circulation and are 
greatly admired. Whenever any critic condemned 
some ancient author, his opinion did not win approval 
until the verdict of Longinus wholly confirmed it. 
After Porphyry’s early education had thus been 
carried on and he was looked up to by all, he longed 
to see Rome, the mistress of the world, so that he 
might enchain the city by his wisdom. But directly 
he arrived there and became intimate with that 
great man Plotinus, he forgot all else and devoted 
himself wholly to him. And since with an insatiable 
appetite he devoured his teaching and his original 
and inspired discourses, for some time he was content 
to be his pupil, as he himself says. Then overcome 
by the force of his teachings he conceived a hatred 
of his own body and of being human, and sailed to 
Sicily across the straits and Charybdis, along the 
route where Odysseus is said to have sailed;? and 
he would not endure either to see a city or to hear 


1 i.e. purple ; for Porphyry’s account of this cf his Life 
of Plotinus xvii. 
2 An echo of Thucydides iv. 24. 
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(odrw TO Avmotpevov adTt@* Kat 7)50pLevov dséGero), 
ouvretvas de é emt AddBaov € éauTov (ro b€ € €oTl TOV 
Tpuay dxpwrnpiov THS Dixedias TO mpos AtBoiny 
avareivov Kal opav), eKelTO KaTaorevay Kal 
dmoKaprepOv, Tpopiyy Te ov TMpoave}Levos, Kat 
dv Opdimrey aAcetvw mdrov. od” ddaocKominy 6 
peyas sixe TAwrtvos émt Tovrots, d.AAd, Kara, 
qooas € ETO[LEVOS,” COREE RE FOR 7) TOV amo- 
mepevyora. veavloKov dvalnrav, _emutvyxdver Kel- 
pevw, Kal Adywy TE | mpos avrov mpmopnce THY 
buy7y dvaxahovpéven a dpre etimractas® Tov owparos 
peAdovoar, Kal 70 oGpe. Eppwoev és Karoxny Ths 
puxiis. kal 6 pev eumvovs TE iy Kat dvaviotato, 
6 0€ Tovs pndevras Adyous els BiBAtov kar Dero 
TOv yeypappevov. Tav dé prrooddu xe) dmdppyra. 
KahumrovTwv aoadeia, Kxabdrep TOV TounT@v Tots 
pvbors, 6 Ilopdupios to pdppaxoy THs cadyvelas 
emaweoas: Kat Suazretpas yevodevos, drduynua 
yparbas «is dds Hyayev. abros pev oop emt TH 
“Podunv emavndde, Kal THs mrept Abyous elyeTo 
omovo7ys, dore Tapye. Kal els TO SnpLdovov Kat” 
emiderguy 70 dé Topduptov KAgos eis TAwrivor 
méoa pev ayopa, aoa dé mAnBds avédepev. 6 ev 

1 aiz@ Laurentianus; air Wright; adrévy Giangrande. 

2 After émdpevos Lauwrentianus has a lacuna of about twelve 
letters, not indicated by Boissonade. Before # 7dv Lundstrém 


would supply 7) mapavrixa atr@. 
3 ditrracba Boissonade ; é&larrac@ac Cobet. 





1 Tliad vi. 202. 2 Tliad x. 515. 

$ Eunapius quotes incorrectly the account of this incident 
given by Porphyry himself in his Life of Plotinus xi. 113. 

hen Plotinus found that he was contemplating suicide, he 


persuaded him that his depression was due to ill-health, and 
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the voice of man, thus putting away from himself 
both pain and pleasure, but kept on to Lilybacum; 
this is that one of Sicily’s three promontories that 
stretches out and looks towards Libya. There he 
lay groaning and mortifying the flesh, and he would 
take no nourishment and “avoided the path of 
men.” ! But great Plotinus “kept no vain watch” 2 
on these things, and either followed in his footsteps 
or inquired for the youth who had fled, and so found 
him lying there; then he found abundance of words 
that recalled to life his soul, as it was just about to 
speed forth from the body. Moreover he gave 
strength to his body so that it might contain his 
soul.? 

So Porphyry breathed again and arose, but Plotinus 
in one of the books‘ that he wrote recorded the 
arguments then uttered by him. And while some 
philosophers hide their esoteric teachings in obscurity, 
as poets conceal theirs in myths,® Porphyry praised 
clear knowledge as a sovereign remedy, and since 
he had tasted it by experience he recorded this in 
writing and brought it to the light of day. 

Now Porphyry returned to Rome and continued 
to study philosophical disputation, so that he even 
appeared in public to make a display of his powers ; 
but every forum and every crowd attributed to 
Plotinus the credit of Porphyry’s renown.. For 


sent him to Sicily to rest; Plotinus did not follow him, and 
later Porphyry returned to Rome, after the death of 
Plotinus. 

4 This is not extant. Eunapius may refer to the advice 
given by Plotinus, Enneads iii. 2, against succumbing to 
adversity, but possibly his source is a commentary on the 
Enneads by Porphyry himself, not now extant. 

5 Cf. Julian, Orations, v. 170, vii. 217 c. 
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aA aw a~ ~ 3 , A | ~ 
yap IlAwrivos tH te tis wuyfs obpaviw Kal Td 
~ ~ A > , 
REG Kai aivmyparwdder THv Adywv, Bapds eddKer 
Y 4 oe ¢€ oy , 
Kat Svojkoos: 6 S¢ Ilopdupios, domep ‘Eppyaixy 
> / AY 
Tis ceipa Kal mpos avOpmmovs emwevovoa, Sia 
‘ 
TrotKiAns toielas TavTa eis TO eUyywoTov Kal 
A ) / > A \ Ss A , 
Kabapov e€jyyeArev. adros pev odv dyat (véos 
d€ @y tows Tabra éypadev, ws Eoixev), emituyetv 
an A ~ ~ 
XpnoTnpiw pndevi TOV Synuociwy: ev dé adT@ TA 
BiBriw Kataypdder, Kat peta Tatra adva mpay- 
aA \ 
pateveTar ToAAd, G7ws xp) TOUTWY ToLEtaBaL THY 
> 
emumeAevav. yot dé Kat daysdvidy twa dvow ard 
~~ A ’ a ‘\ > ~ 4 
ovtpod twos exdidar Kal éxBadretv: Kavodbav 
tobrov €Aeyov of emiyasptot. 
> vA 
Lupdournrat prev ovv, ws adbrtos dvaypdader, 
Kpatiotol wes brApyov, Qpryévyns te Kat ’Apépros 
kat “Axvdivos, Kat ovyypdypata ye adtadv TEpt- 
owlerat, Adyos S€ adrav ovdé els: odd yap Td 
aKvOnpov, « Kal ta Sdypara éyer KaAdds, Kal 
> / cal / > > a / 
emitpexet Tots Adyos. GAN 6 ye Tlopdupios 
emawel tods dvdpas tis SewdtnTos, macav pev 
atvtos avatpéxwv xapw, povos S€é dvadeKvds Kal 
> va \ , b} A / 
avaknpuTtwv Tov didacKadov, oddev mraidelas €fdos 
maparedourws. oT. yoov amophoa Kal? éavrov 
Kal Gavpdoat, Tl. mA€tdv eore THY €oTTovdacmEevwy* 
/ \ a 
moTEpov Ta els VAnY pyTopiKHY TElvovTa, 7) TA Ets 





? Iliad viii. 19. The golden chain there described sym- 
bolized for the Neo-Platonists the succession of the 
philosophers of their school as in Marinus, aif of Proclus 
xxvi. 53, though here Eunapius strangely applies it to one 
philosopher ; ¢f. Eunapius, Fragments of History, xxii. 71. 

® Dr. G. A. Barton suggests that this word may be the 


Syriac Kenestha, which means both ‘cleansing ” and 
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Plotinus, because of the celestial quality of his soul 
and the oblique and enigmatic character of his 
discourses, seemed austere and hard to listen to. 
But Porphyry, like a chain of Hermes let down to 
mortals! by reason of his many-sided culture 
expounded all subjects so as to be clear and easy 
of comprehension. He himself says (but perhaps 
as seems likely he wrote this while he was still 
young), that he was granted an oracle different 
from the vulgar sort; and in the same book he 
wrote it down, and then went on to expound at 
considerable length how men ought to pay attention 
to these oracles. And he says too that he cast out 
and expelled some sort of daemon from a certain 
bath; the inhabitants called this daemon Kausatha.? 

As he himself records, he had for fellow-disciples 
certain very famous men, Origen, Amerius, and 
Aquilinus,? whose writings are still preserved, though 
not one of their discourses ; for though their doctrines 
are admirable, their style is wholly unpleasing, and 
it pervades their discourses. Nevertheless Porphyry 
praises these men for their oratorical talent, though 
he himself runs through the whole scale of charm, 
and alone advertises and celebrates his teacher, in- 
asmuch as there was no branch of learning that he 
neglected. One may well be at a loss and wonder 
within oneself which branch he studied more than 
another; whether it was that which concerns the 
subject matter of rhetoric, or that which tends to 


“filth”; in any case the incident probably occurred in 
Syria rather than at Rome. ‘ 

$ Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, xvi., does not call him a 
fellow-disciple, but says he was a Christian Gnostic who led 
others astray by his doctrines. The Origen here mentioned 
is not the famous Christian teacher. 
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¢ ~ 
yprpparucny dxpiBeav ¢dépovra, % dca rav 
~ + a” a / A /, 
apibuay yprnra, doa vever mpds yewpeTpiav, 
i) 00a Tpds pmovouKny pérer. Td Se Eis ptrocodgiar, 
ovde Ta mepl Adyous KataAdnmrov,! obte TO nOvKov 
> A Xr 4 A de ‘ \ rf] ‘ Xr ad 
eguxrov Aoyw: 76 8é dvoid Kal eoupyov TeAeTats 
\ A 
ageioOw Kai pvornplois: otra TAVTOMLYES TpPOS 
4 Fond 
amacay dperny 6 dvnp adros xphud te yeyovev. 
~ ~ / a 
Kat 76 KddXos atrod taév oywv Oavdoeev av 
Tis padMov 7) 7a Sdypara mepi Todt orovddluv, 
‘ 
kat madw ab rd, Sdypara 6 mAdov els adbrd amide 
i A ~ 
7 Thy Svvauwv tod Adyou2 ydpous Te opiAjoas 
a ~ a 
paiverar, Kat mpos MdpxeddrAdv ye adrod yuvatka 
, a / id > 7 a] 
yevouevny BiPriov déperar, sv dnow ayayeobat 
\ A 
kat Tatra ovcav mévte pnrépa téxvwv, ody tva 
maidas €€ abris moujonrar, GW’ ta of yeyovotes 
maidelas tUxwow: e&x dpidov yap qv adtod tH 
\ A oe / 3 
ywaike Ta TéKva mpovrdpéavta. daiverar Se ad- 
/ > a £ a a + 
iKopevos eis yipas Badd: modXds yoiv tots 73n 
/ 
mpoTrempayyarevjrevors BuBAtors Oewpias evavrias 
/ A 
katédme, wept Gv odk eotw Erepov te So€alew,? 7 
a rr 4 207 > € ra BY A} 
oTt mpoiwy erepa eddgacev. ev “Paun dé Adyerat 
LetnAAaxevat * tov Biov. 
ata tovrovs joav rods ypdvovs Kal réav 
PyTopiKa@v oi év® Adyar mpoeota@tes LladAds re 
NES s ‘> , \ \ , > 
kat “Avdpduayos é« Lupias. rods Sé xXpovous és 
z 
Paddnvov re° kai KAavduov dxucdbew ? ovveBawwer, 
* After xaradnmrév Bidez would read ofre 7d HOuxov edierov 
Aéyw ; Boissonade tov oixelov .. . Adyov. 
* I give Cobet’s reconstruction. See Giangrande, p. 9. 
Boissonade Adyew dv tis wadov 7 74 Soypara, mAéov. 
* For dS0éafew Cumont suggests elxalew. 
* So Wyttenbach; peradayeiv. 
> én’ Boissonade; ev Wyttenbach. 
* d¢ Laurentianus, Boissonade; re Bidez, 
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precise accuracy in grammar, or that which depends 
on numbers, or inclines to geometry, or leans to 
music. As for philosophy, I cannot describe in words 
his genius for discourse, or for moral philosophy. As 
for natural philosophy and the art of divination, let 
that be left to sacred rites and mysteries. So true is 
it that the man was a being who combined in himself 
all the talents for every sort of excellence. One who 
cares most for this would naturally praise the beauty 
of the style of his discourse more than his doctrines, 
or again would prefer his doctrines, if one paid closer 
attention to these than to the force of his oratory. 
It seems that he entered the married state, and a 
book of his is extant addressed to his wife Marcella ; 
he says that he married her, although she was 
already the mother of five! children, and this was 
not that he might have children by her, but that 
those she had might be educated; for the father of 
his wife’s children had been a friend of his own. It 
seems that he attained to an advanced old age. 
At any rate he left behind him many speculations 
that conflict with the books that he had previously 
published ; with regard to which we can only suppose 
that he changed his opinions as he grew older. He 
is said to have departed this life in Rome. 

At this time those who were most distinguished 
for rhetoric at Athens were Paulus and the Syrian 
Andromachus. But Porphyry actually was at the 
height of his powers as late as the time of Gallienus, 


1 Marcella had five daughters and two sons. 





7 eixélew Laurentianus, Diels defends; fiBagew Otto- 
bonianus, Boissonade; dxudtew Wyttenbach; mpofiPdfew 
Busse, 
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Tdeirdv te cat Adpyndavev cat TpéBov, Kab? obs 
iv kat Adéummos 6 thy xpovixny isroplav ovyypaipas, 
avnp amdons madelas te Kat Suvduews AoyiKtjs 
avarAcws. 

Mera tovrovs dvopactétatos émuylverar fudd- 
copos “IduBAtxos, Os fv Kal Kata yévos peév 
emdarys Kal tOv dBpdv Kal tov evdalpoveary* 
matpis dé hv abt@ Xadkis: Kata tiv KoiAnv 
Lupiav' mpooayopevoyevny early 4 méds. odros 
"Avarodiw 7@ perd Topdtpiov ta devrepa 
peponevy ouyyevduevos, Tod ye enéSwxe Kal 
els dkpov prrocodias HjAacev? efra per’ ’AvardAvov 
Tlopdupiw mpocbels éavrdév, odk gorw Oo Tt Kal 
Tlopg¢upiov Sujveyxev, adi dcov Kara THY oUv- 
Ojxny Kat Svvayw tod Adyov. ovre yap eis 
adbpodirny abrod Kal xdpw ra Aeydueva Bé8arrat, 
ovre exer AevdryTd Twa Kal TO Kabap@ KadAw- 
milerau" od piv oddé doahh mavredAds tuyydver, 
ovde Kara tiv ddEw Hywaprnudva, adr WoTreEp 
eAeye rept Bevoxpdrous 6 MAdrwv, tats “Eppatkats 
od téOurar Xdpiow. ovKovy Karéyer TOv aKpoaTny 
Kal yonrever mpos TV dvdyveow, aad’ dmoorpépew 
Kal GmoKvately THY akony €orKev. SiKaocdvnv 
d€ doxijaas, ednxolas érvye Ocav TooavTyS, WoTeE 
TAH00s pev oav of sudodvTes, mavrayobev dé 
efoitwv of maidelas emOupobvres: Hv dé ev adrois 


1 Luplay Cobet adds. 
2 4xuacev Boissonade; #racev Cobet. 


re 


* We have a few fragments of the Universal History of 
Dexippus, which came down to Probus a.p. 269 and was 
continued by Eunapius; he was a famous general who when 
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Claudius, Tacitus, Aurelian, and Probus. In those 
days there lived also Dexippus,! who composed 
historical annals, a man overflowing with erudition 
and logical power. 

After these men comes a very celebrated philo- 
sopher, Iamsiicuus, who was of illustrious ancestry 
and belonged to an opulent and prosperous family. 
His birthplace was Chalcis, a city in the region 
called Coele Syria.2 As a pupil of Anatolius, who 
ranks next after Porphyry, he made great progress 
and attained to the highest distinction in philosophy. 
Then leaving Anatolius he attached himself to 
Porphyry, and in no respect was he inferior to 
Porphyry except in harmonious structure and force 
of style. For his utterances are not imbued with 
charm and grace, they are not lucid, and they lack 
the beauty of simplicity. Nevertheless they are not 
altogether obscure, nor have they faults of diction, 
but as Plato used to say of Xenocrates, “he has not 
sacrificed to the Graces” of Hermes.’ Therefore 
he does not hold and enchant the reader into con- 
tinuing to read, but is more likely to repel him and / 
irritate his ears. But because he practised justice 
he gained an easy access to the ears of the gods; so | 
much so that he had a multitude of disciples, and } 
those who desired learning flocked to him from all 
parts. And it is hard to decide who among them 


the Goths occupied Athens in 267 collected a small force 
and inflicted severe losses on the invaders. 

{2 The district between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon was 
called ‘* Syria in the Hollow.” 

3 Quoted from Diogenes Laertius iv. 6, or more probably 
from Plutarch, Conjugal Precepts 141¥. Eunapius adds the 
words ‘‘of Hermes” to the original passage ; Hermes was 
the god of eloquence. 
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70 KdANoTOY SvoKpiTov. Udatpos yap jv 6 &K 
Lupias, dvnp «imety te Kal ypdrsar Sewdratos, 
Aidéctos te Kat Edordtos ex Kammadoxias, ék 
dé THs ‘EAAddos Meddwpds te Kat Eddpdouos, of 
Kar apetiv vbrepéxovtes, GMAow te mAAOos, ov 
moAd Aeurduevor Kata TiHv ev Adyos Svvayw, 
wate Oavpaoroy tv ot. maou éenypKe Kat yap 
qv mpos dmavtas adbovos. odAlya pev odv xwpis 
TOV éTaipwv Kal outAnt@v expatrev ed’ éavtod, 
70 Detov ceBalduevos: ta dé mAciora Tots éraipous 
cui, THY wev diartav dv edKodos Kat apyaitos, 
TH S€ mapa mdTov opuiAia Tovs mapdvras Kab- 
novvev Kai Svamiymdrdas wonep vexrapos. ot Sé, 
aAjKTws Exovtes Kal axopéoTws Tis amoAadcews, 
nraxrow att@ ovvexas, Kal mpoornodpevot ye 
tovs afious Adyov, mpos adrov édackov: “ ti 
dja pdvos, @ SiddoKare Oedrate, Kal” éavrdv 
Twa mares, od peTadidods THs TeAewrépas 
_oogias juiv; Katto. ye expepeTar mpos uas 

dyos bd Tav aav avdparddwv, ds ebydpuevos 
tots eois perewpiln pev amd ris ys mXéov 7 
déxa myers eixdlecba- To o@pa S€ cor Kal 7 
€obis eis xpvooeides te KéAXos dyeiBerar, mavo- 
perv O€ Tijs edyfs o@ud te yiverar TH! aply 
edxeaIar Suovov, Kat KateADdv emt tis yhs Tip 
TpOos Huds ToL ovvovotay.” ov Te wdAa yeAacetwr, 

1 «at r® Boissonade; xat Cobet deletes. 


1 This is the elder Sopater who was put to death by 
Constantine ; his son and namesake was a correspondent of 
Libanius and a friend of the Emperor Julian. 

2 Theodorus of Asine wrote a commentary on the Timaeus 
of Plato; it is possible that he is to be identified with the 
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was the most distinguished, for Sopater! the Syrian 
was of their number, a man who was most eloquent 
both in his speeches and writings; and Aedesius 
and Eustathius from Cappadocia; while from Greece 
came Theodorus? and Euphrasius, men of superlative 


virtue, and a crowd of other men not inferior in 
their powers of oratory, so that it seemed mar- 
vellous that he could satisfy them all; and indeed 
in his devotion to them all he never spared himself. 
Occasionally, however, he did perform certain rites 
alone, apart from his friends and disciples, when 
he worshipped the Divine Being. But for the most 
part he conversed with his pupils and was unexact- 
ing in his mode of life and of an ancient simplicity. 
As they drank their wine he used to charm those 
present by his conversation and filled them as with 
nectar, And they never ceased to desire this 
pleasure and never could have too much of it, so 
that they never gave him any peace; and they ap- 
pointed the most eloquent among them to represent 
them, and asked: “O master, most inspired, why do 
you thus occupy yourself in solitude, instead of 
sharing with us your more perfect wisdom? Never- 
theless a rumour has reached us through your slaves 
that when you pray to the gods you soar aloft from 
the earth more than ten cubits to all appearance ; ° 
that your body and your garments change to a 
beautiful golden hue; and presently when your 
prayer is ended your body becomes as it was before 
you prayed, and then you come down to earth and 
associate with us.” Iamblichus was not at all inclined 
Theodorus who in a letter of Julian (Papadopulos 4*) is said 
to have attacked the doctrines of Iamblichus. 


3 Cf. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius iii. 15, where the 
same powers of levitation are ascribed to the Brahmans. 
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1 kal Wyttenbach adds. 





1 An echo of Plato, Phaedo 648. 
2 This seems to imitate Plutarch, On the Familiar Spirit 
of Socrates 580. 
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to laughter, but he laughed at these remarks.! And 
he answered them thus: “He who thus deluded 
you was a witty fellow; but the facts are otherwise. 
For the future however you shall be present at all 
that goes on.” This was the sort of display that he 
made; and the report of it reached the author of 
this work from his teacher Chrysanthius of Sardis. 
He was a pupil of Aedesius, and Aedesius was one 
of the leading disciples of Iamblichus, and one of 
those who spoke to him as I have said. He said 
that there occurred the following sure manifesta- 
tions of his divine nature: The sun was travelling 
towards the limits of the Lion at the time when it 
rises along with the constellation called the Dog. 
It was the hour for sacrifice, and this had been made 
ready in one of the suburban villas belonging to 
Iamblichus. Presently when the rites had been 
duly performed and they were returning to the city, 
walking slowly and at their leisure,—for indeed their 
conversation was about the gods as was in keeping 
with the sacrifice—suddenly Iambliclius even while 
conversing was lost in thought, as though his voice 
were cut off, and for some moments he fixed his 
eyes steadily on the ground? and then looked 
up at his friends and called to them in a loud 
voice: “Let us go by another road, for a dead 
body has lately been carried along this way.” 
After saying this he turned into another road which 
seemed to be less impure,® and some of them turned 
aside with him, who thought it was a shame to 
desert their teacher. But the greater number 
and the more obstinate of his disciples, among 


8 It was a Pythagorean doctrine that a funeral con- 
taminates the bystander. 
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1 kara Boissonade; sera Cobet. 

2 &gacav Exew Boissonade ; épacay’ ddAnv... éxew Cobet. 

®* After dpav Cobet deletes els ra PdSapa; els 7a Tadapa xara 
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whom was Aedesius, stayed where they were, 
ascribing the occurrence to a portent and scenting 
like hounds for the proof.!_ And very soon those 
who had buried the dead man came back. But 
even so the disciples did not desist but inquired 
whether they had passed along this road. “We 
had to,” they replied, for there was no other road. 
But they testified also to a still more marvellous 
incident. When they kept pestering Iamblichus 
and saying that this that I have just related was 
a trifle, and perhaps due to a superior sense of 
smell, and that they wished to test him in some- 
thing more important, his reply to them was: 
“Nay, that does not rest with me, but wait for the 
appointed hour.’ Some time after, they decided 
to go to Gadara, a place which has warm baths 
in Syria, inferior only to those at Baiae in Italy, 
with which no other baths can be compared.’ 
So they set out in the summer season, Now 
he happened to be bathing and the others 
were bathing with him, and they were using the 
same insistence, whereupon [amblichus smiled and 
said: “It is irreverent to the gods to give you 
this demonstration, but for your sakes it shall be 
done.” There were two hot springs smaller than the 
others but prettier, and he bade his disciples ask 
the natives of the place by what names they used 
to be called in former times. When they had done 
his bidding they said: “There is no pretence about 
it, this spring is called Eros, and the name of the 
one next to it is Anteros.”’ He at once touched the 
1 A favourite Platonic simile, frequently echoed by the 


sophists. 
2 Cf. Horace, Epistles i, 1. 85 **nullus in orbe locus Baiis 


praelucet amoenis.” 
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retain; é«pdvra the other mss. 
* dppytov Boissonade; dppitxrov Cobet. 
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water with his hand—he happened to be sitting on 
the ledge of the spring where the overflow runs 
off—and uttering a brief summons! he called forth 
a boy from the depth of the spring. He was white- 
skinned and of medium height, his locks were 
golden and his back and breast shone; and _ he 
exactly resembled one who was bathing or had 
just bathed. His disciples were overwhelmed with 
amazement, but Iamblichus said, “ Let us go to the 
next spring,” and he rose and led the way, with 
a thoughtful air. Then he went through the same 
performance there also, and summoned another Eros 
like the first in all respects, except that his hair 
was darker and fell loose in the sun. Both the boys 
embraced Iamblichus and clung closely to him as 
though he were a real father. He restored them 
to their proper places and went away after his bath, 
reverenced by his pupils. After this the crowd of 
his disciples sought no further evidence, but believed 
everything from the proofs that had been revealed 
to them, and hung on to him as though by an un- 
breakable chain. Even more astonishing and mar- 
vellous things were related of him, but I wrote 
down none of these since I thought it a hazardous 
and sacrilegious thing to introduce a spurious and 
fluid tradition into a stable and well-founded narrative. 
Nay even this I record not without hesitation, as 
being mere hearsay, except that I follow the lead of 
men who, though they distrusted other signs, were 
converted by the experience of the actual revelation. 
Yet no one of his followers recorded it, as far as I 


1 No doubt a magic formula. Note the use of dpav below, 
a verb regularly used for magic rites, For the fable of Eros 
and Anteros cf, Themistius 304 p. 
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1 This seems to be a rather confused reference to Timacus 
36 where the world-soul is said to envelop the body of the 
universe, ; 
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know. And this I say with good reason, since 
Aedesius himself asserted that he had not written 
about it, nor had any other ventured to do so. 

At the same time as Iamblichus, lived Atyrius, 
who was especially skilled in dialectic. He was of 
very small stature and his body was very little larger 
than a pigmy’s, but even the body that he seemed 
to have was really all soul and intelligence ; to such 
a degree did the corruptible element in him fail to 
increase, since it was absorbed into his diviner nature. 
Therefore, just as the great Plato says,! that in con- 
tradistinction to human bodies, divine bodies dwell 
within souls, thus also of him one might say that he 
had migrated into a soul, and that he was confined 
and dominated there by some supernatural power. 
Now Alypius had many followers, but his teaching was 
limited to conversation, and no one ever published a 
book by him. On this account they very eagerly 
betook themselves to Iamblichus, to fill themselves 
full as though from a spring that bubbles over and 
does not stay within its limits. Now as the renown 
of both men increased and kept pace they en- 
countered one another by chance or met in their 
courses lile planets, and round them in a circle sat an 
audience as though in some great seat of the Muses. 
Now Iamblichus was waiting to have questions put 
to him rather than to ask them, but Alypius, contrary 
to all expectation, postponed all questioning about 
philosophy and giving himself up to making an effect 
with his audience? said to Iamblichus: “Tell me, 
philosopher, is a rich man either unjust or the heir of 
the unjust, yesorno? For there is no middle course.” 


2 Perhaps an echo of Plato, Symposium 194, 
) 373 
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Iamblichus disliked the catch in the question and re- 
plied, “ Nay, most admired of men, this is not our 
method, to discuss anyone who more than other men 
possesses external things, but rather only one who 
excels in the virtue that is peculiar and appropriate to 
a philosopher.” So saying he went away, and after 
he had risen the meeting broke up. But after he had 
left them and collected his thoughts, he admired the 
acuteness of the question, and often met Alypius 
privately; and he was so profoundly impressed by 
the subtlety and sagacity of the man, that when he 
died he wrote his biography. Indeed the author of 
this work once saw the book. The narrative was 
obscured by its style and it was hidden by a thick 
cloud, though not because of any lack of clearness 
in the subject matter, for his authority was a long 
discourse of Alypius ; moreover, there was no mention 
of discourses that maintained an argument. The book 
told of journeys to Rome for which no reason was 
given, and it did not make manifest the greatness of 
his soul on those occasions, and though he insinuates 
that Alypius had many admiring followers it is not 
shown that he either did or said anything remarkable. 
No, the renowned Jamblichus seems to have made 
the same error as painters who are painting youths 
in their bloom and wish to add to the painting some 
charm of their own invention, whereby they destroy 
the whole character of the likeness, so that they 
fail to achieve either a resemblance or the beauty at 
which they aim. So it was with Iamblichus when he 
set out to praise by telling the exact truth; for 
though he clearly shows how severe were the punish- 
‘ments and sufferings in the law courts in his day, yet 
the causes of these things and their purposes he was 
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1 A similar story is told of an unnamed youth by Aelian, 
Frag. 1038, and it may be imitated here by Eunapius. 
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neither fitted by nature to expound like one versed 
in politics, nor was that his purpose ; hence he con- 
fused the whole outline and significance of the man’s 
life, and he hardly even left it open to the most keen- 
sighted to grasp the fact that he admired Alypius, 
and above all reverenced his fortitude and constancy 
amid dangers, and the keenness and daring of his 
style in his discourses. Alypius was by birth an 
Alexandrian. This is all I have to say about him. 
He died an old man, in Alexandria, and after him 
died Jamblichus after putting forth many roots and 
springs of philosophy. The author of this narrative 
had the good fortune to benefit by the crop that 
sprang therefrom. For others of his disciples who 
have been mentioned were scattered in all directions 
over the whole Roman Empire, but Aedesius chose 
to settle at Pergamon in Mysia. 

Arpestus the Cappadocian succeeded to the school 
of Iamblichus and his circle of disciples. He was 
extremely well born, but his family was not possessed 
of great wealth, and therefore his father sent him 
away from Cappadocia to Greece to educate himself 
with a view to making money, thinking that he 
would find a treasure in his son. But on his return, 
when he discovered that he was inclined to philosophy 
he drove him out of his house as useless.1_ And as 
he drove him forth he asked: “ Why, what good does 
philosophy do you?” Whereupon his son turned 
round and replied: “It is no small thing, father, to 
have learned to revere one’s father even when he is 
driving one forth.” When his father heard this, he 
called his son back and expressed his approval of his 
virtuous character. And for the future Aedesius 
devoted himself entirely to finishing his interrupted 
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Aevropévyv madelav. Kal 6 pev Tov maida mpo- 
mréupas evOvupos tv, Kal tepiéyarpev, ws Oe0d 
yeyovws wadAov 7 avOpedrrov Tarp. 

“O d€ ods dAAovs drravTas Tapadpapwv, dcor TOV 
Tote Hoav edKAcéoTepor Kal av érvyyavev aKnKows, 
Kat melpa tiv codiav ovdAdcEduevos, emt Tov 
epuxvdeotatov “lduBAyov waxpayv+ dov éx Karma- 
doxias «is Lupiay ovverewe kat Sujvuev. dis 8é 
eld€ te Tov dvdpa Kat yKovce éyovtos, e€expeéuato 
Tav Moywv, Kal THS akpodcews odK everipmAaTo- 
és 6 tedevtdv Aidéo.s te eyévero Kal puxpov 
amodéwv “layBAixou, Av doa ye eis Pevacpdv 
*lauBrixov pepe. Tovtwy yap oddev elyouev 

pprix p yap Kol 
dvaypadew, Ott TO pev eréxpurtev tows Aidé- 
avos adros dia tods xpdvous (Kwvorarrivos yap 
eBaotdeve, TA Te TOV lepdv emifavéorata KaTa- 
otpédwv Kal Ta TOV xpioTiavav aveycipwv oiKn- 
pata), TA dé tows Kal TO TOV OpiAnta&v dpiorov 
Mpos pvoTypiadn Twa cuvmiy Kat lepopavTuchy 
exeuviav emippemes tv Kal ouvexékduto. 6 yody 
TavTa ypapwy €K ma1d0s aKpoatis Xpvoarbiov 
yevouevos, ports els eikootdv eros H€wtro TeV 
adyGecrepwv, ovtw péya TL xXphua cis Huds THs 
"lap Prixou gdurocodias SierdOn Kai ovmapérewe 
TH XpOvy. ; 

‘lau prtyou 8€ Karadurdvtos 7d dvOpcérresov, 

462 aAAou pev Gray dveomdpyoav, Kat oddels Av Ew 
dyns Kal dyvwotos. Lwaatpos 8 6 mdévTwv 
deworepos, did te ddoews dybos Kal puyiis peyeBos, 


1 Before waxpay Cobet deletes od; Boissonade retains, 


v7 Tamblichus died in the reign of Constantine the Great, 
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education. Moreover his father eagerly encouraged 
his son to go, and rejoiced exceedingly as though he 
were the father of a god rather than of a mere man. 
When Aedesius had outstripped all the more 
notable men of his time, and all who had taught him, 
and by experience had gathered a store of wisdom, 
he made and completed a long journey from Cappa- 
docia to Syria, to see the far-famed Iamblichus. And 
when he beheld the man and heard him discourse, 
he hung on his words and never could have enough 
of hearing him, till finally Aedesius himself became 
renowned and little inferior to lamblichus, except as 
regards the latter’s divine inspiration. On this head 
I had nothing to record, partly perhaps because 
Aedesius himself kept it secret owing to the times 
(for Constantine was emperor and was pulling down 
the most celebrated temples and building Christian 
churches); but perhaps it was partly because all 
his most distinguished disciples leaned towards and 
inclined to a silence appropriate to the mysteries, 
and a reserve worthy of a hierophant. At any rate, 
the present writer, though he became a pupil of 
Chrysanthius from boyhood, was scarcely in the 
twentieth year [of pupilage] deemed worthy of a 
share in the truer doctrines, so wondrous a thing 
was the philosophy of Iamblichus, extending and 
reaching down from that time even to our own day.! 
When Jamblichus had departed from this world, 
his disciples were dispersed in different directions, and 
not one of them failed to win fame and reputation. 
SopaTer,? more eloquent than the rest because of 
his lofty nature and greatness of soul, would not 


and probably before a.p. 333; Eunapius is writing about 
fifty years later. 2 See above, p. 458. 
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ovK eveyrav tots aAAows avOpdrrots opureiv, emt 
Tas BaowWtkds adrds eopapev d€Us, Ws THY Kevorav- 
Tivov mpopactv Te Kal dopav Tupavyncoy Ral 
jeTaoT now TH Adyw. kal és toaobrov ye e&ixeTo 
coglas Kal Burdpews, ws 6 pev Baguideds éahaiicer 
te Um adT@, Kal dnote ovvebpov_ elyev, els TOV 
deEvov xabilev ToToVv, 0 Kal aKotcat Kal (detv 
dmuotov. of d€ mapaduvacrevorTes pynyvUpevor TA 
h0cvw mpos Bacrreiav dptr pidocodety petapay- 
Advovoay, tov Kepxwawy emer T}pouv KaLpov, ov 
TOV ‘Hpandéa Kabevdovra. povov, GANA Kal TH 
adAoyov eypnyoputay Toxny, Kat _avAAoyous _ TE 
afpatous € emrovobvTo, Kal ovK €oTt Kal” é Tt [Epos 
THs Kakodaipovos émBovAjs juéAovy. wWomep odv 
emt Tod TraXaiob Kal peyddov UwKpdtovs, amdvrwy 
"AOnvaiwv (ei Kal Sjuos Hoav) obk av Tis éroAUNGE 
Karnyoplay Kal ypadyy, ov ye woVvTo mdvres 
qvatou mepuTatobv ayadwa cogias Tvyxydvew, 
et un meOn Kal mapadpoovyyn Kal TH THv Acovuciwv 
Ths €opTis Kat mavvuxidos aveyrévw, bo yéAwTos 
Kat dAvywpias Kal Tv edKdArwv Kat odadrepav 
mabey én Tots _aOparrous eSevpnevov, Tp@TOS 
“Aptoropdvys € em Svepbappevars yuyats Tov yelora 
emevoayayeov kal Ta 7 THs ovis, Kujoas 
bmopyjpwata, TOTe Oatpov avérevcev, emt Tooaury 
codia puAdAOv mydjpata KATAPWKD[LEVOS, Kat 
vepehiv duaypddwv €ldn Kal oxnpara. Kal Tae 
doa Kwpwodia Anpetv elwbev els yehuros Kivyow. 
ads dé eidov eyKekAuKos pds THY HdovnY TO DéaTpov, 
KaTnyopias navTd tTwes, Kal THY aceBH ypadny 
1A fabulous, monkey-like race who caught Heracles 
asleep. 
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condescend to associate with ordinary men and went 
in haste to the imperial court, hoping to dominate 
and convert by his arguments the purpose and head- 
long policy of Constantine. And he attained to such 
wisdom and power that the emperor was captivated 
by him and publicly made him his assessor, giving 
him a seat at his right hand, a thing incredible to 
hear and see. The courtiers, bursting with jealous 
malice against a court so lately converted to the 
study of philosophy, lay in wait for their opportunity, 
like the Cercopes,! to catch not only Heracles asleep 
but also irrational unsleeping Fortune, and they held 
secret meetings and neglected no detail of their 
unhallowed plot. So it was just as in the time of the — 
renowned Socrates, when no one of all the Athenians, 
even though they were a democracy, would have 
ventured on that accusation and indictment of one 
whom all the Athenians regarded as a walking image 
of wisdom, had it not been that in the drunken- 
ness, insanity, and licence of the Dionysia and the 
night festival, when light laughter and careless. and 
dangerous emotions are discovered among men, 
Aristophanes first introduced ridicule into their 
corrupted minds, and by setting dances upon the 
stage won over the audience to his views; for he 
made mock of that profound wisdom by describing 
the jumps of fleas,? and depicting the shapes and 
forms of clouds, and all those other absurd devices to 
which comedy resorts in order to raise a laugh. 
When they saw that the audience in the theatre was 
inclined to such indulgence, certain men set up an 
accusation and ventured on that impious indictment 


2 An allusion to Aristophanes, Clouds 144. 
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¢ A \ 
effv TO Kara. edbrarpov emPovrcvpia.. 7) pev yap 
Keworavrwodrods, TO apxatov Buldvriov, Kara 
fev Tovs madaods ypovovs *AOnvaiors aapetye 
THY olToTOuTeElav, Kal mepiTToOV Hv TO eKetOev 
aywyysov: ev S€ Tots Kab” yds Kaupois, oddé TO 
o 22 > , ~ ~ € I 2QO\ A >? 
am’ Aiyimrov mA_00s Ta&v OAKddwv, oddé TO €& 
oA 4 ¢ / / A / \ ~ 
clas amdons, Lupias te Kal Dowikns Kat trav 
a” ° ~ , ~ / A 
GdMwv €bvdv cvpdepdpevov mAAO0s aitov, Kata 
enaywynvy ddpov, eumdAjoar Kal Kopécar Tov 
peOvovTa Sivatar SHuov, 6v Kwvaravrivos, tas 
y” ra / > 4 > A / 
adas xnpwcas mdAes avOpwirrwv, eis 76 Buldvtiov 
peTéoTyVE, Kal pds Tods ev Tos Dedtpois KpdToUS 
mapaBAvldvtwy KpaimdAns avOpdmwv éavt@ ovve- 
oTHoaTo, cfaddopevwy avOpmmwr ayaanoas éyKw- 
A nA 
fla Kal pvinv dvéuatos, THv ports U0 edybelas 
pleyyouevav tovvowa avpbeBynxe Sé Kal rH 
Oécer Tob Bulavtiov pn de eis 7A0by dpydlew TOV 
KarTrapepopeven iptin av Ha) Koramvedon voTos 
aKpans Kal dpucros.* Kat ToTe 81) TOD TOddKIS 
oupBatvovtos Kata tiv dpav dvaw ovpBdyros, 6 
~ ¢ 4 A , M4 2 A 
te Onpwos bro Ayod mapcbevtes avvijecay és TO 


» ovvdiep8apy Cobet. 


z kat dpuuxros Cobet would omit as a gloss on the Homeric. 
word axparjs. 
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against him; and so the death of one man brought 
misfortune on the whole state. For if one reckons 
from the date of Socrates’ violent death, we may 
conclude that after it nothing brilliant was ever 
again achieved by the Athenians, but the city 
gradually decayed and because of her decay the 
whole of Greece was ruined along with her. So, too, 
in the time I speak of one could observe what 
happened in the affair of the plot against Sopater. 
For Constantinople, originally called Byzantium, in 
distant times used to furnish the Athenians with a 
regular supply of corn,! and an enormous quantity 
was imported thence. But in our times neither the 
great fleet of merchant vessels from Egypt and from 
all Asia, nor the abundance of corn that is contributed 
from Syria and Phoenicia and the other nations as 
the payment of tribute, can suffice to satisfy the in- 
toxicated multitude which Constantine transported 
to Byzantium by emptying other cities, and estab- 
lished near him because he loved to be applauded in 
the theatres by men so drunk that they could not 
hold their liquor. For he desired to be praised by 
the unstable populace and that his name should 
be in their mouths, though so stupid were they 
that they could hardly pronounce the word. It 
happens, moreover, that the site of Byzantium is 
not adapted for the approach of ships that touch 
there, except when a strong wind is blowing due 
from the south. At that time, then, there happened 
what often used to happen according to the nature 
of the seasons; and the citizens were assembled in 
the theatre, worn out by hunger. The applause from 


1 Gf. Demosthenes, On the Crown 87, for the depend- 
ence of Athens on corn from Byzantium. 
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1 An echo of Odyssey x. 20. 


* Mdénua is often used technically of the science of 
drawing horoscopes. 
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the drunken populace was scanty, and the Emperor 
was greatly discouraged. Then those who had long 
been envious thought that they had found an ex- 
cellent occasion, and said: “It is Sopater, he whom 
you honour, who has fettered the winds! by that 
excessive cleverness which you yourself praise, and 
through which he even sits on the Imperial throne.” 
When Constantine heard this he was won over, and 
ordered Sopater’s head to be cut off; and those 
envious persons took care that this was no sooner 
said than done. Ablabius was responsible for all 
these evils, for, though he was pretorian prefect, he 
felt stifled with envy of Sopater, who received more 
consideration than himself. And since I am, as I 
have already said, recording the lives of men who 
were trained in every kind of learning, so much, that 
is, as is preserved and has come to my ears, it will 
not be amiss if I also touch briefly on those who 
wrongfully injured them. 

Ablabius who brought about the murder came 
of a very obscure family, and on his father’s side 
did not even attain to the humble middle class. The 
following anecdote about him survives, and no one 
contradicted the facts alleged. A certain Egyptian 
of the class devoted to the study called astrology,? 
who was visiting the city? (and when they are on 
their travels Egyptians are capable of behaving even 
in public with a lack of decorum, so that they are 
probably trained at home to manners of that sort); 
as I say, he came on a visit, pushed his way into one 
of the more expensive wineshops, and called out 
that he was parched after finishing a long journey, 
and that he would choke in a moment with thirst, 


3 Rome. 
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2 émixeiv Cobet. 
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and ordered them to prepare and pour for him some 
sweet spiced wine, and the money for it was produced. 
The hostess of the wineshop, seeing her profits 
actually under her eyes, made ready to serve him 
and began bustling about. But she happened to be 
skilled in midwifery also. And when she had just 
set the goblet before the Egyptian and was in the 
act of pouring out the wine that she had prepared, 
one of her neighbours ran in and whispered in her 
ear: Your friend and kinswoman,” as indeed she 
actually was, “is in mortal danger in child-birth, 
unless you come quickly.” When she heard this 
she then and there left the Egyptian open-mouthed, 
and did not stay to pour in the hot water. When 
she had relieved the woman in her travail and done 
all that is usual in case of child-birth, she washed 
her hands and came back at once to her customer. 
When she found him in deep chagrin and boiling 
over with rage, the woman explained the reason for 
her tardiness. On hearing it, the excellent Egyptian 
noted the time and season, and straightway felt 
more thirst to utter the message that had come to 
him from the gods than to cure his own thirst ; and 
he cried out in a loud voice: “Go, woman, tell 
the mother that she has given birth to one only 
second to an emperor.” After this revelation he 
drank his fill of the cup and spared not; and he 
left his name for the information of the woman. 
The infant’s name was Ablabius, and he proved to be 
so much the darling of Fortune who delights in 
novelties, that he became even more powerful than 
the emperor. So much more powerful was he that 
he even put Sopater to death, after bringing against 
him a charge more foolish even than that against 
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1 xpwuevos Wyttenbach adds. 
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Socrates, and in those days he influenced the 
emperor as though the latter were an undisciplined 
mob. Constantine, however, was punished for the 
honour that he paid to Ablabius, and the manner of 
his death I have described in my account of his 
life. He bequeathed to Ablabius his son Constantius 
who had been his consort in the Empire and suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father together with his 
brothers Constantine and Constans. But in my 
account of the sainted Julian I have related these 
matters more fully. When Constantius had succeeded 
to the throne and had been allotted his proper 
portion of the Empire, that is to say the countries 
that extend from Illyricum to the East, he at once 
relieved Ablabius of his authority, and gathered 
about himself a different set of favourites. Ablabius 
spent his time in luxury on an estate that he had 
long before made ready in Bithynia, which provided 
him a safe retreat of regal splendour and complete 
idleness; meanwhile all men marvelled that he did 
not aspire to be emperor. Then Constantius, from 
his father’s city hard by, dispatched certain swords- 
men to him in considerable numbers, and to the 
leaders he gave orders that they should hand him a 
letter. Those who delivered the letter into his 
hands prostrated themselves before him, as Romans 
are accustomed to prostrate themselves before the 
emperor. . He received the document with great 
arrogance, and, freed from all apprehension, he 
demanded the imperial purple from those who had 
come, while his expression became more stern, and 
he inspired terror in the spectators. They replied 
that their task had only been to bring the letter, but 
that those who had been entrusted with this other 
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1 radra Boissonade ; tavrnv Cobet. 
® 7 Boissonade ; &pr. Wyttenbach. 
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mission were at the door. Thereupon he insolently 
summoned them within, and was inflated with pride. 
But those who were then admitted were more in 
number and all carried swords, and instead of the 
purple robe they brought him “ purple death,” ! and 
hacked him to pieces like some animal cut up at a 
public feast. Thus did the shade of Sopater avenge 
itself on Ablabius “the fortunate.” 

When these events had happened and Providence 
had shown that she had not deserted mankind, there 
remained Arpzsius, the most renowned of those 
that survived. Once when he resorted with prayer 
to a form of oracle in which he placed most trust 
(it came in a dream), the god appeared in answer to 
his prayer and made in hexameter verse the response 
which I give below. And just after he had opened hi< 
eyelids, while he was still spellbound with awe, he 
remembered the verbal sense of what had been said, 
though the supernatural and prodigious element in 
the verses escaped him and was slipping from his 
mind. So he called a slave, since he wished to 
cleanse his eyes and face with water,” and the servant 
said to him: “Look, the back of your left hand is 
covered with writing.” He looked, and concluded 
that the thing was a divine portent, and after rever- 
ently saluting his hand and the letters, he found that 
the following oracle was written on his hand: “On 
the warp of the two Fates’ spinning lie the threads ot 
thy life’s web. If thy choice is the cities and towns 
of men, thy renown shall be deathless, shepherding 
(2. liad v. 83; this is the verse that Julian quoted when 
he’was invested with the purple as Caesar, and distrusted 
the intentions of Constantius ; Ammianus Marcellinus xv. 8. 
© 2 [he regular procedure after such a vision; ¢f. Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs 137f. ; Aeschylus, Persae 201. 
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Ta €s GAjOevavy dépovta: mapa mévrwv yap ovv- 
wporoyetro tov avdpa Tobrov Kal ddOAvar® elvar 
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* avvijopa Boissonade; ovvxjyova Cobet; cvvijova Vollebregt. 


* almoAiov Giangrande. 
* diva kat Boissonade ; xai 660Avar Cobet. 
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the god-given impulse of youth. But if thou shalt 
be a shepherd of sheep and bulls, then hope that 
thou thyself shalt one day be the associate of the 
blessed immortals. Thus has thy woven thread or- 
dained.” 

Thus ran the oracle. In obedience to it, as it was 
his duty to obey, he set out with all speed in pursuit 
of the better way, and looked about for a small estate 
and devoted his energies to the life of a goat-herd or 
neat-herd. But so great was his previous renown 
and so widespread that this purpose could not be 
hidden from those who longed for training in 
eloquence, or for learning. They tracked him down 
and beset him like hounds baying before his doors, 
and threatened to tear him in pieces if he should 
devote wisdom so great and so rare to hills and rocks 
and trees, as though he were not born a man or with 
knowledge of human life. He was forced by speeches 
and actions of this sort to return to the life and 
converse of ordinary men; and now he applied his 
talents to the inferior of the two ways. He left 
Cappadocia, and handed over to Eustathius the charge 
of his property there—they were indeed kinsmen— 
while he himself passed into the province of Asia ; 
for all Asia was holding out her arms in welcome. 
He settled in ancient Pergamon, and his school was 
attended by Greeks and by the neighbouring people, 
so that his fame touched the stars. 

With regard to Eustathius, it would be sacrilegious 
to leave out what would convey the truth. All men 
were agreed that he was not only observed to be a 
most noble character, but also most gifted with 
eloquence when put to the test, while the charm 
that sat on his tongue and lips seemed to be nothing 
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1 guws Boissonade ; 6uas Wright. 





o~ 
1 Constantius sent EKustathius on this embassy, but the 
incident at Antioch here described occurred much earlier, 
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less than witchcraft.) His mildness and amiability so 
blossomed out in what he said and gushed forth with 
his words, that those who heard his voice and 
speeches surrendered themselves like men who had 
tasted the lotus, and they hung on that voice and 
those speeches. So closely did he resemble the 
musical Sirens, that the emperor,! for all that he 
was wrapped up in the books of the Christians, sent 
for him at the time when he was alarmed by the 
state of affairs, and was hard pressed by impending 
danger from the king of the Persians, who had once 
already laid siege to Antioch and raided it with 
his bowmen. For unexpectedly and on a sudden he 
seized the height that commanded the theatre, and 
with his arrows shot and massacred that great crowd 
of spectators. In this similar crisis all men were so 
held captive and enchanted by Eustathius, that they 
did not hesitate to commend a man of the Hellenic 
faith to the ears of the emperor ; although the earlier 
emperors had been accustomed to elect for embassies 
men who had won distinction in the army, or military 
prefects, or men who were next in rank to these and 
had been selected for office. But at that time, at 
the imperious call of necessity, Eustathius was sought 
out and admitted by general consent to be the most 
prudent of all men. Accordingly he was summoned 
by the emperor, and came forthwith, and so potent 
was the charm on his lips? that those who had 
advised that the embassy should be dispatched in 
charge of Eustathius won greater consideration than 
in the reign of Gallienus, about a.p. 258; ¢f. Ammianus 


Marcellinus xxiii. 5. 
2 A sophistic commonplace derived from the famous 


saying of Eupolis about the oratory of Pericles; ¢f. Julian 
33. a, 426 B. 
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before from the emperor, and he inclined more 
favourably towards them. Moreover, some of these 
men set out of their own accord to accompany the 
embassy, because they wished to employ a still greater 
test, whether in his encounter with the barbarians 
Eustathius should prove to possess the same power 
to enchant and persuade. When they arrived in 
Persia, Sapor was reported to be and actually was 
tyrannical and savage towards those who approached 
him ; nevertheless, when Eustathius, for the embassy 
in general, was allowed access to the king, the 
latter could not but admire the expression of his 
eyes which was at once amiable and proudly in- 
different, in spite of the many preparations that the 
king had devised in order to dazzle and overawe 
the man, And when he heard his voice conversing 
so equably and with no effort, when he heard him 
run over his arguments so modestly and _ good- 
naturedly, he bade him withdraw; and Eustathius 
went out, leaving the tyrant a captive to his eloquence. 
Presently he sent a message by his household officials 
to invite him to his table, and when he obeyed the 
summons, since the king seemed to him to have a 
natural bent for virtue, Sapor joined him at the 
banquet. Thus Eustathius became his companion at 
table, and by his eloquence won such influence over 
him that the king of Persia came within an ace of 
renouncing his upright tiara, laying aside his purple 
and bejewelled attire, and putting on instead the 
philosopher’s cloak of Eustathius ; so successfully did 
the latter run down the life of luxury and the pomps 
and vanities of the flesh, to such depths of misery 
did he seem to bring down those who loved their 
bodies. But this was prevented by certain magi who 
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1 so.ovrous Boissonade ; rocotrovs Cobet. 
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1 Ammianus Marcellinus xvii. 5 mentions this embassy, 
which was sent to Ctesiphon in 358. 
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happened to be at the court, and kept asserting that 
the man was nothing but a mere conjuror; and they 
persuaded the king to reply to the Roman emperor 
by asking him why, when Fortune had bestowed on 
them so many distinguished men, they sent persons 
no better than slaves who had enriched themselves. 
And the whole result of the embassy was contrary 
to men’s expectations.! 

In my researches concerning this man, I have 
come upon evidence of the following, namely that 
the whole of Greece prayed to see him and implored 
the gods that he might visit them. Moreover, the 
omens and those who were skilled to interpret them 
agreed that this would come to pass. But when they 
proved to be mistaken, for he did not visit Greece, 
the Greeks sent an embassy to him and chose for 
this embassy their most famous wise men. The 
purpose of their mission was to discuss with the 
renowned Eustathius this question: “Why did 
not the facts accord with these omens?” He 
listened to them, and then investigated and sifted 
the evidence of men who were famed in this science 
and had a wide renown, and cross-examined them, 
asking what was the size, colour, and shape of the 
omens. Then, as his manner was, he smiled at them, 
on hearing the true facts (for as falsehood has no 
place in the choir of the gods,? so too it has none in 
their utterance), and said : “‘ Nay, these omens did not 
foretell this visit from me.” Then he said something 
that in my judgement was too high for a mere mortal, 
for this was his reply : “'The omens revealed were 
too trivial and too tardy for such dignity as mine.” 

After this the renowned Eustathius married 

2 An echo of Plato, Phaedrus 247 a; a rhetorical common- 


place. 
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1 After duappéwv Cobet deletes yfv. 
2 rapa Boissonade ; barép Cobet. 
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Sosipatra, who by her surpassing wisdom made her 
own husband seem inferior and insignificant. So far 
did the fame of this woman travel that it is fitting 
for me to speak of her at greater length, even in 
this catalogue of wise men. She was born in Asia, 
near Ephesus, in that district which the river Cayster 
traverses and flows through, and hence gives its 
name to the plain. She came of a prosperous family, 
blessed with wealth, and while she was still a smal] 
child she seemed to bring a blessing on everything, 
such beauty and decoruin illumined her infant years. 
Now she had just reached the age of five, when two 
old men (both were past the prime of life, but one 
was rather older than the other), carrying ample 
wallets and dressed in garments of skins, made their 
way to a country estate belonging to Sosipatra’s 
parents, and persuaded the steward, as they were 
easily able to do, to entrust to them the care of the 
vines. When a harvest beyond all expectation was 
the result—the owner himself was there, and with 
him was the little girl Sosipatra—men’s amazement 
was boundless, and they went so far as to suspect 
the intervention of the gods. The owner of the 
estate invited them to his table, and treated them 
with the highest consideration ; and he reproached 
the other labourers on the estate with not obtaining 
the same results. The old men, on receiving Greek 
hospitality and a place at a Greek table, were smitten 
and captivated by the exceeding beauty and charm 
of the little girl Sosipatra, and they said: “Our 
other powers we keep to ourselves hidden and 
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unrevealed, and this abundant vintage that you so 
highly approve is laughable and mere child’s-play 
which takes no account of our superhuman abilities. 
But if you desire from us a fitting return for this 
maintenance and hospitality, not in money or perish- 
able and corruptible benefits, but one far above you 
and your way of life, a gift whereof the fame shall 
reach the skies and touch the stars, hand over this 
child Sosipatra to us who are more truly her parents 
and guardians, and until the fifth year from now fear 
no disease for the little girl, nor death, but remain 
calm and steadfast. But take care not to set your 
feet on this soil till the fifth year come with the 
annual revolutions of the sun. And of its own 
accord wealth shall spring up for you and_ shall 
blossom forth from the soil. Moreover, your daughter 
shall have a mind not like a woman’s or a mere 
human being’s. Nay, you yourself also shall have 
higher than mortal thoughts concerning the child. 
Now if you have good courage accept our words with 
outspread hands, but if any suspicions awake in your 
mind consider that we have said nothing.” Hear- 
ing this the father bit his tongue, and humble and 
awestruck put the child into their hands and gave 
her over to them. Then he summoned his steward 
and said to him: “Supply the old men with 
all that they need, and ask no questions.” Thus he 
spoke, and before the light of dawn began to appear 
he departed as though fleeing from his daughter and 
his estate. 

Then those others—whether they were heroes 
or demons or of some race still more divine—took 
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charge of the child, and into what mysteries they 
initiated her no one knew, and with what religious 
rite they consecrated the girl was not revealed 
even to those who were most eager to learn, And 
now approached the appointed time when all the 
accounts of the revenue of the estate were due. 
The girl’s father came to the farm and hardly 
recognized his daughter, so tall was she and her 
beauty seemed to him to have changed its character ; 
and she too hardly knew her father. He even 
saluted her reverently, so different did she appear 
to his eyes. When her teachers were there and the 
table was spread, they said: “ Ask the maiden what- 
ever you please.” But she interposed: “Nay, father, 
ask me what happened to you on your journey.” 
He agreed that she should tell him. Now since he 
was so wealthy he travelled in a four-wheeled 
carriage, and with this sort of carriage many 
accidents are liable to happen. But she related 
every event, not only what had been said, but his 
very threats and fears, as though she had been driving 
with him. Her father was roused to such a pitch of 
admiration that he did not merely admire her but 
was dumb with amazement, and was convinced that 
his daughter was a goddess. Then he fell on his 
knees before those men and implored them to tell 
him who they were. Slowly and reluctantly, for 
such was perhaps the will of heaven, they revealed 
to him that they were initiates in the lore called 
Chaldean, and even this they told enigmatically and 
with bent heads. And when Sosipatra’s father clung 
_ to their knees and supplicated them, adjuring them 
to become masters of the estate and to keep his 
daughter under their influence and initiate her into 
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still more sacred things, they nodded their assent 
to this, but spoke no word more. Then he took 
courage as though he had received some sacred 
promise or oracle, but could not grasp its meaning. 
In his heart he applauded Homer above all poets for 
having sung of such a manifestation as this, so 
marvellous and divine : 

Yea, and the gods in the likeness of strangers from far 
countries put on all manner of shapes and wander 
through the cities.? 

He did indeed believe that he had fallen in with 
gods in the likeness of strangers. While his mind 
was full of this he was overcome by sleep, and the 
others left the table, and taking the girl with them 
they very tenderly and scrupulously handed over to 
her the whole array of garments in which she had 
been initiated, and added certain mystic symbols 
thereto; and they also put some books into Sosi- 
patra’s chest, and gave orders that she should have 
it sealed. And she, no less than her father, took 
the greatest delight in those men. When the day 
began to break and the doors were opened, and 
people began to go to their work, the men also, 
according to their custom, went forth with the rest. 
Then the girl ran to her father bearing the good 
news, and one of the servants went with her to carry 
the chest. Her father asked for all the money 
belonging to him that happened to be available, and 
from his stewards all that they had for their neces- 
sary expenses, and sent to call those men, but they 
were nowhere to beseen. Then he said to Sosipatra : 
“ What is the meaning of this, my child?” After a 
brief pause she replied : “ Now at last I understand 
1 Odyssey xvii. 485. 
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what they said. For when they wept and put these 
_ things into my hands, they said: ‘ Child, take care of 
them; for we are travelling to the Western Ocean,! but 
presently we shallreturn.’” This proved very clearly 
that they who had appeared were blessed spirits. 
They then departed and went whithersoever it was ; 
but her father took charge of the girl, now fully 
initiated, and though without pride, filled with divine 
breath, and he permitted her to live as she pleased 
and did not interfere in any of her affairs, except that 
sometimes he was ill pleased with her silence. And 
as she grew to the full measure of her youthful vigour, 
she had no other teachers, but ever on her lips were 
the works of the poets, philosophers, and orators; and 
those works that others comprehend but incompletely 
and dimly, and then only by hard work and painful 
drudgery, she could expound with careless ease, 
serenely and painlessly, and with her light swift 
touch would make their meaning clear. Then she 
decided to marry. Now beyond dispute Eustathius 
of all living men was alone worthy to wed her. So 
she said to him and to those who were present : 
“Do you listen to me, Eustathius, and let those who 
are here bear me witness: I shall bear you three 
children, and all of them will fail to win what is 
considered to be human happiness, but as to the 
happiness that the gods bestow, not one of them 
will fail therein. But you will go hence before me, 
and be allotted a fair and fitting place of abode, 
though I perhaps shall attain to one even higher. 
For your station will be in the orbit of the moon,? 
and only five years longer will you devote your 


2/The moon was the home of good daemons, heroes, and 
soon. But Sosipatra will attain as high as the sun. 
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services to philosophy—for so your phantom tells 
me—but you shall traverse the region below the 
moon with a blessed and easily guided motion. 
Fain would I tell you my own fate also.” Then 
after keeping silence for a short time, she cried 
aloud: “No, my god prevents me!” Immediately 
after this prophecy—for such was the will of the 
Fates—she married Eustathius, and her words had 
the same force as an immutable oracle, so absolutely 
did it come to pass and transpire as had been fore- 
told by her. 

I must relate also what happened after these 
events. After the passing of Eustathius, Sosipatra 
returned to her own estate, and dwelt in Asia in 
the ancient city of Pergamon, and the famous 
Aedesius loved and cared for her and educated her 
sons. In her own home Sosipatra held a chair of 
philosophy that rivalled his, and after attending the 
lectures of Aedesius, the students would go to hear 
hers ; and though there was none that did not greatly 
appreciate and admire the accurate learning of 
Aedesius, they positively adored and revered the 
woman’s inspired teaching. 

Now there was one Philometor, a kinsman of 
hers, who, overcome by her beauty and eloquence, 
and recognizing the divinity of her nature, fell in 
love with her; and his passion possessed him and 
completely overmastered him. Not only was he 
completely conquered by it but she also felt its 
onslaught. So she said to Maximus, who was one of 
the most distinguished pupils of Aedesius and was 
moreover his kinsman: “ Maximus, pray find out 
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what ailment I have, that I may not be troubled by 
it.’ When he inquired: “Why what ails you?” 
she replied: “ When Philometor is with me he is 
simply Philometor, and in no way different from the 
crowd. But when I see that he is going away 
my heart within me is wounded and tortured till 
it tries to escape from my breast. Do you exert 
yourself on my behalf,” she added, “and so display 
your piety.” When he had heard this, Maximus 
went away puffed up with pride as though he were 
now associating with the gods, because so wonderful 
a woman had put such faith in him. Meanwhile 
Philometor pursued his purpose, but Maximus 
having discovered by his sacrificial lore what was 
the power that Philometor possessed, strove to 
counteract and nullify the weaker spell by one more 
potent and efficacious. When Maximus had com- 
pleted this rite he hastened to Sosipatra, and bade 
her observe carefully whether she had the same 
sensations in future. But she replied that she no 
longer felt them, and described to Maximus his own 
prayer and the whole ceremony; she also told him 
the hour at which it took place, as though she had 
been present, and revealed to him the omens that 
had appeared. And when he fell to the. earth in 
amazement and proclaimed Sosipatra visibly a 
goddess, she said; “Rise, my son. The gods love 
you if you raise your eyes to them and do not 
lean towards earthly and perishable riches.” On 
hearing this he went away more uplifted than before 
with pride, seeing that he now had clear and certain 
proof of the woman’s divine nature. Near the door 
he was met by Philometor who was coming in in 
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GAN eEnpijkaci ye adtov of Oeparovtes byvaivovta, 
a > ~ A 
TAY Goa mEept Tots ayK@or Kal yepol tpavpata 
” \ lot / > t 58 / MY 
eitAnde, kal tabtad ye axivduva: émi dopetov dé 
29 fo 
geperar moTvudpevos.” Tatra edeye Kal elyev 
\ ” ~ 
ovTws, Kal mdévtes qdecav Ott mavTaxod ely 
* g&ewpaxws Vollebregt: cuvewpakds 
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high spirits with many of his friends, and with a loud 
voice Maximus called out to him from some distance ° 
_ “Friend Philometor, I adjure you in Heaven’s name, 
cease to burn wood to no purpose.’ Perhaps he 
said this with some inner knowledge of the mal- 
practices in which the other was engaged. There- 
upon Philometor was overawed by Maximus, believed 
him to be divine, and ceased his plotting, even 
ridiculing the course of action that he had entered 
on before. And for the future Sosipatra beheld 
Philometor with pure and changed eyes, though 
she admired him for so greatly admiring herself. 
Once, for example, when they were all met at her 
house—Philometor however was not present but was 
staying in the country—the theme under discussion 
and their inquiry was concerning the soul, Several 
theories were propounded, and then Sosipatra began 
to speak, and gradually by her proofs disposed of their 
arguments; then she fell to discoursing on the 
descent of the soul, and what part of it is subject to 
punishment, what part immortal, when in the midst 
of her bacchic and frenzied flow of speech she 
became silent, as though her voice had been cut off, 
and after letting a short interval pass she cried aloud 
in their midst: “ What is this? Behold my kinsman 
Philometor riding in a carriage! The carriage has 
been overturned in a rough place in the road and both 
his legs are in danger! However, his servants have 
dragged him out unharmed, except that he has 
received wounds on his elbows and hands, though 
even these are not dangerous. He is being carried 
home on a stretcher, groaning loudly.” These were 
her words, and they were the truth, for so it actually 
was. By this all were convinced that Sosipatra was 
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Lwowrdrpa, Kal miov mdpeote Tots ywopevots, 
@orep ot dirdcodor rept Tav Oedv A€yovor. Kai 
ereXcUta 5é emi tots tpiot matoi. Kal TOV prev . 
dvo Ta dvdpara ovdev Séopar ypadew. *Avrwvivos 
dé Hv dios TOY TaTépwr, ds ye TO Kavwfixov Tob 
NeiAov katadaBav oropua, Kai tots Ket teAov- 
pevous mpoobets oAov éaurov, Ty TE dio Tis 
pnTpos Tpoppnaw efeBudLlero. Kal 7 vedTns TOV 
DyvawovTwv Tas spuxas Kal pirocodias emOuprouy- 
Tey edottay mpos avrov, Kal TO _tepov veaviokwy 
tepéwy peorov jv. adtos pev ody ete avOpwros 
etvat Soxav Kat avOpwos dptAdv, maou Tots 
opiAntais mpovrAeyer, Ws pet exeivov ovK Ett TO 
iepov écouro, adda, Kal Ta peydAa Kal dye TOO 
Lapdmsdos tepa m™pos TO oKoroeibes Kal aopdhov 
YwpHoet Kal peraBAnOjcerae, Kab TL pr8d8es Kal 
dees oKdTos TupavvyjceEL Ta emt vis KdA\ora.. 
6 Oe xpovos annreyEev dravra, Kal TO mpaypda ye 
eis xXpnopob ouverehecby Biav. 

ovTov dé Tod yévous, od} yap Tas Hovddou 
KaAoupevas “Hoias EaTrevoov ypadew, droppovat 
TWES, WOTTEP aoTépwY Treprehet Onoav, Kal eis 
piAocopovvTwv érepa arta yevn Sveomdpnoay Kal 
KarevenOnoay, ots Tob pudocodeiv n ovyyevera 
Képoos 1) nv. To Teiora dé ev duxacrypiows, woTep 
6 Leoxpdrns TEpt THY TOO Bacwdéws orody, éxw- 
Svvevov" ovTw mrepreppovncay Xpypara. Kat Kare 
oTvynoav xpvolov. iv yobv adtots diAdocodia, 76 


? Antoninus died about 390; the Serapeum was destroyed 
in 391. 
A lost poem in which each theme began with 7 oim ‘* Or 
ike such a woman as.” In the plural 4 om becomes 7) ofa. 
* Plato, Euthyphro init. Socrates, charged with impiety. 
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omnipresent, and that, even as the philosophers 
assert concerning the gods, nothing happened with- 
out her being there to see. She died leaving the 
three sons of whom she had spoken. The names of 
two of them I need not record. But Antoninus was 
worthy of his parents, for he settled at the Canobic 
mouth of the Nile and devoted himself wholly to the 
religious rites of that place, and strove with all his 
powers to fulfil his mother’s prophecy. To him 
resorted all the youth whose souls were sane and 
sound, and who hungered for philosophy, and the 
temple was filled with young men acting as priests. 
Though he himself still appeared to be human and 
.he associated with human beings, he foretold to all 
his followers that after his death! the temple would 
cease to be, and even the great and holy temples of 
Serapis would pass into formless darkness and be 
transformed, and that a fabulous and unseemly gloom 
would hold sway over the fairest things on earth. 
To all these prophecies time bore witness, and in 
the end his prediction gained the force of an oracle. 

From this family—for it is not my purpose to 
write an Eoiae,? as Hesiod’s poem is called—there 
survived certain effluences as though from the stars, 
and these were dispersed and distributed among 
various classes of professed philosophers who made a 
profit out of their affinity with genuine philosophy, 
and they spent most of their time running risks in 
the law courts, like Socrates in the porch of the 
King Archon.’ Such was their contempt for money 
and their detestation of gold! In fact their philo- 
sophy consisted in wearing the philosopher's cloak 
is found in the porch of the archon who investigated such 


charges ; these sham philosophers frequented the courts 
whereas Socrates, as a rule, avoided them. 
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RUNAPIUS 


‘ aA wn , 
tpBadviov Kal To peuvijcbar Tijs LUwowrarpas, 
kat tov Etvordbiov dia ordpatos dépew, ta dé ev 
Tots opwpévois cakkia te ddpa Kal topeora 
BiPrASiwv, kal tadra ws av ayOos elvar KaprAwy 
ToMav. Kat e€nmictavTd ye mdvu axpiBds Ta. 

, \ at hi cy. > b) / / ~ 
BiBXrla: Kal tadra ye Fv eis oddéva dépovta Tav 
~ 4 > i! a t 3 > ig 
maraav dirocddwv, adda SiabjKat Te Kat avrt- 
ypada TovTwr, Kal ovpBddraa epi’ mpdcewr, 
Kal 60a 6 KaKodainwv Kal 6 mpos THY TAaVMpLEeVyV 
Kal ataKtov arny émucAivwv Bios émawety eiwlev. 
ovTws ovde ev Tols peta Tatra Lwourdtpa és 
TOV xpynopmov amettyyave, Kal Tov’Twy ye TAO 
rey g 29O\ te / ¢ \ / > 
dvopata ovdev S€opar ypadew: 6 yap Adyos ovK 
ty! 4 a > > LLIN \ > \ / 
emt rods dauvaAovs add emi tods ayabods Pépew 
ovveretyetar. mAnv 6oa els adtis Tv Traldwr 
CAvrwvivos dévona Hv att&, ob Kat mpd Bpaxéos 
> th ¢€ \ > \ > / 
erepvnoOnv, 6 dSiaBardav és thy *AdcEdvdperar, 
A 
eita tO Kavwfikov Oavydcas te Kat trrepaya- 
abeis tot NeiAov ordpa, Kal tots éxeivn Oeots Te 
> a 
kal appytos iepois avabels Kal mpocapydoas 
éavTov) Tayd dda mpos Ti Tod Oetov ovyyévevav 
/ a 
emedwke, owpaTtds TE TeEpidpovijcas Kal Tay 
\ ~ ~ > 
mept TobTo jndovav amoAvbeis, cofiav te dyvworov 
a a 4 a ~ § 
Tots moAdots émutndevous wept ob mpoojKe Kat 
\ / ~ A > 
dia pakpotépwv eimeiv. émedeixvuTo pev ‘yap 
\ \ \ / 
ovdev JeoupyovKat-mapdAoyoy és Thy paivoxerynv 
~— \ 
alabyow, tas Baowikds tows spas thopepevos 
¢ ‘4 fo 
étépwoe depovoas: Tod Sé tiv KapTepiav Kal TO 
\ > 
dkapmrov Kal dueTdotatov ebavpalov dmartes. 
\ / / > A 
kal KatTyjecdy ye map adtrtov emi Oddraccay ot 


1 Before wepi Wyttenbach deletes , cat. 
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and constantly alluding to Sosipatra, while Eustathius 
was ever on their lips; moreover they carried other 
obvious and external signs, big wallets so crammed 
with books that they would have laden several 
camels. They had learned these very carefully by 
heart. . And these books of theirs anyhow bore 
upon none of the ancient philosophers, but were 
wills and copies of wills, contracts of sales and 
suchlike documents, which are highly esteemed in 
that life which is prone to dissolute folly and licence. 
Thus it proved that Sosipatra could also divine 
correctly what should happen after these events. 
But I need not write down even the names of these 
men, for my narrative is eager to lead on to those 
that are not unworthy but worthy. An exception 
must be made of one of her sons; his name was 
Antoninus, and I mentioned him just now; he crossed 
to Alexandria, and then so greatly admired and 
preferred the mouth of the Nile at Canobus, that 
he wholly dedicated and applied himself to the 
worship of the gods there, and to their secret rites. 
He made rapid progress towards affinity with the 
divine, despised his body, freed himself from its 
pleasures, and embraced a wisdom that was hidden 
from the crowd. On this matter I may well speak 
at greater length. He displayed no tendency to 
theurgy and that which is at variance with sensible 
appearances, perhaps because he kept a wary eye on 
the imperial views and policy which were opposed 
to these practices.! But all admired his fortitude 
and his unswerving and _ inflexible character, and 
those who were then pursuing their studies at 


1 For the wholesale persecution of those suspected of 
sorcery see Ammianus xxviii. 1. 
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A 
Kata tiv “AdeEdvdpevav tote oxordlovres, 4 é 
> 4 r) / A ~ >> 4 8 e ‘\ e 4 
AreEdvdpera bud ye 76 TOO Lapamidos tepov fepa 
Tis Hv oikoupern’ ot yotv mavraydbev dowravres 
es avrtiv TANOds Te Hoav TH Siuw Tapicovpevor, 
Kal, peta tas Oepareias Tob OAciov, mapa tov 
a A A ~ 
*"Avrwvivov étpexov, of pev Sia yas, door ye 
A , 
eTpexov, Tots dé e€ypKer TA moTduwa mArOta, peTa 
paotwvns emt tHv amrovdiny tmodépovtes. auvov- 
5 4 , 
cias S¢ akiwhevres, of pev oyixov m7poPAnwa 
, > / A > A a = 
mpo0euevor, apOdvws Kat adOupov THs LAatwikis 
evehopotvto aodgias, of dé ta&v Oevorépwy Tu 
mpoBaAdovtes, avdpiavte ouveTuyyavov: odkoby 
epbéyyeto mpos attav obdéva, dda Ta Suara 
otyjcas Kat diabpijcas «is tov odvpavdv, dvavSos 
éxeito Kal GreyKTos, ovdE Tis Efdev addy Tept TOV 
TovovTaw padiws eis duirtav eAOdvta avO pdr. 
j . st 
“Ore 5 tv te Oevdtepoy 76 Kat’ adrov, odk eis 
fas 2 ” A 
pakpav ameonudvOn: od yap épOaver exetvos ef 
A , ~ 
avOpwmwyv amv, Kal 4 Te Oeparela trav Kata 
AN > if } \ A SS ~ € ~ 1 5 
Tv “AdcEdvdpecav Kat 7d Lapametov fepdv1 d- 
7 
eakedavvuTo obx 7) Oepameia pdvov, GAAG Kal Tad 
\ > 
oikodoujpata, Kal mavtTa éyiveto Kabdmep ev 
aA ~ / 
moutiKois pv0os, Tov Teydvtrwy KexparnKstwr. 
Kal Ta rept TOV KavwBov tepa tadTo tobTo ETAGXOV, 
/ A iss 4 / 
Ocodociov pev téte Basrevovros, Oeodidrov Se 
TpooTatotvtos THY evayar, avOpwmov Twvds 
Evpupédovros 
> 
ds 708° drepO3poror Tuydvtecow Bacirever, 


a 


1 (epov Boissonade ; tepav Wyttenbach. 





* Theophilus was the Christian bishop of Alexandria ; o/, 
Zosimus v. 28; Theodoret v. 22. 
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Alexandria used to go down to him to the seashore. 
For, on account of its temple of Serapis, Alexandria 
was a world in itself, a world consecrated by religion : 
at any rate those who resorted to it from all parts 
were a multitude equal in number to its own 
citizens, and these, after they had worshipped the 
god, used to hasten to Antoninus, some, who were in 
haste, by land, while others were content with boats 
that plied on the river, gliding in a leisurely way 
to their studies. On being granted an interview 
with him, some would propound a logical problem, 
and were forthwith abundantly fed with the philo- 
sophy of Plato; but others, who raised questions as 
to things divine, encountered a statue. For he would 
utter not a word to any one of them, but fixing his 
eyes and gazing up at the sky he would lie there 
speechless and unrelenting, nor did anyone ever see 
him lightly enter into converse with any man on such 
themes as these. 

Now, not long after, an unmistakable sign was 
given that there was in him some diviner element. 
For no sooner had he left the world of men than the 
cult of the temples in Alexandria and at the shrine 
of Serapis was scattered to the winds, and not only 
the ceremonies of the cult but the buildings as well, 
and everything happened as in the myths of the 
poets when the Giants gained the upper hand. 
The temples at Canobus also suffered the same 
fate in the reign of Theodosius, when Theophilus? 
presided over the abominable ones like a sort of 
Eurymedon 


Who ruled over the proud Giants,” 
2 Odyssey vii. 59. 
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Evaypiou * de Ty moNuTiKhy apyiVv dpxovros, 


‘Pwyavod dé Tovs Kat Atyumrov oTparuaras 
TETLOTEVILEVOU: oitwes, aya dpagdpevo. Kara 
TOV tep@v xabdrrep kata Aibwv Kat ABogoaw 
Oupov, emt Tatra dAAcpuevor, moh€wov d€ pure 
aKonv piordp.evor, T) Te Daparreiw Kkatedv- 
pajvavTo Kal Tots _ aval jaow emroheunoay, av- 
AVTAYWVLOTOY Kal GpLaxov viKnY viKnoavTEs. TOTS 
yobv dvdpidar kat avabiyacw és toadvde yevvaiws 
euaxéoavTo, woTe ov povov evikwy atta, adda 
Kal éxAertov, Kal ta€is tv adtots moXeuiKy Tov 
dheAoprevov Aabeiv. tod dé Laparretov pLovov 70 
edagos ody bdeirovto Sa Bdpos trav Aide, ov 
yap Hoav edpreTaxinTou ovyxéavres S€ amravTa 
Kal Tapdgavres, of mrohepuKwrarou Kal yevvaiot, 
Kal Tas yelpas avaysdKrous péev, ovK adido- 
xpnuctovs b€ mporeivartes, Tovs Te Deods edacav 
vevuKnkevat, Kal THY tepoovrAiay Kal THv do¢Bevav 
eis €rawov opdv adtdv Katedoyilovto. 

Hira émevofyov tots tepots témois Tods KaXov- 
peevous provaxovs, avOputrous ev Kata TO e€ldos, o 
dé Bios adrots cvwdys, Kal és TO eudaves etracxov 
TE Kal émolovv pupia Kaka Kal ddpacta. aAN’ 
Gums TodTo pev evocBes eddKer, TO KaTadpovety 
Tod Qeiov: TupavviKiy yap elyev eEovoiav Tote 
mas avOpwros péAawvav dopav éobjra, Kat Sypo- 
cia Bovdduevos doynuoveiv: és Toadvde apeTis 
jAace TO avOpwmwov. GAdAd Tepl TovTwY peEV 
kat év tots KaboduKols tis toropias ovyypap- 


1 Kverlov Lawrentianus, Boissonade ; Evayplov restored by 
Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius, p. 130. 
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and Lvagrius Was prefect of the city, and Romanus in 
command of the legions in Egypt.! For these men, 
girding themselves in their wrath against our sacred 
places as though against stones and stone-masons, 
made a raid on the temples, and though they could 
not allege even a rumour of war to justify them, 
they demolished the temple of Serapis and made 
war against the temple offerings, whereby they 
won a victory without meeting a foe or fighting a 
battle. In this fashion they fought so honourably 
against the statues and votive offerings that they not 
only conquered but stole them as well, and their 
only military tactics were to ensure that the thief 
should escape detection. Only the floor of the 
temple of Serapis they did not take, simply because 
of the weight of the stones which were not easy to 
move from their place. Then these warlike and 
honourable men, after they had thrown everything 
into confusion and disorder and had thrust out hands, 
unstained indeed by blood but not pure from greed, 
boasted that they had overcome the gods, and reckoned 
their sacrilege and impiety a thing to glory in. 

Next, into the sacred places they imported monks, 
as they called them, who were men in appearance 
but led the lives of swine, and openly did and 
allowed countless unspeakable crimes. But this they 
accounted piety, to show contempt for things divine. 
For in those days every man who wore a black robe 
and consented to behave in unseemly fashion in 
public,? possessed the power of a tyrant, to such a 
pitch of virtue had the human race advanced! All 
this however I have described in my Universal 

GSezormenus vii. 15 gives the Christian account of the 
conversion of the Serapeum into a church. 

(2 Cf. Libanius, On the Temples, 474. 
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pacw eipytar. tovs dé povayovs TovTouvs Kal 
eis tov KadvwBov xabidpvcav, avtl tdv dvtwvt 
Gedy eis avdparrddwv Oepametas, kat obSé ypynoTav, 
katadjoavrTes TO avOpdmwov. dotéa yap Kat 
Kepadas ta&v emt moddois dpaptipacw éadrw- 
KéTwv ovvadilovtes, ots TO ToduTiKOy éxdAale 
dicacriypiov, Ocovs te dmeSeikvucav, Kal mpoc- 
exadwSobvTo Tots pvjuaot,? Kal Kpetttous bred p- 
Bavov etvar odvydpevor mpds Tots tadots. pdp- 
Tupes yoov exadodvro Kal dudkovol twes Kal mpé- 
oes T&v aiticewy Tapa tov Oedv, avdpdroda 
dedovAevKdta KaK@s, Kal paoriér KaradSeSaravn- 
féva, Kal Tas THs poxOnpias dreds ev Tots 
etddAots d€épovta: GAN’ ouws 4 yh dépec Todrous 
tovs Yeovs. tobto yotr «is weyaAnv mpdvorav Kat 
473 ° Avrwvivov ovverédecev, dt mpds amravtas epackev 
Ta tepa tdfovs yevijcecbar: wonep mov Kal 
"TdpBrixos 6 péyas (6mep &v tots Kat’ exeivov 
maparehoirayev), avdpds twos Alyurtiov tov 
"AnddAw Kadécavtos, tod Sé e\OdvTos, Kal KaTa- 
TAayévtwy thy obw TeV TapovTwr, “ mavoacbe,”” 
egy ““ératpor, Oavpdlovres: povowayicavtos yap 
avopos éeaTw eidowrov’” obtws ETEpOV TL _€oTL TO 
v@ Oewpetv Kal tots rob om@patos. amatnAots » 
oppacw. ddd “TduBruyos pev ra mapdvra dewd 
<idev,® “Avrwvivos dé Ta péAAovta mpoetoe* Kal 
TobTO ye adtod pdvov edobdverav déper. dAvmov 
de att@ 7d Tédos eis yhpas dvooov dducopere 4 
1 yonrav Boissonade ; 8vtwy» Cobet. 
* For a lacuna of about six letters Boissonade supplies 


pvjuace; Lundstrém approves Jordan’s écreois. 
8 eldev Cobet adds. 


* dduxbuevoy Boissonade; dpixoudvy Wyttenbach, 
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History. They settled these monks at Canobus also, 
and thus they fettered the human race to the 
worship of slaves, and those not even honest slaves, 
instead of the true gods. For they collected the 
bones and skulls of criminals who had been put to 
death for numerous crimes, men whom the law 
courts of the city had condemned to punishment, 
made them out to be gods, haunted their sepulchres, 
and thought that they became better by defiling 
themselves at their graves. “Martyrs” the dead 
men were called, and “ministers” of a sort, and 
“ambassadors” from the gods to carry men’s 
prayers,—these slaves in vilest servitude, who had 
been consumed by stripes and carried on their 
phantom forms the scars of their villainy.2 How- 
ever these are the gods that earth produces! This, 
then, greatly increased the reputation of Antoninus 
also for foresight, in that he had foretold to all 
that the temples would become tombs.? Likewise 
the famous lamblichus, as I have handed down 
in my account of his life, when a certain Egyptian 
invoked Apollo, and to the great amazement of those 
who saw the vision, Apollo came: “ My friends,” 
said he, “cease to wonder; this is only the ghost 
of a gladiator.” So great a difference does it make 
whether one beholds a thing with the intelligence 
or with the deceitful eyes of the flesh. But 
Iamblichus saw through marvels that were present, 
whereas Antoninus foresaw future events. This 
fact of itself argues his superior powers. His end 
came painlessly, when he had attained to a ripe old 

1 An echo of Phaedo 81; ef. Julian, Misopogon 344 5 
Against the Galilaeans 335c. Christian churches were built 


over the graves of martyrs. 
2 An echo of Gorgias 5248. 3 Of. Julian, Or. vii. 228. 
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kat Bad. Kat Avmnpov rots vobv Exovot TO 
Tpoeyvwopevov éxeivw Tav tepdv téXos. 

Magipov Kal mpdrepov euvnoOnuev, Kat 6 Tatra 
ypdpwv otk Hv abéatos Tob avopos, adAd véos 
/ s s 
ere ynpad ovvervyxave Kal puviis TE TKOVGED, 
olas av Tis HKovae Tis “Ounpicfis "APqvas 7 Tod 
“AréMwvos. TO Sé Kal arnvoi pév twes Foav af 
TOY oupdrwv Képat, Troddy Sé Kabeiro yéveor, 
tas 8€ spuds THs yuxfs ved Av Ta Oppara. 

\ ¢ / / > ~ > tA \ c ~ 
KaL appovia ye Tis Emiv Kat GkovovTt Kal Opavrt, 
kat d¢° audoty t&v aicOjcewv 6 avvedv éndirrero, 
ovte THY dfvxwyolay dépwv TOY dupdrwv, ovre 
Tov Spduov tv Adywv. aA odS€ ct Tis TeV 
euTeipotdtwv mdvy Kat Sewav S:edéyero ™pos 
adrov, avriréyew érddua, GAd’ jovyh mapaddvres 
adtovs, tots Neyoudvors womep ex TpiTddSwr 
eimovto’ tooatTyn tis adpoditn Tots xeircow éz- 
exdOnro. mv ev odv tov €b yeyovdrwr, Kat 
mAobros adpdrepos brAv adrG, ddeAdods Se ele 
yrnatous, ods exadvev elvar mpdrovs adros dy, 
KAavdvavdv te tov KaradaBdvra mv °Adcé- 
dvopevav Kaxe? madevoavra, Kat Nupdidcavov tov 
ev Luvprvyn tepupavds cod.otedoarra. 

"Hy O€ 6 dvip odtos ta&v StamAnabevrwy ris 
Aideciov codias.. "Iovduavod 8¢ rod BaowAcvoav- 
Tos 7&id0n yevéobar SiSdoxadros. obdtos, mévrwv 
avypnuevav td to6 Kwvoravtiov (radra 8 ev 
Tots Kata “lovdvavdy daxpuBéorepoy yéypamrat), 








1 See note, p. 395. 

* Some scholars think that Claudianus was the father of 
the Latin poet Claudianus (floruit 400 A.D.), but there is no 
sure evidence for this. 
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age free from sickness. And to all intelligent men 
the end of the temples which he had prognosticated 
was painful indeed, 

Of Maximus I have spoken earlier, and indeed the 
author of this narrative did not fail to see the man 
with his own eyes, but while still a youth met him in 
his old age and heard his voice, which was such as one 
might have heard from Homer’s Athene or Apollo. 
The very pupils of his eyes were, so to speak, 
winged ; he had a long grey beard, and his glance 
revealed the agile impulses of his soul. There was 
a wonderful harmony in his person, both to the eye 
and ear, and all who conversed with him were 
amazed as to both these faculties, since one could 
hardly endure the swift movements of his eyes or his 
rapid flow of words. In discussion with him no one 
ventured to contradict him, not even the most 
experienced and most eloquent, but they yielded to 
him in silence and acquiesced in what he said as 
though it came from the tripod of an oracle ; such a 
charm sat on his lips! He came of an honourable 
family and possessed ample means; and he had two 
lawful brothers whom he kept from holding the very 
highest rank because he held it himself. They 
were Claudianus? who settled in Alexandria and 
taught there, and Nymphidianus who became very 
distinguished as a sophist at Smyrna. 

Maximus was one of those who had been saturated 
with the wisdom of Aedesius; moreover he received 
the honour of being the teacher of the Emperor 
Julian. After all his relatives had been put to 
death by Constantius, as I have recorded with more 
details in my account of Julian, and the whole 
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1 Before repredetpOn Cobet deletes IovAcavds; retained by 


Boissonade; Giangrande reads “lovAcavod. 
2 adixero Boissonade: adixro Cobet. 





1 Of, however, Julian, Letter to the Athenians 273 5. 
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family had been stripped bare, Julian alone was 
left ‘alive, being despised on the score of his 
tender years and his mild disposition. Never- 
theless, eunuchs from the palace took charge of 
him, and were assigned to keep watch so that he 
might not waver from the Christian faith. But even 
in the face of these difficulties he displayed the 
greatness of his genius. For he had their books 
so thoroughly by heart that they fretted at the 
scantiness of their erudition, since there was nothing 
that they could teach the boy. Now since they had 
nothing to teach him and Julian had nothing to 
learn from them, he begged his cousin’s permission 
to attend the schools of the sophists and lectures on 
philosophy. He, as the gods so willed, permitted 
this, because he wished Julian to browse among 
books and to have leisure for them, rather than 
leave him to reflect on his own family and his claim 
to empire. After he had obtained this permission, 
since ample and abundant wealth from many sources 
was at his disposal,! he used to travel about accom- 
panied by the emperor's suspicions and a bodyguard, 
and went where he pleased. Thus it was that he 
came to Pergamon, following on the report of the 
wisdom of Aedesius. But the latter was by this time 
far on in years, and his bodily strength was failing. 
First and foremost of all his students were Maximus, 
about whom I am now writing, Chrysanthius of 
Sardis, Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, and 
Eusebius who came from Myndus, a city of Caria. 
On being allowed to study under Aedesius, Julian, 
who was old for his boyish years, in amazement and 
admiration of his vigour and the divine qualities of 
his soul, refused to leave him, but like those who had 
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1 cuyreGév Boissonade ; cvv7ibév Cobet. 
2 oy Boissonade ; av Cobet. 


1 The bite of this snake, as its Greek name implies, caused 
insatiable thirst. 

* This is an echo of Porphyry’s famous saying about 
Plotinus : égxer uev aloxuvouevy Sre év oduare etn. 
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been bitten by the snake! in the story he longed to 
drink down learning open-mouthed and at a gulp, 
and to win his end used to send Aedesius gifts 
worthy of an emperor. But Aedesius would not 
accept these, and having summoned the youth he 
said : “ Well, thou also knowest my soul, for thou hast 
listened many a time to my teachings; but thou 
seest how its instrument is affected now that that 
whereby it is connected and held together is dis- 
solving into that from which it was composed. But if 
thou dost desire to accomplish aught, beloved child 
of wisdom as thou art, such signs and tokens of thy 
soul do I discern, go to those who are true sons of 
mine. From their store fill thyself to overflowing 
with every kind of wisdom and learning. Once 
admitted to their mysteries thou shalt be utterly 
ashamed to have been born and to be called a 
man.?_ I could have wished that Maximus also were 


here, but he has been dispatched to Ephesus. Of 
Priscus 3 too I should have said the same, but he also 
has sailed to Greece. But there remain of my 
disciples Eusebius and Chrysanthius, and if thou wilt 
study with them thou wilt cease to harass my old 
age. 

: On hearing this, Julian did not even then leave 
the philosopher, but for the greater part of his 
time he devoted his attention to Eusebius and 
Chrysanthius. Now Chrysanthius had a soul akin to 
that _of Maximus,—and like him was passionately 
absorbed in working marvels, and he withdrew 
himself in the study of the science of divination, 
and in other respects also had a very similar 





3 For Priscus see below, p. 481, Ammianus Marcellinus 
xxv. 3, and Julian, vol. iii. Letters. 
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fut Tee. dialectical discussions. Eusebius was devoted to 


philosophical rhetoric, whereas Chrysanthius and Maximus 
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character. But Eusebius, at least when Maximus was 
present, used to avoid precise and exact divisions of 
a disputation and dialectical devices and subtleties ; 
though when Maximus was not there he would shine 
out like a bright star, with a light like the sun’s; 
such was the facility and charm that flowered in his 
discourses. Chrysanthius too was there to applaud 
and assent, while Julian actually reverenced Eusebius. 
At the close of his exposition Eusebius would add 
that these! are the only true realities, whereas the 
impostures of witchcraft and magic that cheat the 
senses are the works of conjurors who are insane men 
led astray into the exercise of earthly and material 
powers. The sainted Julian frequently heard the 
closing words, and at last took Chrysanthius aside, 
and said: “If the truth is in you, dear Chrysanthius, 
tell me plainly what is the meaning of this epilogue 
that follows his exposition?” Having reflected deeply 
and with prudence, he said: “ The wise thing for you 
to do will be to inquire this not of me but of himself.” 
Julian listened, took the hint and acted on it, and 
regarded Chrysanthius as little short of divine on 
account of what he had said. Then when the next 
lecture took place, Eusebius ended with the same 
words as before, and Julian boldly asked him what 
was the meaning of the epilogue that he perpetually 
recited. Thereupon Eusebius spread the sails of the 
eloquence that was his by nature, and giving free 
rein to his powers of speech said: ‘ Maximus is one 
of the older and more learned students, who, because 
of his lofty genius and superabundant eloquence 
scorned _all logical proof in these subjects and 


were thaumaturgists, or miracle-workers. Julian from this 
time fell under the baleful influence of Maximus. 
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impetuously resorted to the acts of a madman. Not 
long since, he invited us to the temple of Hecate 
and produced many witnesses of his folly. When 
we had arrived there and had saluted the goddess: 
‘Be seated,’ said he, ‘my well-beloved friends, and 
observe what shall come to pass, and how greatly I 
surpass the common herd.’ When he had said this, 
and we had all sat down, he burned a grain of 
incense and recited to himself the whole of some 
hymn or other, and was so highly successful in 
his demonstration that the image of the goddess first 
began to smile, then even seemed to laugh aloud. 
We were all much disturbed by this sight, but he 
said: ‘Let none of you be terrified by these things, 
for presently even the torches which the goddess 
holds in her hands shall kindle into flame.’ And 
before he could finish speaking the torches burst into 
a blaze of light. Now for the moment we came 
away amazed by that theatrical miracle - worker. 
But you must not marvel at any of these things, eveu 
as I marvel not, but rather believe that the thing of 
the highest importance is that purification of the | 
soul which is attained by reason.” However, when 
the sainted Julian heard this, he said: “ Nay, fare- 
well and devote yourself to your books. You have 
shown me the man I was in search of.” After saying 
this he kissed the head of Chrysanthius and started 
for Ephesus. There he had converse with Maximus, 
and hung on to him and laid fast hold on all that he 
had to teach. Maximus persuaded him to summon 
thither the divine Chrysanthius also, and when this 
had been done the two of them barely sufficed 
to satisfy the boy’s great capacity for acquiring 
this kind of lore. 
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1 Here there is either an anacoluthon or some words have 
fallen out of the ms. 





4.1.e. Demeter and Persephone worshipped at Eleusis. 
Lucian, Lexiphanes 10, alludes to the crime of naming 
the hierophant and torch-bearers of the Mysteries. 
* The hereditary priests of Demeter at Eleusis. 
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Now when his studies with them were prospering, 
he heard that there was a higher wisdom in Greece, 
possessed by the hierophant of the goddesses,! and 
hastened to him with all speed. The name of him 
who was at that time hierophant it is not lawful for 
me _to tell?; for he initiated the author of this 
narrative. By birth he was descended from the 
Eumolpidae.? He it was who in the presence of the 
author of this book foretold the overthrow of the 
temples and the ruin of the whole of Greece, and he 
clearly testified that after his death there would be a 
hierophant who would have no right to touch the 
hierophant’s high seat, because he had been con- 
secrated to the service of other gods and had sworn 
oaths of the uttermost sanctity that he would not 
preside over temples other than theirs. Nevertheless 
he foretold that this man would so preside, though 
he was not even an Athenian. To such prophetic 
power did he attain that he prophesied that in his 
own lifetime the sacred temples would be razed to 
the ground and laid waste, and that that other would 
live to see their ruin and would be despised for his 
overweening ambition; that the. worship of the 
Goddesses would come to an end before his own 
death, and that deprived of his honour his life would 
no longer be that of a hierophant, and that he would 
not reach old age. Thus indeed it came to pass. 
For no sooner was the citizen of Thespiae made 
hierophant, he who fathered the ritual of Mithras,* 
than without delay many inexplicable disasters came 
on in a flood. Some of these have been described 
in the more detailed narrative of my History, 
others, if it be permitted by the powers above, I shall 


4 i.¢. he had been the priest of Mithras. 
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.¢. the Christian monks. This invasion of the Goths 
in 395 is mentioned again in the Life of Priscus. 

2 These incidents are related by Julian himself in his 
Letter to the Athenians and by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
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relate It was the time when Alaric with his 
barbarians invaded Greece by the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, as easily as though he were traversing an open 
stadium or a plain suitable for cavalry. For this 
gateway of Greece was thrown open to him by the 
impiety of the men clad in_black raiment,! who 
entered Greece unhindered along with him, and by 
the fact that the laws and restrictions of the hiero- 
phantic ordinances had been rescinded. But all this 
happened in later days, and my narrative digressed 
because I mentioned the prophecy. 

At the time I now speak of, Julian had no sooner 
become intimate with that most holy of hierophants 
and greedily absorbed his wisdom, than he was 
forcibly removed by Constantius to be his consort in 
the Empire and elevated to the rank of Caesar,? 
while Maximus remained in Asia (Aedesius had 
now passed away), and progressed by leaps and 
bounds in every kind of wisdom. Thus did Julian 
obtain what he did not desire, but had thrust upon 
him. As Caesar he was dispatched to Gaul, not so 
much to rule there as with the intention that he 
should perish by violent means, while holding his 
imperial office; but contrary to all expectation, by 
the providence of the gods he emerged alive, con- 
cealing from all men his pious devotion to the gods, 
but overcoming all men by reason of that very 
devotion. He crossed the Rhine and defeated and 
subjugated all the barbarian tribes beyond that 
river, and this in spite of numerous.plots.and 
schemes that were woven against him, as I have 
related in full in his Life. Then he summoned the 
hierophant from Greece, and having with his aid 
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1 For Oribasius see his Life, pp. 498-499. 

2 Constantius died in November 361 and Julian entered 
Constantinople in triumph in December. 
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performed certain rites known to them alone, he 
mustered up courage to abolish the tyranny of 
Constantius. His accomplices were Oribasius! of 
Pergamon and a certain Euhemerus, a native of 
Libya, which the Romans in their native tongue call 
Africa. But all this has been described in fuller 
detail in my work on Julian. When he had 
abolished the tyranny of Constantius,? and had sent 
back the hierophant to Greece as though he were 
sending back some god who had revealed himself 
and bestowed on him what he desired, and had sent 
with him also gifts worthy of an emperor, and 
attendants to take care of the temples of Greece, he 
at once sent for Maximus and Chrysanthius. One 
summons came for them both. They decided to 
have recourse to the aid of the gods, and energetic 
and experienced as they both were, they com- 
bined their experience for this common purpose, and 
summoned and brought to bear all their keen sight 
in such matters and all their mental perspicacity ; 
but they encountered forbidding and hostile omens. 
Well did they know the meaning of the omens then 
revealed. Now Chrysanthius was overwhelmed and 
awestruck by what he saw, and biting his tongue 
he said: “Not only must I stay here, beloved 
Maximus, I must also hide myself from all men.” 
But Maximus asserted the force of his will, and 
replied : “ Nay, Chrysanthius, I think that you have 
forgotten that we have been educated to believe 
that it is the duty of genuine Hellenes, especially 
if they are learned men, not to yield absolutely 
to the first obstacles they meet; but rather to 
wrestle with the heavenly powers till you make 
them incline to their servant.” But Chrysanthius 
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1 otire velv Cobet adds from Plato, Laws 689 p. 
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retorted: “Perhaps you have the skill and the 
daring to do this, but I refuse to contend against 
these omens.” With these words he went away, 
but Maximus remained and tried every method till 
he obtained the results that he wished and desired. 
Chrysanthius, however, remained more immovable 
than a statue, resolved not to alter in the least the 
conclusions that had originally been firmly fixed in 
his mind. Thereupon all the people of Asia flocked 
in haste to Maximus, not only those who at the time 
held office or had been relieved of their offices, 
but also the leading men in the various senates. 
The common people too blocked the streets 
before the house of Maximus, leaping and uttering 
shouts, as is from of old the custom of the mob 
whenever it would win someone’s favour. Mean- 
while the women poured in by the side-door to see 
his wife, marvelled at her felicity, and begged her not 
to forget them: and so profound was her knowledge 
of philosophy that she made Maximus seem not to 
know how to swim or even know his alphabet. 
Thus, then, Maximus, adored by all Asia, went his 
way to meet the emperor, but Chrysanthius stayed 
where he was, since a god had appeared to him in 
a dream, and, as he later on told the author of this 
narrative, recited the following verse : 

If a man obeys the gods, they in turn hearken to his 

prayer.! 

Maximus with a numerous escort set out for 
Constantinople, and on arriving there he very soon 
shone out in all his glory. For both ruler and 
ruled were entirely devoted to Maximus. Whether 
it were day or night made no difference to them, 


1 Tliad i. 218. 
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1 dveyudv Boissonade; dveyua fv Wyttenbach. 


1 None of these letters by the emperor is extant. 
2 Iliad ix. 184. 
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so incessantly did they refer to the gods all 
questions that arose in their daily life. The result 
was that at the imperial court Maximus began to 
grow insolent, wore flowing raiment of a stuff too 
luxurious for a philosopher, and became more and 
more difficult of access and unapproachable ; but the 
emperor knew nothing of what was going on. 
Then they decided, according to the urgent wishes 
of the emperor, to send for Priscus also; and 
Maximus persisted in his demand that Chrysanthius 
should come as well. Both men were accordingly 
summoned, Priscus from Greece, and Chrysanthius 
from Sardis in Lydia. The divine Julian was so 
dependent on the latter’s society that he wrote to 
both men as though they were his intimate friends, 
and implored them as though they were gods to 
come and live with him. But in the case of 
Chrysanthius, on hearing that he had a wife named 
Melite to whom he was devotedly attached (she was 
a cousin of the present author), Julian retired in 
private and, unknown to all, he wrote with his own 
hand to this woman and expended every possible 
argument to induce her to persuade her husband 
not to refuse to make the journey. Then he asked 
for the letter that had been written to Chrysanthius, 
enclosed his own, set his seal on both, and dispatched 
messengers to take what seemed to be only one 
letter.1 Moreover, he sent many verbal messages 
which he thought would be useful 
To persuade with ease the mighty soul of the grandson of 
Aeacus.? 
Priscus accordingly came,? and when there he 
8 Of. Julian, Letter to Libanius (55 Wright), written at 
Antioch early in 363, in which he complains that Priscus 
delays his coming. 
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1 cuvyyero Boissonade ; ouvntelyero Cobet. 
? xareppdyn Boissonade ; kateppin Cobet. 
Se SAE ee ae 


They were both present at Julian’s death (Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxv. 3). 

? On Julian’s death in Persia in June 363, the general 
Jovian was elected emperor by the army. 
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behaved with great modesty. And though there 
were just as many who sought his favour, he never- 
theless remained unmoved, and was not puffed up 
by the emperor's court, but rather endeavoured to 
lower the pride of the court and to bring it to a 
more philosophic level. 

Chrysanthius, however, could not be caught even 
by such snares and devices as these, but he con- 
sulted the gods, and since the will of heaven was 
unchanged, he for his part obeyed the gods, and 
wrote to the emperor that it was in the latter’s 
interest that he should stay in Lydia, and that the 
gods had informed him of this. The emperor was 
suspicious about the refusal of his invitation, but he 
appointed Chrysanthius high priest of Lydia, along 
with his wife, and entrusted to them the selection 
of other priests. Meanwhile he himself was setting 
out in haste for the war against Persia. Both 
Maximus and Priscus accompanied him,! and certain 
other sophists joined the expedition, so that they 
amounted to a considerable number; they were, in 
fact, a mob of men who sang their own praises and 
were inflated with pride because the emperor said 
that he had associated with them. But when the 
enterprise which began with such great and splendid 
hopes had fallen with a crash to a vague and shapeless 
ruin and had slipped through his fingers, as I have 
described more fully in my Life of Julian, Jovian ? 
was made emperor, and he continued to award 
honours to these men. Then too swiftly and 
violently he passed away to join his predecessor in 
Empire (if, indeed, we can say of that predecessor 
that he merely joined the majority?!), and then 


3 Hunapius means that Julian became a god. 
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1 cat Boissonade; os Wyttenbach. 





1 Or “The Trough”; for this torture see Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes 16, where it is fully described. 
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Valentinian and Valens succeeded to the Imperial 
throne. Thereupon Maximus and_ Priscus were 
carried off in custody, and this time their summons 
was very different from the time when Julian 
invited them. For then the summons was, as it 
were, to some public festival and it lit up the path 
to ample honours; but in that second summons, 
instead of bright hopes, danger was clearly visible, 
for the fear of public and overwhelming disgrace 
veiled for them the whole prospect. Priscus, how- 
ever, suffered no harm, and since evidence was 
produced that he was a righteous man and had 
behaved virtuously at the time I speak of, he 
returned to Greece. It was at the time when the 
author of this narrative was being educated, and 
was still a boy just arrived at adolescence. 
But Maximus, though many clamoured against 
him, both in public in the theatres and privately 
to the emperor, in spite of this won admiration 
because he bore up against such great misfortunes. 
Nevertheless they inflicted on him the severest 
possible punishment; for they fined him a sum of 
money so large that a philosopher could hardly even 
have heard of such an amount (this was because 
they suspected that he possessed the property of all 
the others); and then they regretted it on the 
ground that they had made his fine too small. He 
was sent into Asia to make payment of the money, 
and what he suffered there was beyond any tragedy, 
and none could have the power of utterance or take 
such pleasure in the misfortunes of others as to 
report fully the terrible sufferings of this great man. 
For even the Persian torture called “The Boat,’ ! or 
the painful toil of the women with the hoe among 
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* ouvipevar MS8.; ovdAAndOjvar Wyttenbach, to improve the 
sense. Giangrande su ngpests ouvnpwevov. 
* «at before moAAjv Wyttenbach adds. 


~ 1 Strabo iii. 220 describes the toilsome gold-digging of the 
women of this tribe in Lusitania. Tzetzes, Chiliad x. 885. 
echoes Eunapius. 
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the Artabri! is not to be compared with the agonies 
inflicted on the body of Maximus. His wonderful 
wife was ever by his side and grieved over his 
sufferings. But when there seemed to be no limit 
to them and they even grew more intense, he said 
to her: “ My wife, buy poison, give it to me and set 
me free.’” Accordingly she bought it and came with 
itin her hand. Thereupon he asked for it to drink 
but she insisted on drinking first, and when she had 
straightway died her relatives buried her: but after 
that Maximus did not drink. 

And now all my eloquence and all the praises 
that the tribe of poets might sing would prove un- 
equal to describe the conduct of Clearchus.? 
Clearchus came of a rich family in Thesprotis and 
had himself won a distinguished reputation when 
the whole course of events was changed. For 
Valentinian withdrew to the empire of the West,* 
while the Emperor Valens became involved in the 
utmost dangers, and had to enter a contest not only 
for empire but for his very life. For Procopius had 
revolted against him with unlimited forces and was 
harassing him from all sides to bring about his 
capture. Now Clearchus was at that time governor 
of all Asia, that is to say of the domain that extends 
from the Hellespont through Lydia and Pisidia as 
far as the boundaries of Pamphylia. And he dis- 
played great kindness in his government and ex- 
posed his own person to the greatest risks, and 
openly carried on a quarrel with the pretorian 
prefect, so that not even the emperor could ignore 


2 Clearchus was a frequent correspondent of L.banius. 
He was prefect of Constantinople 398-402. 
3 In 363. The revolt of Procopius was in 365. 
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1 réxnv Boissonade ; Wuysv Cobet. 
* Before rijv Wyttenbach deletes zpés. 
_. § cupmepipxra Boissonade ; oupnmépuprar Cobet. 
a at ant satiated «illest wench, Senge em acorn 
’ This is the prefect of Gaul to whom Julian addressed 
his Orations iv. and viii. The spelling in the Greek text, 
‘*Salutius,” is often used instead of Sallustius. I give 
the more usual form. His official name, e.g. in inscriptions, 


was Secundus. After Julian’s death he was offered and 
refused the throne, and again on the death of J ovian, in 364, 
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their quarrel. The prefect’s name was Sallust,! and 
in the reign of the Emperor Julian he had perfected 
and adorned his own mind. Nevertheless Clearchus 
exposed his slothfulness due to old age, and nick- 
named him Nicias.2. And in fact in those days he 
thought only of nurturing and strengthening his 
mind by reading and by inquiry into the facts of 
history. 

Now when he saw that things went so well, 
Valens felt unbounded admiration for Clearchus, and 
far from removing him from his office he transferred 
him to a post of greater importance and appointed 
him proconsul of all that is to-day properly called 
Asia. This province embraces the sea coast from 
Pergamon and includes the hinterland of that coast 
as far as Caria, while Mount Tmolos circumscribes 
its limits in the direction of Lydia. It is the most 
illustrious of all the provinces and is outside the 
jurisdiction of the pretorian prefect, save in so far as 
everything has been thrown into confusion and dis- 
order in these later troubles. But, at the time I 
speak of, Asia was still free from sedition when 
Clearchus took over the government ; and there he 
discovered Maximus racked by tortures and barely 
able to endure them. I must now relate a super- 
natural occurrence; for none could justly ascribe to 
any other than a god a thing so amazing. For all the 
soldiers who had been assigned to punish Maximus 


refused it for himself and his son. He seems to have been 
prefect of the East in 365, but resigned because of the 
hostility of the proconsul of Asia, Clearchus. 

2 Nicias, the Athenian general, pursued a policy of 
“ watchful waiting” in the Peloponnesian War. 

3 Perhaps he refers to the supremacy of the Goths about 
398, or the sedition of Antioch in 387, 
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' annvayxace Boissonade; emvayxace Cobet. 
2 > / | > 6 
* erevonoe Boissonade; éméornce Wyttenbach. 


5 dcov Boissonade; éaor Wyttenbach. 
+ Katrexouilero Boissonade: avexopilero Cobet. 
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without respite, by superior force he compelled to flee, 
released him from his fetters, charged himself with 
the cure of his body, and made him sit at his own 
table. Moreover he spoke so boldly and frankly to the 
emperor that the latter not only relaxed his wrath 
but conceded everything that Clearchus advised. 
‘Thus he relieved Sallust of his office and appointed 
Auxonius! to the duties of pretorian prefect. Then 
Clearchus proceeded to punish the soldiers who had 
tortured Maximus, from all who in that unhappy 
time had stolen anything from him he exacted re- 
payment, and punished those who had insulted him ; 
so that this saying was in the mouths of all that 
he was a second Julian to Maximus. Thereupon 
Maximus even delivered public declamations, but since 
he was not naturally fitted to speak to a sophistic 
audience he increased his reputation little thereby, 
until at last he began to lift up his head again and 
resumed his lectures on philosophy. Thus he re- 
covered much of his wealth and of what had been 
stolen from him in various ways, and very speedily 
he became prosperous and as well off as when he 
first arrived at Julian’s court. Next he actually 
visited Constantinople as a distinguished personage, 
and all men regarded him with awe when they found 
that his fortunes were restored. He even risked a 
test of his innocence in the matter of theurgy, and 
still further increased his reputation.? Thereupon 
once more his widespread renown gave birth to 
harsh feelings against him. For the courtiers framed 
1 Zosimus iv. 10. 
2 The text is mutilated and the meaning obscure. 


5 nai. . . edd€atev is corrupt. Mayor reads dewdrnros 
for dawérnros, Giangrande tov Adyov for rovde. 
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* Bacra . . . twelve letters missing. Wyttenbach sug- 
gests BaowWedow dx8duevor cvvwpootavy; Lundstrom Baoredou 
emBovayy. * mapéragéw Giangrande. 


° dua d0apicera. Boissonade : ava¢bapycera. Giangrande 
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a conspiracy against the emperors.and put forward 
some private oracle of their own (it is not everyone 
who can understand what I mean), and when some 
obscure oracular utterance was given they referred 
it to Maximus, without admitting to him their real 
aim, but as though he himself had given forth and 
reported the oracle, and they desired to learn its 
meaning more clearly. For it had been made 
manifest at that time that Maximus alone knew the 
purposes of the gods, however obscurely they might 
be conveyed to other men. Accordingly, by putting 
his mind on the oracle and closely observing what 
it said, he quickly saw the hidden sense of the 
words, that is, the truth itself, and he revealed it 
more truly than an oracle, namely that they had 
ruined both him who published it, meaning him- 
self, and all men besides, added he, not only those 
who knew of their plot; but he declared that many 
more would be unjustly chastised. Moreover from 
the inmost shrine, as it were, he announced: “ After 
the general and multiform slaughter of all men, in 
which we shall be the victims of the massacre, the 
emperor will die a strange death, and will not be 
given burial or the honour of a tomb.” Thus 
indeed it came to pass, as I have described more 
fully in my Universal History. For presently the 
conspirators who had banded together were arrested, 
and while they were being dragged to prison from 
all directions and beheaded, like hens at some 
festival or banquet to entertain the whole populace, 
Maximus too was dragged away with them, and so 
came to Antioch where the emperor! was staying 
at the time. But they were ashamed to put him to 


1 Valens. For the execution of Maximus at Ephesus in 
371 cf. Ammianus Marcellinus xxix.1; Zosimus iv. 15. 
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1 For Festus cf. Ammianus xxix. 2. 

2? Ammianus xxxi. 13 “nec postea repertus est usquam.” 
The battle was at Adrianople in 378, against the Goths ; late 
writers often pontuge them with the Scythians. 
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death, both because he had refuted every charge 
at the trial and convicted of falsehood those who 
had laid hands on him, and because he had so 
precisely foretold all that was happening; there- 
fore just as though in the person of Maximus they 
were punishing some god, they sent away with 
him into Asia a certain Festus! a man of a 
murderous disposition with the soul of a butcher, 
judging Asia to be a worthy abode for such a 
man. When he arrived he carried out his orders, 
and of his own accord even went beyond them 
and indulged to the top of his bent his beast- 
like and rabid temperament. For first he cut off 
the heads of many, guilty and innocent alike, 
and next he slaughtered Maximus, that great man. 
So the oracle was fulfilled, and the rest of it 
also came to pass. For the emperor in a fierce 
battle with the Scythians was done away with in 
a strange fashion,? so that not even a bone was 
found to bury. The will of Heaven added to all 
this a still more wonderful occurrence. For that 
same Festus (and this the author learned accurately 
as an eyewitness), was deprived of his office, and 
first he went to visit Theodosius who had lately 
been made emperor; then he returned to Asia 
(for he had there contracted a marriage splendid 
enough for a tyrant), and to make a display of his 
luxurious living and his escape from all the charges 
against him, he announced that he would give a 
magnificent banquet to those who held the most 
distinguished offices or were of the highest nobility. 
Now it was the third day after the January Calends, 
as the Romans call them, and they all saluted him_ 
and promised to come to the banquet. Then Festus 
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1 Two deities called Nemesis were worshipped in Asia, 
and especially at Smyrna, 
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entered the temple of the Goddesses Nemesis,! 
though he had never professed any reverence for the 
gods, nay it was for their worship of the gods that 
he punished all his victims with death ; still he did 
enter, and related to those present a vision he had 
had, and as he told the tale his face was bathed in 
tears. Now the dream was as follows: he said that 
Maximus threw a noose round his neck, seized him, 
and dragged him down to Hades to have his case tried 
before Pluto. All present were terrified when they 
recalled the whole life of the man, but they each of 
them dried their tears, and bade him pray to the 
Goddesses. He obeyed them and offered up his 
prayers. But as he came forth from the temple both 
his feet slipped from under him, and he fell on his 
back and lay there speechless. He was carried home 
and at once expired, an event that was considered to 
be a most admirable dispensation of Providence. 
Concerning Priscus I have already related many 
facts, for I had to do so now and then, as it fell out, 
and so I have spoken of his birthplace. But of his 
character the following account is separately recorded. 
He was of a too secretive disposition, and his learning 
was recondite and abstruse ; moreover, his memory 
was extraordinarily good, and he had collected all 
the teachings of the ancients and had them ever 
on his tongue. In appearance he was very hand- 
some and tall, and he might have been thought 
uneducated, because it was so hard to induce him 
to engage in disputation, and he kept his own con- 
victions hidden as though he were guarding a treasure, 
and used to term prodigals those who too lightly 
gave out their views on these matters. For he used 
to say that one who is beaten in philosophical 
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argument does not thereby become milder, but 
rather, as he fights against the might of the truth 
and suffers the pains of thwarted ambition, he 
becomes more savage, and ends by hating both 
letters and philosophy equally, and by being 
thoroughly confused in his mind. For this reason, 
therefore, he usually maintained his reserve. His 
bearing was deliberate and lofty, and he preserved 
this bearing not only when he was with his friends 
and disciples, but the authority of his manner remained 
with him from youth to old age. Hence Chrysanthius 
used to say to the author of this work that the manners 
of Aedesius were sociable and democratic, and after 
their competitions in literature and disputations, he 
would go for a walk in Pergamon accompanied by the 
more distinguished of his pupils. And their teacher 
used to implant in his pupils a feeling of harmony, 
and of responsibility towards mankind when he 
observed that they were intolerant and overbearing 
because of their pride in their own opinions ; and 
when they spread their wings further than those of 
Icarus, though they were even more fragile, he would 
lead them gently down, not into the sea, but to the 
land and to human life. While he thus instructed 
them, he himself, if he met a woman selling vegetables, 
was pleased to see her and would stop in his walk to 
speak to her and discuss the price she charged, and 
say that her shop was making a good profit; and at 
the same time he used to talk with her about the 
cultivation of vegetables. He would behave in the 
same fashion to a weaver, or a smith, or a carpenter. 
Thus the more diligent of his pupils were trained in 
this affability, especially Chrysanthius and all who 
in that school resembled Chrysanthius. 
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(rAnoiov yap 70U KopivOov SuérpiBe), Karaxomels 
Sé mapa t&v BapBdpwv dua tois oikéraus. Kal 
1 For wera Cobet prefers xara in the sense that Priscus was 


popular in spite of Julian’s patronage. The change is un- 
necessary. 








1 For this phrase see Demosthenes, On the False Embassy 
421, echoed by Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 623. 
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But Priscus alone did not spare the feelings of 
their teacher, but to his face would call him a 
traitor to the dignity of philosophy, a man versed 
in petty maxims,! which, while they might be 
useful for elevating the soul, were never observed in 
practical life. Nevertheless, in spite of his dis- 
position, even after the reign of Julian, Priscus 
remained exempt from criticism; and after intro- 
ducing many innovations among his disciples, who, 
like Corybants, were intoxicated with the desire 
for wisdom, and while still maintaining on all 
occasions his secretive manners and sneering at 
human weakness, he at last died, having reached a 
great age (for he was over ninety), at the time of 
the destruction of the temples of Greece. And, in 
those days, there were many who in their grief threw 
away their lives, while others were slaughtered by the 
barbarians, among whom was Proterius, a native of 
the island Cephallenia, as to whose worth and probity 
there is good evidence. Hilarius too was known 
to the author; he was by birth a Bithynian, but 
he grew old at Athens, and, besides the whole 
range of learning, he had so mastered the art of 
painting that it seemed as though in his hands 
Euphranor was still alive. The author of this 
narrative used to admire and love him beyond other 
men, because of the beauty of his portraits. Never- 
theless, even Hilarius could not escape his share in 
the general disasters, for he was captured outside 
Athens (he was staying somewhere near Corinth), 
and together with his slaves was beheaded by the 
barbarians.2. These events, if it be the will of heaven, 


2 i.e. by the Goths in 395. 
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1 re Boissonade; roré Cobet. 
® repimvéovoay Boissonade ; dmrorvéovcay Cobet. 
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I shall relate more fully in my Universal History, 
since there they will be told more clearly, not with 
reference to the individual, but as they concerned 
the interests of all. For the present, however, their 
bearing on individuals has been set forth as far as is 
suitable to my narrative. 

Jutian of Cappadocia, the sophist, flourished in 
the time of Aedesius, and was a sort of tyrant at 
Athens. For all the youths from all parts flocked to 
him, and revered the man for his eloquence and his 
noble disposition. For there were indeed certain 
other men, his contemporaries, who in some degree 
attained to the comprehension of true beauty and 
reached the heights of his renown, namely Apsines 
of Lacedaemon who won fame as a writer on rhetoric, 
and Epagathus, and a whole host of names of that 
sort. But Julian surpassed them all by his great 
genius, and he who was second to him was a bad 
second. He had numerous pupils who came, so 
to speak, from all parts of the world, and when 
dispersed in every country were admired wherever 
and whenever they established themselves. But 


-most distinguished of them all were Ahe inspired 


Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius of Syria, and 
Diophantus the Arab. It is fitting that I should 
also mention Tuscianus, since he too was one of 
Julian’s pupils, but I have already spoken of him 
in my account of the reign of the Emperor Julian. 
The author himself saw Julian’s house at Athens ; 
poor ahd humble as it was, nevertheless from it 
breathed the fragrance of Hermes and the Muses, 
so closely did it resemble a holy temple. This house 
he had bequeathed to Prohaeresius. There, too, 


2} je. in his Universal History. 
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1 gorep Boissonade ; &s Cobet. 


“1 The undying antagonism of ** Town” and ‘*Gown” was 
probably intensified by religious differences, since most of 
the-students were opposed to Christianity. 

(2 ‘The faction fights of the sophists and their pupils are 
often mentioned by Libanius ; cf. Himerius, Oration iv. 9, 
and his Oration xix., which is addressed to those pupils who 
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were erected statues of the pupils whom he had most 
admired; and he had a theatre of polished marble 
made after the model of a public theatre, but smaller 
and of a size suitable to a house. For in those days, 
so bitter was the feud at Athens between the 
citizens and the young students,! as though the 
city after those ancient wars of hers was foster- 
ing within her walls the peril of discord, that not 
one of the sophists ventured to go down into the 
city and discourse in public, but they confined their 
utterances to their private lecture theatres and there 
discoursed to their students. Thus they ran no risk 
of their lives, but there competed for applause and 
fame for eloquence. 

Though I leave much unsaid, I must set down and 
introduce into this narrative the following sample of 
all Julian’s learning and prudence. It so happened 
that the boldest of the pupils of Apsines had, in a 
fierce encounter, got the upper hand of Julian’s pupils 
in the course of the war of factions? that they kept 
up. After laying violent hands on them in Spartan 
fashion,’ though the victims of their ill-treatment 
had been in danger of their lives, they prosecuted 
them as though they themselves were the injured 
parties. The case was referred to the proconsul, 
who, showing himself stern and implacable, ordered 
that their teacher also be arrested, and that all the 
accused be thrown into chains, like men imprisoned 
on a charge of murder. It seems, however, that, for 


are so occupied with these encounters that they neglect their 
lectures. The incident here described with lively interest by 
Eunapius had occurred seventy years beforehe wrotethe Lives. 
3 Spartan violence, Laconica manus, was apparently a 
proverb, but here there is a further allusion to the nationality 

of Apsines, 
R 4.69 
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1 é\n\vbew Boissonade ; €dnv@évac Cobet. 
2 § OcuorokAfs Boissonade ; Cobet transposes, 
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a Roman, he was not uneducated or bred in a boorish 
and illiberal fashion. Accordingly Julian was in 
court, as he had been ordered, and Apsines was there 
also, not in obedience to orders but to help the case 
of the plaintiffs. Now all was ready for the hearing 
of the case, and the plaintiffs were permitted to 
enter. The leader of the disorderly Spartan faction 
was one Themistocles, an Athenian, who was in fact 
responsible for all the trouble, for he was a rash and 
headstrong youth and a disgrace to his famous name. 
The proconsul at once glared fiercely at Apsines, 
and said: “ Who ordered you to come here?” He 
replied that he had come because he was anxious 
about his children. The magistrate concealed his 
real opinion and said no more ; and then the prisoners 
who had been so unfairly treated again came before 
the court, and with them their teacher. Their hair 
was uncut and they were in great physical affliction, 
so that even to the judge they were a pitiful sight. 
Then the plaintiffs were permitted to speak, and 
Apsines began to make a speech, but the proconsul 
interrupted him and said: “This procedure is not 
approved by the Romans. He who delivered the 
speech for the prosecution at the first hearing must 
try his luck at the second also.” ‘There was then no 
time for preparation because of the suddenness of 
the decision. Now Themistocles had made the 
speech for the prosecution before, but now on being 
compelled to speak he changed colour, bit his lips 
in great embarrassment, looked furtively towards his 
comrades, and consulted them in whispers as to 
what they had better do. For they had come into 
court prepared only to shout and applaud vociferously 
their teacher's speech in their behalf. Therefore 
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1 After tuayoptfew Cobet omits cal cwwmdy. 

2 &ua Boissonade ; ad’ Cobet. 


3 Before spodpév Cobet would read ov. 
4 gudrovov Boissonade ; didropoy Cobet. 








1 Tuscianus, who must have been very old when Eunapius 
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profound silence and confusion reigned, a general 
silence in the court and confusion in the ranks of the 
accusers. Then Julian, in a low and pitiful voice 
said: ‘ Nay, then, give me leave to speak.” Where- 
upon, the proconsul exclaimed: “ No, not one of you 
shall plead, you teachers who have come with your 
speeches prepared, nor shall anyone of your pupils 
applaud the speaker; but you shall learn forthwith 
how perfect and how pure is the justice that the 
Romans dispense. First let Themistocles finish his 
speech for the prosecution, and then he whom you 
think best fitted shall speak in defence.” But no 
one spoke up for the plaintiffs, and Themistocles was 
a scandal and a disgrace to his great name. When, 
thereupon, the proconsul ordered that anyone who 
could should reply to the earlier speech of the pro- 
secution, Julian the sophist said: “ Proconsul, in 
your superlative justice you have transformed 
Apsines into a Pythagoras, who tardily but very 
properly has learned how to maintain silence; for 
Pythagoras long ago (as you are well aware) taught 
his pupils the Pythagorean manner. But, if you 
allow one of my pupils to make our defence, give 
orders for Prohaeresius to be released from his bonds, 
and you shall judge for yourself whether I have 
taught him the Attic manner or the Pythagorean.” 
The proconsul granted this request very graciously, 
as Tuscianus,! who was present at the trial, reported 
to the author, and Prohaeresius came forward from 
the ranks of the defendants without his fetters 
before them all, after his master had called out 
to him not in a loud and piercing voice, such as 
knew him, was a correspondent of Libanius; he held various 
offices in the East and was for a time a colleague of Anatolius 
in the government of Illyricum, m4 
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1 EKunapius gives the Greek word used by the Romans 
for the toga or trabea. For the gesture as a sign of 
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is used by those who exhort and incite athletes 
contending for a garland, but still in penetrating 
accents: “Speak, Prohaeresius! Now is the time 
to make a speech!” He then first delivered a 
prooemium of some sort. Tuscianus could not 
exactly recall it, though he told me its purport. It 
launched out and soon slid into a pitiable account of 
their sufferings and he inserted an encomium of their 
teacher. In this prooemium he let fall only one 
allusion to a grievance, when he pointed out how head- 
long the proconsular authority had been, since not 
even after sufficient proof of their guilt was it proper 
for them to undergo and suffer such treatment. At 
this the proconsul bowed his head and was overcome 
with admiration of the force of his arguments, his 
weighty style, his facility and sonorous eloquence. 
Meanwhile they all longed toapplaud, but sat cowering 
as though forbidden to do so by a sign from heaven, 
and a mystic silence pervaded the place. Then 
he lengthened his speech into a second prooemium 
as follows (for this part Tuscianus remembered) : 

“Tf, then, men may with impunity commit any in- 
justice and bring accusations and win belief for what 
they say, before - the defence is heard, so be it! Let 
our city be enslaved to Themistocles!” Then up 
jumped the proconsul, and shaking his purple- 
edged cloak (the Romans call it a “tebennos!”’), 
that austere and inexorable judge applauded Pro- 
haeresius like a schoolboy. Even Apsines joined in 
the applause, not of his own free will, but because 
there is no fighting against necessity. Julian his 
teacher could only weep. The proconsul ordered all 


approval cf. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists (Heliodorus) 
626. 
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1 Aaxedatwovlg Boissonade ; Aaxedaluov. Wyttenbach. 
2 *A@nvatwy Boissonade ; ’A@qvyow Cobet. 





1 Perhaps an echo of Alexander’s dying speech, which 
became a proverb; Diodorus Siculus xvii. 117; Arrian vii. 26; 
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the accused, but of the accusers their teacher only, 
to withdraw, and then, taking aside Themistocles 
and his Spartans, he reminded them forcibly 
of the floggings of Lacedaemon, and added besides 
the kind of flogging in vogue at Athens. Julian 
himself won a great reputation by his own elo- 
quence, and also through the fame of his disciples, 
and when he died at Athens he left to his 
pupils a great occasion for competing over his 
funeral oration.! 

Of Pronarresius I have said enough in the above 
narrative, and have set forth his life still more fully 
in my historical commentaries. Yet it is convenient 
here and now to go over the facts in more precise 
detail, seeing that I had unerring knowledge of him 
and was admitted to his conversation and_teaching, 
And that is a very great privilege, and has immense 
power to excite the gratitude due to a teacher; but 
even this great and inexpressible gratitude falls very 
far short of what the author owes to Prohaeresius for 
his intimate friendship. The compiler of this book 
had crossed over from Asia to Europe and to Athens 
in the sixteenth year of his age. Now Prohaeresius 
had _ reached his eighty-seventh year, as he himself 
stated. At this advanced age his hair was curly and 
very thick, and because of the number of grey hairs 
it was silvered over and resembled sea foam. His 
powers of oratory were so vigorous, and he so sus- 
tained his worn body by the youthfulness of his soul, 
that the present writer regarded him as an ageless 
and immortal being, and heeded him as he might 


some god who had revealed himself unsummoned 


Plutarch, Apophthegmata 1818 péyav bp® pou roy émirdquoy 
éodbmevov. 
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06. Kaitou ‘ye iy Kev eis TOV Tletpavd qmept 
mparny dudacny, emt mupeT@ AaBow Kara toby 
yevonerep, Kat moAXrot twes GAOL KaTG. yéevos ye 
adres TMpoonKovTes ouveromreTAevKeoay, Kal mepl 
TI copay exeivay, mpw te yevecbar Tov eiwBorow 
(70 yap mhotov hv Tov "AGivnber, Kal mepl TAS 
Kardpoets otk dAtyou Twes evavAoxouv del TOV 
eis €KQOTOV dwaoKahetov epgvote ), 6 vavKAnpos 
els ’"AOjvas ovvéerewe, Tov juev dAAwy Badilovrwy, 

0 6€ Badigew aduvaTws EXOY, ops €K Siadoxfis 
dvEexopevos, avekopicbn mpos Tv TOAW. Wy TE 
VUKTOS TO orabepwrarov, via. yAvos paKpoTépay 
Tovet THY vUKTO ywopevos VOTLETEPOS” eveBe Brier 
yap TO Lvy®, Kat 70. vuKtepeta ewedre> Kal 6 
vadicAnpos av mov Kat E€vos Tl poarpeotov madauds, 
Tooobrov oxAov opiArAnTror, dpdgas Thy Oupav, 
elorjyayev eis TV oikiay, WOTE, ppuica, morepot 
Twes eylovTo Tept évos peLpakiov Kaul dvotv, 
mAnpwpa dSiatpiBis odous coguoruiis Tovs edn hu- 
Odras aiveoBar, TOUT ot bey els oWpmaTos 
dicnyy erehowy, ot dé eis T7Aobrov Hoav adpotepo.,! 
TO O€ elyev ava pécov: 6 dé ovyypadeds eAcewas 
Staretwevos Ta TAcloTa TOV dpxaicy emt OTO[LATOS 
elxe jovoy BrBAta. cdOds ev odv Xappov”y TE Hv 
mepl THY olKLaY Kat Sradpoprat TWeES avop@v TE 
Kal yuvaukay, Kat ot ev éyéAwy, of dé exAcvalov. 

1 axpédrepor Boissonade ; adpérepo. Wyttenbach. 

1 A reference to the competition of the pupils who lay in 
wait for new arrivals and kidnapped them for their own 
sophists. Here the captain kidnaps them all for Prohaeresius. 

2 i.e. it was the autumnal equinox. 

3 vuntepela =vuxtepeia (Plato, Laws 824), it seems. But 
it may mean “ a lodging for the night.” ‘Then the sentence 
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and without ceremony. Now it happened that the 
writer arrived at the Piraeus about the first watch, 
and on the voyage had been attacked by a raging 
fever; and several other persons, his relatives, had 
sailed over with him. At that time of night, before 
any of the usual proceedings could take place ! (for 
the ship belonged to Athens and many used to lie 
in wait for her arrival at the dock, mad enthusiasts 
each for his own particular school), the captain went 
straight on to Athens. The rest of the passengers 
walked, and the writer, too feeble to walk, was never- 
theless supported by them in relays, and so was con- 
veyed to the city. It was by then deepest midnight, 
at the season when the sun makes the nights longer 
by retiring farther to the South; for he had entered 
the sign of Libra,? and night-hunting * was on the way 
The captain, who was an old-time friend and gues° 
of Prohaeresius, knocked at his door and ushered in \ 
all this crowd of disciples, so many in fact that, at a 
time when battles were being fought to win only one 
or two pupils, the newcomers seemed enough in 
themselves to: man all the schools of the sophists. 
Some of these youths were distinguished for physical 
strength, some had more bulky purses, while the 
rest were only moderately endowed. The author, 
who was in a pitiable state, had most of the works 
of the ancient writers by heart, his sole possession.* 
Forthwith there was great rejoicing in the house, 
and men and women alike ran to and fro, some 


would mean that to stay at an inn at the Piraeus would cause 
delay. Giangrande suggests Svavuxrepeverv. 

4 Others understand pédvoy to be self-depreciatory, i.e. 
Eunapius could recite, but did not understand them. But 
nearly always when he uses the phrase emt ordparos it implies 
praise. 
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€ \ fA cal 2997 A % a 
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Kal h€av eis yertovav Kal wept Ta AouTpA peTa 
mdons emdei~ews, Te vedtns és avrovs éme- 
SeikvuTo Kat yAevaciay Kal yeAwra. Kat ot pev 
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of 8é bpocbvets Kat ex Avdias Bapéws edepov. 
Kat Wo7rep Tots KATA THVSE THY HAcKiav amobow emt 
\ &: 4 27 / * /, 
TO mA€ov dmavtes eiwilacr xapileobar, modAa Twa 
Kal preydda cept adrod Katayevodwevor Kat 
ovpdopyjcavres éereparevoavto, Kai 7év0os Kateixe 
THY TOAW TapdAoyorv, Wadv emt weyddAn ovpdopa. 
A? ove SZ ae KO a 2 NANI Or > 
Aioxivyns 5é 71s, odK nvatos (aAAd 7 Xios Fv 
Pe) ES , : 
att@ matpis), modAods avypyKws ovx daous 
3 ir 0 , aAAd \ oe #5 
emnyyelAato Oepamevew, a Kal ooous elde 
b] \ A 
pdvov, eis écous avaBorjoas tods trevOodvtas, ws 
\ lot 
peta Tadra eyéveto davepov “ adda ovyyxwpyaaté 
2? _ a A 
ye,’ elme ““7@ vexp@ pe dodvae dapyakov.” ot 
\ lA t a 
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amodwddtas. 6 dé 6 TL pev evéxeev, Opydvots Tat 
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Arnis was part of the regular ‘‘ hazing” or “‘ ragging” of 
the novices by the older pupils, described by Libanius and 
others; ef. Gregory Nazianzen, Oration xix. 328 B, 
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laughing, others bandying jests. Prohaeresius at 
that time of night sent for some of his own relatives 
and directed them to take in the newcomers. He 
was himself a native of Armenia, that is to say he 
came from that part of Armenia which borders most 
closely on Persia, and these kinsmen of his were 
named Anatolius and Maximus. They welcomed 
the new arrivals, and led them to the houses of 
neighbours and to the baths, and showed them off in 
every way; and the other students made the usual 
demonstrations with jokes and laughter at their 
expense.! The rest, once they had been to the 
baths, were let off and went their way, but the 
writer, as his sickness grew more severe, was wasting 
away without seeing Prohaeresius or Athens, and all 
that he so desired seemed to have been only a 
dream. Meanwhile his own relatives and those who 
had come from Lydia were greatly concerned ; and as 
all men are prone to attribute greater talent to those 
who are leaving us in the flower of their youth, they 
told many surprising falsehoods about him, and con- 
spired to invent prodigious fictions, so that the whole 
city was overwhelmed by extraordinary grief, as 
though for some great calamity. But a certain 
Aeschines, not an Athenian, for Chios was his birth- 
place, who had slain many, not only those whom he 
had undertaken to cure but also those whom he 
had merely looked at, called out in the midst of my 
sorrowing friends, as became known later: “Come, 
allow me to give medicine to the corpse.” And so 
they gave Aeschines permission to murder those 
too who were already dead. Then he held my lips 
apart with certain instruments and poured in a drug ; 
what it was he revealed afterwards, and the god 
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eds moAdols Borepov ewaptupyoe xXpdvors, EuBaraw 
5¢ duws, Tod pev 4 yaorip aOpows ameAvpavOn, 
Kal tov dépa efde Kal eméyyw tods oiKetous. 6 
S¢ Aloyivys evi rovTw ye epyw Oarbas Ta mpo- 
yeyernueva TOV apapTnudtwv, vd Te TOD ow- 
Oévtos mpocexvvetro, Kat Tv ndouevov srt 
ogowota. Kal 6 pev, emt TH To.ad’Tn mpdtet 
ndvrwy ceBalopevww adtov, eis tiv Xiov azfpe, 
mdi 60a ye mapapetvas eis pHow Tod oapatos 
mpocdowke TaAw Ths Suvdpuews Tob papyakov, 
Kal tore ovvpAGev axpiBAs 6 awheis TH owoavte. 
‘O 8€ OewWraros Upoapéowos ovrw tov ovy- 
ypadéa tebeapevos, adda Kal adTov dcov odK HOH 
KaToSupdpevos, ws emvetro tiv GAoyov tavrnv 
Kal dvexAddnTov owrnpiav, petaxadgoas Tovs 
Kpariorous Kal yevvacotdtovs Tv opidnTav Kat 
nap’ ols émnvetto xeipdv adAKfis Epyov, “ wérrovOd. 
tu”? mpos avrovs elrev “ert TH owbevti tradin, 
Kat Tol ye ovmw TeBeapéevos, GAA” Guws Eracyov 
jvika damdbdduto. €t te 8% Bovdreobe yxapioacbat 
por, T@ Snpooiw Aovtp@ tobrov Kabypate, maons 
yAevactas devoduevor Kal madiis, wWomep e€jov 
Twa maida ywaipovtes.”’ Kal Taira pev eoxev 
ovTws, Kal axpiBéotepoy ev tots Kar’ éKeivov 
xpovois AeAcEeTar: Guws 5é 6 ovyypadeds, opo- 
AoyGv 7a €s adrov Yeo Twds mpovoias TeTuyNKEVaL, 
éx tis Upoaipeciov omovdijs obdev eis To KabdAov 
mept Tod avdpos amooTHoeTat THs aAnfeias, et 
ye memnyas 6 IlXdtwvos Adyos, ws adjPeva 





1 Eunapius uses a grandiloquent word from Jliad i. 313. 
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many years later bore witness thereto; at any rate 
he poured it in, and the patient’s stomach was at 
once expurged,! he opened his eyes to the light and 
recognized his own people. Thus Aeschines by this 
single act buried his past errors and won reverence 
both from him who had been delivered from death 
and from those who rejoiced at his deliverance. For 
so great an achievement he was worshipped by all, 
and he then crossed over to Chios, only waiting long 
enough to give the patient more of that strong 
medicine, that he might recover his strength; and 
thus he who had been preserved became the intimate 
friend of his preserver. 

Now_the divine Prohaeresius had not yet beheld 
the author, but he too had mourned for him almost 
as though he were dead, and when he was told of this 
unexpected and unheard-of recovery he sent for the 
best and most distinguished of his pupils and those 
who had proved the strength of their muscles, and 
said to them: “I was anxious for this boy who has re- 
covered, though I have not yet seen him; nevertheless 
I grieved when he was on the point of death. Now if 
you wish to do me a favour, initiate him in the public 
bath, but refrain from all teasing and joking, and scrub 
him gently as though he were my own son.” ‘Thus 
then it came about, and a fuller account will be 
given when the author descrives the times in which 
Prohaeresius lived. Yet though the author asserts 
that all that happened to Prohaeresius was under the 
direction of some divine providence, he will not in 
his zeal for the man depart in any way whatsoever 
from the truth about him, seeing that Plato’s saying 
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mavTo pev ayaldv Oeois, mavrwy 8 avOporois 
nyetrae. 

Tpoatpeote be (pepéadw yap én adbrov 6 Adyos) 
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ote KoAogcds <ddKEr, mapa Tods peylotous 
dpwpevos Tav Kal? éavtov avOpamwv. véov be 
avrov ef "Appevias avaoTioavTos Too Saipovos, 
Kal pos TV “Avrioxevay diaBadAAovros (od yap 
émeOUpnoev ed00s THY "Abqvay, a 7) TE EVOELA TTApE- 
Avret TOV YpnaTwv: yeyovas yap avwhev Kahds, 
TOUTO nroxer), Kat ampos TOV OvAmavov KpaToorTa 
ths “Avrioxelas emt Adyous wobeis, Kai rapeddev, 
evOds ava Tovs mpwTovs Hv. Kal yxpdvov ov«K 
oAtyov opudjgas exeivw, ouverewey emt tas "AOnvas 
Kal TOV “TovAvavoy econniac, Kal mahw "AOyvnat 
mp@Tos ye ‘Hdatotiwy dé adr ouveiteTo, 
pidobvres peev aM Aovs | dppeo Kal navy, giro- 
veikoovTes Oe dn Aows eis meviav Kal mepl Tov ev 
Adyous mpwreiwy. €v yodv abrois barf tudrvov 
Kal TprBavrov, Kal méov ovdév, Kal oTpuaTa 
Tpla. mov 1) rérTapa, TY otxobev Badiy pera Tis 
TaxvTnTos Sua xpdvov amayopevovTa. Tepiay ovv 


1 yyarov Boissonade ; évarov Cobet. 


* Plato, Laws 730 8, quoted by Julian, Oration vi, 188 8. 
2 Not the famous jurist, but a sophist who lived under 
Constantine. 
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is fixed and sure, that truth for gods and men alike 
is the guide to all good. 

The physical beauty of Prohaeresius (for my 
narrative must now return to him) was so striking, 
even though he was then an old man, that one may 
well doubt whether anyone had ever been so hand- 
some, even in the flower of youth, and one may 
marvel also that in a body so tall as his the power 
of beauty sufficed to model a shape so admirable in 
all respects. His height was greater than anyone 
would be inclined to believe, in fact one would 
hardly guess it correctly. For he seemed to stand 
nine feet high, so that he looked like a colossus when 
one saw him near the tallest men of his own time. 
When he was a young man, fate forced him to leave 
Armenia and transferred him to Antioch. He did 
not desire to visit Athens immediately, since he was 
embarrassed by lack of means; for he was unlucky 
in this respect, though he was well born, At Antioch 
he hastened to Ulpian,? who was the principal teacher 
of rhetoric there, and on his arrival he at once ranked 
with the foremost pupils. When he had studied 
with Ulpian for a long time, he held on his way to 
Athens and to Julian with the greatest determina- 
tion, and again at Athens he gained the first place. 
Hephaestion accompanied him, and these two were 
devoted friends and rivalled one another in their 
poverty, just as they were rivals for the highest 
honours in rhetoric. For instance they had between 
them only one cloak and one threadbare mantle and 
nothing more, and, say, three or four rugs which in the 
course of time had lost their original dye and their 
thickness as well. Their only resource therefore was 
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atrois evi TE avOpimw Kat dveiv elvar, Womep TOV 
F npudvay ot pob0t pacw eK TpL@v ovvreOfvan 
KaKeivou dvo Te Hoav Kal els. I poaupeciov pev 
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adtovs evdera. 
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tas “A@jvas eiyev Epws Ths diadoxfqs Tov emt 
Tots Adyous, TeoverTnuaTwV, mapayyeAdovar peep 
emt TO Kparet Tis oogiotuctis moAAot Kat aAdot, 
Wore dxAos 7 Hv Kat Tadra ypadew. xeupotovodvrar 
dé dSoxysacbevtes amdoas Kpiceor, Ipoapéotds 
Te Kab ‘Harari kal "Emipavios kat Aiddavtos, 
Kat Udrrons € eK THS TapaBdorou Kal TropnpeAnpuevns 
es Tov apiOjov evdeias, kat Iapvdovds TIS ex Tis 
edteAcatépas. der yap moAdovs elvar, KaTa TOV 
vopov Tov “Pwyaikdv, "AOnvnot rods pev éyov- 
Tas, Tovs 5é akovovTas. yxetpotovnfevTwy Sé Tov- 
Twv, of pev edtedeoTepor TO dvoya elyov, Kal 
pexpe TOV cavidwy Hv Td Kpdtos Kal ToD Byywatos 
ep’ O mapheoar, eis be Tods Suvarwrépous 7 mohs 
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¢ 


7) bev yap éda Kabamep ru yepas *Emudaviw cadds 





1 4,e¢, Mesopotamia and Syria. 
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to be two men in one, just as the myths say that 
Geryon was made up of three bodies; so these 
students were two men in one. For when Pro- 
haeresius appeared in public Hephaestion remained 
invisible and lay under the rugs in bed while he 
studied the art of rhetoric. Prohaeresius did the 
same when Hephaestion appeared abroad; in such 
poverty did they both live. 

Nevertheless Julian’s soul leaned towards Pro- 
haeresius, his ears were on the alert to listen to 
him, and he was awed by the nobility of his 
genius. And when Julian had departed this life, 
and Athens desired to choose a successor of equal 
ability to teach rhetoric, many others gave in 
their names for this influential sophistic chair, so 
many that it would be tedious even to write them 
down. But by the votes of all there were approved 
and selected Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius, 
and Diophantus. Sopolis also was added, from a 
class of men that was of no account but was merely 
supplementary and despised; and also a certain 
Parnasius who was of still humbler rank. For in 
accordance with the Roman law there had to be at 
Athens many to lecture and many to hear them. 
Now when these had been elected, the humbler men 
were sophists only in name, and their power was 
limited to the walls of their lecture rooms and the 
platform on which they appeared. But the city at 
once took sides with the more influential, and not 
only the city but all the nations under the rule of 
Rome, and their quarrels did not concern oratory 
alone, for they strove to maintain the credit of whole 
nations for oratorical talent. Thus the East! mani- 
festly fell to the lot of Epiphanius, Diophantus was 
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eenenro, tiv dé *ApaBiavy eidAjyer Atddavros, 
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Tw €S TOGOVSE loxvaer 9 avoTacis, WoTe TOV 
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. Phe de hed Boissonade; yvworov Cobet. 
| Heravdoracw et, Bet Boissonade: peTavaoTaow ... H «< 


Cobet. 3 cipydcaro Boissonade: eipydaavto Cobet. 
* dou Boissonade; ad’ 6 Cobet. 


° cuviv Boissonade; auvéBn Cobet. 
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awarded Arabia, while Hephaestion, overawed by. 
Prohaeresius, forsook Athens and the society of men ; 
but the whole Pontus and its neighbouring peoples 
sent pupils to Prohaeresius, admiring the man as a 
marvel that their own country had produced. So, too, 
did all Bithynia and the Hellespont, and all the region 
that extends beyond Lydia through what is now 
called Asia as far as Caria and Lycia, and is bounded 
by Pamphylia and the Taurus. Nay the whole of 
Egypt also came into his exclusive possession and 
under his sway as a teacher of rhetoric, and also the 
country that stretches beyond Egypt towards Libya 
and is the limit to known and inhabited parts. All 
this, however, I have stated in the most general 
terms, for, to speak precisely, there were a few 
students who were exceptions in these national 
divisions, because they had either migrated from one 
teacher to-another, or sometimes one had originally 
been deceived )and gone to a teacher other than he 
had intended. Now a great and violent quarrel 
arose on account of the extraordinary genius of 
Prohaeresius, and the faction of all the other sophists 
so gained the upper hand that they drove him from 
Athens into exile by bribing the proconsul; and so 
they themselves held sway over the domain of 
oratory. But after being driven into exile, and that 
in the utmost poverty, like Peisistratus? he came 
back again. But the latter had wealth to aid him 
while for Prohaeresius his eloquence sufficed, even 
as Hermes in Homer escorted Priam to the hut of 
Achilles, though it was in the midst of his foes. 
Good luck also came to his aid by placing at the 


1 Tyrant at Athens, lived c. 605-527 3.c.: exiled twice. 
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ayabdv édAmidswv “ mepysévete,” dal, “tov dv- 
Oimarov’”’> 6 dé Oarrov AAdev ehri8os. aduKd- 
fevos S€ ABipate, auvekdAder Te Tods gopuords, 
Kab Sterdparrev dmavra. ot 5€ ports pev Kat 
Badnv ouvyjecay. avaykyns 8é xahovons, T7po- 
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= 7A prove derived from the game dorpaxivda, There is 
an allusion here to ‘‘ ostracism ” in ancient Athens. 
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head of affairs a younger proconsul who was. in- 
dignant at the report of what had taken place. So, 
as the proverb says, “ heads became tails,” ! and with 
the emperor’s permission he returned to Athens 
from exile; whereupon his enemies for the second 
time coiled and twisted themselves and reared their 
heads to attack him, framing other devices against 
him to suit any future emergencies. They busied 
themselves with these plots, but meanwhile his 
friends were beforehand and were smoothing the 
path of his return, and when Prohaeresius came back 
(a precise account of all this was given me b 

an eyewitness, Tuscianus of Lydia, who would have 
been a Prohaeresius, had not Prohaeresius existed) ; 
when, I say, he did return, like some Odysseus 
arriving home after a long absence, he found a few 
of his friends safe and sound (among whom was 
Tuscianus), and these looked to him for aid after 
this incredible miracle. Filled with good hopes 
on finding them there, he said: “Wait for the 
proconsul to come.” The latter came sooner than 
could have been believed possible. On his arrival 
at Athens he called a meeting of the sophists, and 
by this means threw all their plans into confusion. 
They assembled slowly and reluctantly, and since 
they had to obey the voice of necessity they dis- 
cussed, each according to his ability, certain ques- 
tions that were proposed to them, while they were 
provided with applause by persons who had received 
their instructions and had been invited for the 
purpose. Then the meeting broke up, and the 
friends of Prohaeresius felt discouraged. But the 
proconsul summoned them a second time, as though 
to award them honours, ordered them all to be 
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1 dxaplorws Boissonade ; dyapirws Cobet. 


1 This saying of Aristeides is quoted by Philostratus, 
Lives of the Sophists 583 ; it became a proverb. 
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detained, and suddenly he called in Prohaeresius. So 
they arrived, not knowing what was going to happen. 
But the proconsul called out: “I wish to propose a 
theme for you all, and to hear you all declaim on it 
this very day. Prohaeresius also will speak, either 
after you or in what order you please.” When they 
openly demurred and, after much consideration and 
effort, quoted the saying of Aristeides (for it would 
never do for them to utter anything original); when 
after all they did produce it, saying that their 
custom was “not to vomit but to elaborate every 
theme,” ! the proconsul exclaimed again with a loud 
voice: “Speak, Prohaeresius!” Then from his 
chair the sophist first delivered a graceful prelude 
by way of preliminary speech, in which he extolled 
the greatness of extempore eloquence, then with the 
fullest confidence he rose for his formal discussion. 
The proconsul was ready to propose a definition for 
the theme, but Prohaeresius threw back his head and 
gazed all round the theatre. And when he saw 
that his enemies were many while his friends were 
few, and were trying to escape notice, he was 
naturally somewhat discouraged. But as his 
guardian deity began to warm to the work and to 
aid him by playing its part, he again surveyed the 
scene, and beheld in the farthest row of the audi- 
ence, hiding themselves in their cloaks, two men, 
veterans in the service of rhetoric, at whose hands he 
had received the worst treatment of all, and he 
cried out: “Ye gods! There are those honourable 
and wise men! Proconsul, order them to propose a 
theme for me. Then perhaps they will be convinced 
that they have behaved impiously.” Now the men, 
on hearing this, slunk away into the crowd that was 
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: Hermogenes, On Invention iii. 13, gives five kinds of 
8pos, ** definition”; the kind of argumentation required for 
each kind was elaborate and technical; it was part of the 
exposition of the case, the constitutio definitiva; ef. 
Quiutilian vii. 3. 

2 Literally ‘*yapid scribes,” sometimes called raxvypddou. 
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seated there and did their best to avoid detection. 
But the proconsul sent some of his soldiers and 
brought them into full view. After a brief sort of 
exhortation he appointed them to propose a theme 
involving the precise definition of terms.! Where- 
upon, after considering for a short time and consult- 
ing together, they produced the hardest and most 
disagreeable theme that they knew of, a vulgar one, 
moreover, that gave no opening for the display of 
fine rhetoric. Prohaeresius glared at them fiercely, 
and said to the proconsul: “I implore you to grant 
me the just demands that I make before this contest.” 
On his replying that Prohaeresius should not fail to 
have what was just and fair, the latter said: “I ask 
to have shorthand writers? assigned to me, and that 
they take their place in the centre of the theatre ; 
I mean men who every day take down the words of 
Themis,? but who to-day shall devote themselves to 
what I have to say.” The proconsul gave his per- 
mission for the most expert of the scribes to come 
forward, and they stood on either side of Prohaeresius 
ready to write, but no one knew what he meant to 
do. hen he said: “I shall ask for something even 
more difficult to grant.” He was told to name it, 
and said: “There must be no applause whatever.” 
When the proconsul had given all present an order 
to this effect under pain of the severest penalties, 
Prohaeresius began his speech with a flood of 
eloquence, rounding every period with a sonorous 
phrase, while the audience, which perforce kept a 
Pythagorean silence, in their amazed admiration 
broke through their restraint, and overflowed into 
murmurs and sighs. As the speech grew more 


3 The goddess of the law courts. 
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1 rv duvduewy Boissonade ; rév Suvarav Kayser. 








* This phrase, first used by Aristeides to describe 
Demosthenes, became a sophistic commonplace ; ¢f. Julian. 
Oration vii. 237 c. 
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vehement and the orator soared to heights which 
the mind of man could not describe or conceive 
of, he passed on to the second part of the speech 
and completed the exposition of the theme. But 
then, suddenly leaping in the air like one inspired, 
he abandoned the remaining part, left it unde- 
fended, and turned the flood of his eloquence to 
defend the contrary hypothesis. The scribes could 
hardly keep pace with him, the audience could 
hardly endure to remain silent, while the mighty 
stream of words fowed on. Then, turning his face 
towards the scribes, he said: “Observe carefully 
whether I remember all the arguments that I used 
earlier.’ And, without faltering over a single 
word, he began to declaim the same speech for the 
second time. At this the proconsul did not observe 
his own rules, nor did the audience observe the 
threats of the magistrate. For all who were 
present licked the sophist’s breast as though it were 
the statue of some god; some kissed his feet, some 
his hands, others declared him to be a god or the 
very model of Hermes, the god of eloquence.’ His 
adversaries, on the other hand, lay in the dust eaten 
up with envy, though some of them even from 
where they lay could not refrain from applauding ; 
but the proconsul with his whole bodyguard and 
the notables escorted him from the theatre. After 
this no one dared to speak against him, but as 
though they had been stricken by a thunderbolt 
they all admitted that he was their superior. How- 
ever, some time after, they recovered themselves, 
like the heads of the Hydra, and were restored to 
their natural dispositions and reared up their heads ; 
so they tempted certain of the most powerful men 
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} radra ryudvres is probably either a gloss or repeated by 


a copyist’s error. 





’ Himerius addresses a speech, Eelogue 32, to this 
Anatolius, the prefect of Illyricum; he visited Athens 
about 345, 

* No explanation of this word is to be found. Such nick- 
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in the city by means of costly banquets and smart 
maidservants, just as kings do when they have been 
defeated in a regular pitched battle, and in their 
difficulties are driven to extreme measures, so that 
they have recourse to light-armed forces and slingers, 
troops without heavy armour and their inferior re- 
serves; for if they valued these not at all before 
they are forced to do so now. Just so those sophists, 
fleeing in their panic to such allies as they could 
muster, framed their plots, which were base indeed 
but the men were not to be envied, nor are any 
who love themselves fatuously. At any rate they 
had a crowd of adherents, and the plot proceeded so 
that they could reckon on success. However, the 
genius of Prohaeresius seemed to possess a sort of 
tyranny over men’s minds, and the power of his 
eloquence to have extraordinary good fortune. For 
either all intelligent men chose him as their teacher, 
or those who had attended his school forthwith 
became intelligent, because they had chosen Pro- 
haeresius. 

Now in these days the throng at the imperial 
court produced a man who passionately desired both 
fame and eloquence. He came from the city of 
Berytus and was called Anatolius.1_ Those who 
envied him nicknamed him Azutrion,2 and what 
that name means I leave to that miserable band of 
mummers to decide! But Anatolius who desired 
fame and eloquence achieved both these things. 
For first he won the highest distinction in what is 
called the science of law, as was natural since his 


names were common in the fourth century, and the fashion 
flourished till by the sixth century they are almost surnames 
and in regular use. 
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en Berytus (Beirut) was, as Libanius describes, famous for 
itsschool of Roman law. When the youths began to flock 
thither instead of to the Greek sophists the decay of 
Greek letters was inevitable. 

2 Or “ proposition,” Latin quaestio. 
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birthplace was Berytus, the foster-mother of all such 
studies! Then he sailed to Rome where, since his 
wisdom and eloquence were elevated and weighty, 
he made his way to court. There he soon obtained 
the highest rank, and after holding every high office 
and winning a great reputation in many official 
positions (and indeed even his enemies admired 
him), he finally attained to the rank of pretorian 
prefect, a magistracy which, though it lacks the 
imperial purple, exercises imperial power. He had 
now attained to a fortune in accord with his lofty 
ambition (for the district called Illyricum had been 
assigned to him), and since he was devout in 
offering sacrifices to the gods and peculiarly fond 
of Greek studies, in spite of the fact that the main 
current was setting in other directions, instead of 
choosing as he might have done to visit the most 
important places in his dominion and administer 
everything according to his pleasure, he was over- 
come by a sort of golden madness of desire to 
behold Greece, and, supported by his distinguished 
reputation, to turn into realities the mere images of 
eloquence derived from his learning, and to see 
for himself what had been an intellectual concept 
received from such presentation of eloquence as 
ancient writings could give. He therefore hastened 
to Greece. Moreover, he sent to the sophists 
beforehand a certain problem? for them to consider, 
and bade them all practise declaiming on this same 
problem. All the Greeks marvelled at him when 
they heard of his wisdom and learning and that he 
was unswervingly upright and incorruptible. Then 
they set themselves to consider his problem and 
plotted every day to outwit one another. Neverthe- 
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Tis codioTns &k ub vviass ovK éyvw TodTov 6 
ovyypadets, mArv éoa ye bua ouyypappdrov), 
eraAarmapoovTo de opus dravres, Kal moAAD 
kapdrw taperetvovto, tiv Sdéacav ExacrTos juede- 
TOVTEs oTAoW. evrabia 6 Ipoatpéotos Bapady TH 
dvoet, Bapos iy oUre prrorysovpevos ovTe é€K- 
epov TO daroppyrov. 6 d€ *AvardAws éyytbev, 
Kat eioedynpnoey “AOjvale. Ovoas S€ Bapcaréws 
Kal mepicAOav ta icepa mdvta, 4 Oeopos tepds 
excéhevev, efexdher Tovs oopioras emt Tov dyOva.. 
Kat jot Tapovres EKQOTOS mp@Tos es 71 emiderew 
NTmELyEeTO* OUTW idavrov TL XpHua dvOpevrros: 6 
d¢ “AvaroAvos Kat Tovs Kpotobyras, Th pelpakia, 
eyeda, Kab Tovs /marépas HArcer THs TOY Traidiov 
maelas vd Tiat maLdevovTar. exdrer Sé Tov 
IIpoaupéoov- pudvos yap amodddeumto: 6 dé 
Qeparevoas Twa Tov oiKeiwy adtod Kal mdvTa 
eEaddtwv, palwv tiv ordow jv emawet (rodTo 
1 This was a courageous act because Christian emperors, 
Constantius and Constans, were on the throne. 
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less, since necessity constrained them, they did meet 
together, and after bringing forward many opposing 
theories among themselves as to what is called the 
constitution of the problem (the author never 
knew of anything so ridiculous as this problem), 
they were in complete disagreement one with 
another, since each man in his vanity lauded his 
own theory and jealously maintained it in the presence 
of the students. But since Anatolius descending 
on Greece was more formidable than the famous 
Persian expedition, that oft-told tale, and the 
danger stared not indeed all the Greeks but the 
sophists in the face, all the others (among whom 
was included a certain Himerius, a sophist from 
Bithynia; the author knew him only from _ his 
writings) toiled and spared no pains or effort, as 
each one studied the constitution of the theme that 
he approved. In this crisis Prohaeresius, who trusted 
in his genius, offended them deeply because he 
neither showed ambition nor published his secret 
theory. But now Anatolius was at hand and had 
made his entry into Athens. When he had with 
great courage offered sacrifices 1 and formally visited 
all the temples, as the divine ordinance commanded, 
he summoned the sophists to the competition. When 
they were in his presence they one and all strove 
to be the first to declaim; so prone to self-love is 
man! But Anatolius laughed at the boy pupils who 
were applauding them, and commiserated the fathers 
whose sons were being educated by such men. Then 
he called on Prohaeresius who alone was left. Now 
he had cultivated the acquaintance of one of the 
friends of Anatolius who knew all the circumstances, 
and had learned from him the constitution of the 
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1 Or ‘* Subdivisions,” partitiones, arrangement of the — 
speech under headings. 
2 For the rhetorical term see Glossary. 
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theme that Anatolius approved. (This is what the 
author called ridiculous in what he said above.) And 
even though the theme was unworthy of considera- 
tion, and it was not right that the view of Anatolius 
should prevail, nevertheless Prohaeresius, when his 
name was called, obeyed the summons promptly, and 
modelled his disputation on the constitution of the 
theme that I have mentioned, and his argument was 
so able and so elegant that Anatolius jumped up from 
his seat, the audience shouted applause till they 
burst, and every man there regarded him as a divine 
being. Accordingly Anatolius openly showed him 
peculiar honour, though he would hardly admit the 
others to his table. He himself was an accom- 
plished sophist in table-talk and themes suited 
to a symposium; hence his symposium was a feast 
of reason and of learned conversation. But all this 
happened many years ago, and therefore the author 
has been very careful in his report of what he 
learned from hearsay. Now Anatolius felt great 
admiration for Milesius also, aman who came from 
Smyrna in Ionia. Though fortune had endowed 
him with the greatest talents, he abandoned himself 
to an unambitious and leisurely life, frequented the 
temples, neglected to marry, and cultivated every 
sort of poetry and lyric and every kind of com- 
position that is favoured by the Graces. By this 
means, then, he won the favour of Anatolius so that 
he actually called the man a “Muse.” But he used 
to call the problems raised by Epiphanius the sophist 
« Analyses,’! making fun in this way of that teacher’s 
triviality and pedantic accuracy. He satirized all 
the sophists for their disagreements over the con- 
stitution 2 of a theme, and said: “If there had been 
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* Here Eunapius seems to imitate Philostratus, Life of 
Adrian 589, where that sophist makes a similar effect on 


audiences that knew no Greek. 


* This may echo Plato’s description or Socrates in 
Symposium 220 a, zB. 
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more than thirteen of these professional sophists, 
they would no doubt have invented still more ‘ con- 
stitutions’ in order to declaim on a single problem 
from every different angle possible.” Prohaeresius 
was the one and only sophist of them all whom he 
genuinely admired. Now it happened that Pro- 
haeresius had not long before been summoned to the 
Gallic provinces by Constans, who then held imperial 
sway, and he had so won over Constans that he sat at 
his table along with those whom he most honoured. 
And all the inhabitants of that country who 
could not attain to a thorough understanding of his 
lectures and thus admire the inmost secrets of his 
soul, transferred their wonder and admiration to 
what they could see plainly before their eyes, and 
marvelled at his physical beauty and great stature, 
while they gazed up at him with an effort as 
though to behold some statue or colossus, so much 
beyond the measure of man was he in all respects.} 
Moreover, when they observed his abstinence and 
self-denial they believed him to be passionless and 
made of iron; for clad in a threadbare cloak and 
barefooted 2 he regarded the winters of Gaul as the 
height of luxury, and he would drink the water of 
the Rhine when it was nearly freezing. Indeed 
he passed his whole life in this fashion, and was 
never known to touch a hot drink. Accordingly 
Constans dispatched him to mighty Rome, because 
he was ambitious to show them there what great 
men he ruled over. But so entirely did he surpass 
the ordinary human type that they could select no 
one peculiarity to admire. So they admired his 
many great qualities one after another, and were 
in turn approved by him, and they made and set 
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1 Gridvra Boissonade; dmidyre Cobet. 
® Before dwpeav Cobet deletes xa. 





1 Libanius, Letter 278, mentions this statue at Rome and 
another at Athens. 


? This office, originally military, had become that of a 
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up in his honour a bronze statue life size with this 
inscription : “ Rome the Queen of cities to the King 
of Eloquence.” ! 

When he was about to return to Athens, Constans 
permitted him to ask for a present. Thereupon 
he asked for something worthy of his character, 
namely several considerable islands that should pay 
tribute to Athens to provide it with a corn supply. 
Constans not only gave him these, but added the 
highest possible distinction by bestowing on him the 
title of “stratopedarch,’? lest any should resent his 
acquisition of so great a fortune from the public 
funds. It was necessary for the pretorian prefect 
to confirm this gift ; for the prefect had lately arrived 
from Gaul. Accordingly, after the competitions in 
eloquence that I have described, Prohaeresius 
approached Anatolius and begged him to confirm the 
favour, and summoned not only professional advocates 
for his cause but almost all the educated men of 
Greece ; for on account of the prefect’s visit they 
were all at Athens. When the theatre was crowded, 
and Prohaeresius called on his advocates to speak, 
the prefect ran counter to the expectation of all 
present, because he wished to test the extempore 
eloquence of Prohaeresius, and he said: “Speak, 
Prohaeresius! For it is unbecoming for any other 
man to speak and to praise the emperor when you 
are present.” Then Prohaeresius, like a war-horse 
summoned to the plain,? made a speech about the 
imperial gift, and cited Celeus and Triptolemus and 
how Demeter sojourned among men that she might 
Food Controller, cf. Julian, Oration i. 8c, where he says 
that Constantine did not disdain it for himself. 

3 A proverb; cf. Plato, Theaetetus 1983p. It is used by 
Lucian and Julian. 
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bestow on them the gift of corn, With that famous 
narrative he combined the tale of the generosity 
of Constans, and very speedily he invested the 
occurrence with the splendour and dignity of ancient 
legend. Then, as he declaimed, his gestures became 
more lively, and he displayed all his sophistic art 
in handling the theme. The fact that he obtained 
the honour that he asked for shows what his 
eloquence must have been. 

His wite came from Asia, from the city of Tralles, 
and her name was Amphiclea. They had two little 
girls, between whose ages there was only so much 
difference as the time necessary for their conception 
and birth. But no sooner had they reached that 
time of life when a child is a wholly lovely and 
charming thing, and made their father’s heart 
tremble with joy, than they left their parents 
desolate, both within a few days; so that his grief 
almost shook Prohaeresius from the reflections that 
become a philosopher. However, the Muse of 
Milesius ! proved able to meet this crisis, and by com- 
posing lovely harmonies and expending all his gifts of 
charm and gaiety he recalled him to reason. When 
the Romans asked him to send them one of his own 
pupils, Prohaeresius sent forth Eusebius who was a 
native of Alexandria. He seemed to be peculiarly 
suited to Rome, because he knew how to flatter and 
fawn on the great ; while in Athens he was regarded 
as a seditious person. At the same time Prohaeresius 
wished to increase his own reputation by sending a 
man who had been initiated into the sharp practices 
of political oratory, As for his talent for rhetoric, it 
is enough to say that he was an Egyptian; for this 


1 For Milesius see above, p. 491, 
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1 airtas Junius adds. 
2 wererndnoev Cobet suggests. 
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race passionately loves the poetic arts, whereas the 
Hermes who inspires serious study has departed from 
them. He had for an adversary Musonius, who had 
been his pupil in the sophistic art. (I have for other 
reasons written about him at length in my Universal 
History.) When Musonius reared his head to oppose 
him, Eusebius knew well against what sort of man 
he had to contend, so he very speedily deserted to 
take up political oratory. 

In the reign of the Emperor Julian, Prohaeresius 
was shut out of the field of education because he was 
reputed to be a Christian; and since he observed 
that the hierophant, like a sort of Delphic tripod, 
was open to all who had need of him to foretell 
future events, by strange and wonderful arts he 
fraudulently intercepted that foreknowledge. For 
the emperor was having the land measured for the 
benefit of the Hellenes,! to relieve them from oppres- 
sion in respect of taxes. Thereupon Prohaeresius 
requested the hierophant? to find out from the god 
whether this benevolence would be permanent. And 
when he declared that it would not, Prohaeresius 
learned in this way what the future would bring, and 
took courage. The author, who had attained at this 
time to about his sixteenth year, arrived at Athens 
and was enrolled among his pupils, and Prohaeresius 
loved him like his own son.? Five years later the 


author was preparing to go to Egypt, but his parents 


summoned him and compelled him to return to 


' Lydia. To become a sophist was the obvious course 


to which all urged him. Now a few days later 
Prohaeresius departed this life. He was a great 
and gifted man, even as I have described, and 


2 i.e. of Eleusis; cf. pp. 475, 476. 3 See above, p. 486, 
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1 Suws Te coditredoas TG Boissonade; suds dvricopioredoas 
ro Wyttenbach ; duws dvrecoplorevoé re Cobet. 
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he filled the whole known world with the fame 
of his discourses, and with those who had been 
his pupils, 

EprpHanius was a native of Syria, and he was 
reputed to be very skilful in distinguishing and 
defining controversial themes, but as an orator he 
was slack and nerveless. Nevertheless, as the rival 
of Prohaeresius in the sophistic profession he actually 
attained to great fame. For human beings are not 
content to admire one man only, but so prone are they 
to envy, so completely its slave, that when a man 
excels and towers above the rest they set up another 
as his rival; and thus derive their controlling principles 
from opposites just as in the science of physics. 
Epiphanius did not live to be old, but died of blood- 
poisoning, and his wife also, who was an exceed- 
ingly handsome woman, met the same fate. They 
left no children. Epiphanius was not personally 
known to the author, for he died long before the 
latter’s sojourn in Athens. 

DiopHaNntus was a native of Arabia who forced his 
way into the ranks of the professors of rhetoric. 
That same envious opinion of mankind of which I 
have just spoken set him up as another rival 
of Prohaeresius, as though one should oppose 
Callimachus to Homer. But Prohaeresius laughed 
all this to scorn, and he refused to give serious 
thought to human beings and their foibles. The 
writer knew Diophantus and often heard him 
declaim in public. But he has not thought fit to 
quote in this work any of his speeches or what he 
remembers of them. For this document is a record 
of noteworthy men; it is not a satire. However it 
is said that he delivered a funeral oration in honour 
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of Prohaeresius (for the latter died before he did), 
and they relate that he concluded with these words 
about Salamis and the war against the Medes: “O 
Marathon and Salamis, now are ye buried in silence! 
What a trumpet of your glorious victories have ye 
lost!” 1 He left two sons who devoted themselves 
to a luxurious life and money-making. 

The author of this work often heard Sopouis 
lecture. He was a man who tried with all his 
might to reproduce the style of the ancients in his 
oratory, and did his utmost to reach the level of a 
saner Muse. But though he knocked diligently at 
her door, it was seldom opened. Nay, if ever it did 
creak open a little, it was but a thin and feeble 
spark of the divine afflatus that slipped forth from 
within. But at this his audience would grow frenzied 
with enthusiasm, unable as they were to receive 
calmly even a single drop squeezed from the fount 
of Castalia. Sopolis had a son, and they say that he 
too ascended the professorial chair. 

Himertus was a native of Bithynia, yet the author 
never knew him, though he lived in the same period. 
He travelled to the court of the Emperor Julian to 
declaim before him, in the hope that he would be 
regarded with favour on account of the emperor's 
dislike of Prohaeresius; and when Julian left this 
world, Himerius spent his time abroad. Then, on 
the death of Prohaeresius, he hastened to Athens. 
He was an agreeable and harmonious speaker. His 
style of composition has the ring and assonance of 
political oratory. Sometimes, though rarely, he rises 
as high as the godlike Aristeides. He lett a daughter, 


1j¢. Prohaeresius had used these commonplaces 


effectively. 
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1 ruyxdvovcr Foerster; ruvyxdvovres Boissonade, 


wu sen CLT (Fe a BN eS Seis A ae oe 
' For Parnasius see Life of Prohaeresius, p. 487+ he is 
otherwise unknown. 
2S aA Dob. 
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when he died of epilepsy, a disease which attacked 
him in extreme old age. 

Parnastus! also lived in those days and filled a 
teacher’s chair. His pupils were soon counted, 
but for all that he did not fail to win a certain 
reputation. 

Lreantus was born at Antioch, the capital of Coele 
Syria as it is called.- This city was founded by 
Seleucus surnamed Nicator. Libanius came of a 
noble family and ranked among the first citizens. 
While he was still a youth and his own master, since 
his parents were dead, he came to Athens,’ and there, 
though he too came from Syria, he did not attach 
himself to Epiphanius, who enjoyed the very highest 
reputation, nor did he attend the school of Pro- 
haeresius. This would have been to run the risk of 
being obscured, partly by so great a crowd of fellow- 
pupils, partly by the celebrity of his teachers. But 
hesfell into a trap that was set for him by the pupils 
of Diophantus, and therefore attached himself to that 
sophist. It is asserted by those who knew the man 
intimately that, when he learned what had happened 
to him, he very seldom attended the lectures and 
meetings of the school, and gave his master very 
little trouble. But by himself he devoted his 
time to the study of rhetoric, and worked very hard 
to acquire the style of the ancient writers, mould- 
ing to that end both his mind and his speech. 
And even as those who aim at a mark sometimes 
succeed in hitting it, and their constant practice and 
regular exercise with their weapons usually begets 
dexterity in shooting straight rather than scientific 
knowledge ; even so Libanius in his zeal to compare 
and imitate them was inseparable from the ancient 
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1 rots dpxatois Sievers would omit. 
* Heyaroppovoiow Boissonade ; i uéya ppovodow Foerster, 
3 atrod Foerster; atr@ Boissonade. 





1 In 340; he left Constantinople in 343. There is no 
other evidence for the scandalous charge mentioned later, 
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authors, and so to speak rubbed shoulders with those 
most excellent guides; and by following the right 
leaders he trod in the footsteps of the best and 
reaped the fruits of that course. As he gained 
confidence in his eloquence and convinced himself 
that he could rival any that prided themselves on 
theirs, he resolved not to bury himself in a small 
town and sink in the esteem of the world to that city’s 
level. Therefore he crossed over to Constantinople,! 
a city which had recently attained to greatness, and, 
being at the height of her prosperity, needed both 
deeds and words to adorn her as she deserved. 
There he very soon became a shining light, since he 
proved to be an admirable and delightful teacher 
and his public declamations were full of charm. But 
a scandalous charge was brought against him in 
connexion with his pupils. I cannot allow myself 
to write about it, because I am determined to 
record in this document only what is worthy to be 
recorded. For this reason, then, he was expelled 
from Constantinople, and settled at Nicomedia. 
When the scandalous tale followed him there and 
obstinately pursued him, he was soon? thrust out 
of that city also, and after a time* he returned to 
his native land and the city of his birth, and there 
he spent his whole life, which proved to be long and 
long drawn out. 

Though I have composed in my annals of the 
reign of Julian a fitting account of the career of 
Libanius, I will now run over it in detail. Not one 
of all those who associated with him and were 

2 Libanius himself says that he was in Nicomedia five 
years, the happiest of his life. 

8 Kunapius ignores the second sojourn of Libanius at 
Constantinople; see Introduction, p. 334. 
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1 cuwvetxev Boissonade ; cuve?dev Wyttenbach, Foerster. 





1 The adaptability of the polypus is a favourite common- 
place ; of. Lucian, Dialogues of the Sea-Gods 4; Philostratus, 
Lives of the Sophists 487, note. 

* This criticism is inconsistent with the reputation of 
Libanius as a declaimer ; cf. Introduction, p. 335. 
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admitted to his teaching left him without being 
smitten by his charm. For he knew at first sight 
every man’s character for what it was, and under- 
stood the propensities of his soul, whether to vice 
er virtue. And indeed he was so clever in adapt- 
ing and assimilating himself to all sorts of men 
that he made the very polypus look foolish1; and 
everyone who talked with him thought to behold 
in him a second self. At any rate those who had 
had this experience used to declare that he was a 
sort of picture or wax impression of all the mani- 
fold and various characters of mankind. In a 
gathering of many men of various sorts one could 
never have detected who it was that he preferred. 
Hence those who pursued modes of life directly 
opposed to one another would applaud in him 
qualities that were directly opposed, and everyone 
without exception was convinced that it was his 
views that Libanius admired; so multiform was 
he, so completely all things to all men. He too 
avoided marriage, though in fact a woman lived 
with him, a person of a social position inferior to 
his own. 

His style of eloquence in his declamations was 
altogether feeble, lifeless, and uninspired, and it is 
very evident that he had not had the advantage 
of a teacher; indeed he was ignorant of most of 
the ordinary rules of declamation, things that even 
a schoolboy knows.? But in his Letters and other 
familiar addresses he succeeds in rousing himself 
and rises to the level of the ancient models. His 
writings are full of charm and facetious wit, while a 
refined elegance pervades the whole and is at the 
service of his eloquence. Moreover the peculiar 
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1 gipwy ? Foerster. 





1 Kunapius unjustly accuses Libanius of the ‘‘ precious ” 
Atticism derided by Lucian, Lexiphanes. 

2 Quoted from the Demoi by the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Birds 1569, radi 6¢ ra dévdpa A. wal A. adrato. rats Kyjmwacow 
dxoNovOotct mo, ‘they go with me knots and all.” kvijun 
used of a tree is the part between two knots. In Thucydides 
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charm and sweetness that all Syro-Phoenicians display 
in general intercourse one may safely look for in 
him, over and above his erudition. I mean that 
quality which the people of Attica call a keen scent, 
or urbane wit. This he cultivated as the very 
flower and crown of true culture; indeed he drew 
wholly on ancient comedy for his style of expression, 
and was master of all that shows a pleasing surface 
and enchants the ear. In his orations you will find 
the most profound erudition and the widest possible 
reading. You will meet also with unusual Attic 
forms and phrases.!_ For example he would not 
have omitted those “trees” of Eupolis,? Laispodias, 
and Damasias, if he had known the names by which 
men call the trees nowadays. Whenever he discovered 
some strange expression which because of its great 
antiquity had fallen into disuse, he cleansed it as 
though it were a sacred relic of the past, and when 
he had brushed off the dust and adorned it afresh he 
would bring it forth to the light, draped with a whole 
new theme and appropriate sentiments, like the 
dainty slaves and handmaids of a mistress who has just 
come into a fortune and has smoothed and polished 
away the signs of old age. For these reasons the 
sainted Julian’ also admired him, and indeed every 
man alive admired the charm of his oratory. Very 
many of his works are in circulation, and any 
intelligent man who reads them one by one will 
appreciate that charm. He had also a talent for 
administering public affairs, and in addition to his 
formal orations he would confidently undertake and 
viii. 86 Laispodias is an Athenian general. Both men were 
ridiculed by the comic poets because of their thin legs. 


Plutarch, Quaestiones 712 a, says the passage in Eupolis is a 
crux for commentators. 3 7,¢e. the emperor. 
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1 é5éfaro Boissonade; daedétaro Foerster. 
2 rpbrov Boissonade ; tUrov Wyttenbach. 





1 This essay is lost ; see Introduction, p. 336. 
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easily compose certain other works more suited to 
please an audience in the theatre. When the later 
emperors offered him the very highest of all honours 
—for they bade him use the honorary title of 
pretorian prefect—he refused, saving that the title of 
sophist was more distinguished. And this is indeed 
not a little to his credit, that though he was a man 
who longed most ardently for renown, he enslaved 
himself only to that renown which an orator can 
win, and held that any other sort is vulgar and 
sordid. He, too, when he died, had attained to a 
very great age, and he left in the minds of all men 
the profoundest admiration for his talents. The 
present author was not personally acquainted with 
him, inasmuch as an unkind fate on every occasion 
put one obstacle or another in the way. 

Acacius was born at Caesarea in Palestine and 
he dawned on the world about the same time 
as Libanius. No man was more abundantly en- 
dowed with sophistic force and inspiration, and his 
diction was sonorous and tended to the imitation 
of the ancient classical models. Having risen to 
eminence at the same time as Libanius, he over- 
threw his rival’s supremacy, and maintained his 
superiority by sheer strength. Libanius accordingly 
wrote an essay On Genius,! entirely devoted and 
dedicated to Acacius, in which he clearly ascribes 
his defeat by him to the man’s great natural talents, 
while at the same time he gives evidence of his own 
position and exactitude in the use of erudite words; 
as though he did not know that Homer did not take 
pains about every single foot of his verses, but tried 
rather to secure beauty of expression and melody 
throughout; that Pheidias never thought of dis- 
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1 7 dé kara Tods 6POadpuods Wright adds. 


1_We know nothing more about this sophist ; cf. p. 427. 

2 See Philostratus, Life of Antipater, 607 note. 
8 The pieaeen is the preliminary statement of proofs ina 
rhetorical argument ; for nedérn see Glossary. 
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playing a finger or a foot to win praise for his 
goddess; that they exercised their tyranny the one 
over the ears of men, the other over their eyes ; and 
that the cause of their success is undiscoverable or 
hard to define, just as in fair and lovely bodies not 
all admire the same points, and the captive of that 
beauty knows not what it was that took him captive. 
Thus, then, Acacius quickly rose to the first rank in 
his profession, and after winning a great reputation 
as one who would prove to have excelled Libanius, 
he passed away while still a young man. Yet all 
men, at least all who truly loved learning, revered 
him no less than if he had attained to old age. 

Nympuipianus! was a native of Smyrna, whose 
own brother was Maximus the philosopher, while 
Claudianus, himself a very distinguished philosopher, 
was another brother. He was a man who, though 
he never shared in the education and _ training 
enjoyed at Athens, nevertheless in the art of rhetoric 
proved himself worthy of the reputation of the 
sophists. The Emperor Julian entrusted him with 
the task of expressing the imperial utterances, and 
made him Imperial Secretary for such letters as 
were composed in the Greek tongue.? He had the 
greatest skill in the composition of “ Meletai,”’ as 
they are called, and in handling problems; but he 
was not so skilful with “ Proagones” ? and _ philo- 
sophical disputations. When he died he was an 
old man, and he outlived his brother Maximus. 

In those days many famous physicians flourished, 
among whom was Zeno of Cyprus, who established a 
celebrated school of medicine. Nay, he survived 
down to the time of Julian the sophist, and after 
him there were contemporaries of Prohaeresius who 
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1 ye Boissonade; re Wright. 

* retcer=“his investigation of ” Wright suggests; for 
ebors of. below, p. 503, 

% Boissonade fails to translate the curious phrase zpoa:- 
perixad oduara. If the text is sound there is a reference to 
Aristotle’s discussion of mpoatpeois; but Galen, the medical 
writer, uses kara mpoalpecw = ** voluntarily,” of certain bodily 
functions, and Eunapius may have alluded to this medical 
term. A possible translation is to aid his natural talent 


for dealing with bodies (or ‘parts of bodies” ?) endowed 
with volition,” but this is an awkward construction of pvoet. 


? Or “enlisted Aristotle to aid nature ” ? Magnus seems 
to have been a sort of Christian Scientist who borrowed from: 
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were the successors of Zeno. He had trained him- 
self in oratory as well as in the practice of medicine. 
Of his famous pupils some took up one or other of 
these professions, thus dividing among them what 
they had learned from him; others again took up 
both; but whether they inherited his medical 
practice or his oratory, every one of them prospered 
mightily. 

Maenus was a native of that Antioch which lies 
beyond the Euphrates and is now called Nisibis. 
He had been a pupil of Zeno, and, in order to give 
force to his rhetoric, he dragged in Aristotle in 
connexion with the nature of bodies endowed 
with volition,! and so compelled the doctors to 
keep silence in the matter of rhetoric, but he 
was thought to be less able as a healer than as 
an orator. The ancient writers relate that when 
Archidamus was asked whether he was stronger 
than Pericles, he replied: “ Nay, even when I throw 
Pericles a fall, he still carries off the victory by de- 
claring that he has not been thrown at all.” 2 In the 
same way Magnus used to demonstrate that those 
whom other doctors had cured were still ill. And 
when those who had been restored to health were 
endeavouring to express their gratitude to those 
who had healed them, Magnus still got the better 
of the doctors in the matter of talking and putting 


Aristotle, [thics iii. 2, on the exercise of deliberate purpose 
(xpoatpeots), to persuade patients that they could decide as 
to whether to be well or ill. 

? An echo of Plutarch, Pericles 8. Eunapius, though so 
well read in Plutarch, misquotes this familiar anecdote, 
which is told of Pericles and Thucydides (not the historian). 
Archidamus asked the question of Thucydides who made 
the answer quoted here. 
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(© Asclepius ; ef. Lucian, Icaromenippus 24, 
= ns 2 See, however, Introduction, p. 338, 
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questions. At Alexandria a public school was 
especially assigned for him to teach in, and every- 
one sailed thither and attended his lectures, either 
merely in order to see and admire him or to enjoy 
the advantages of his teaching. This they never 
failed to do, for they either acquired the power 
of facile and fluent speech, or the ability to do 
and achieve some practical work by their own 
industry. 

Pergamon was the birthplace of Orrasius, and in 
fact this contributed to his renown, just as is the 
case with those who are born at Athens; for when- 
ever such men win a name for eloquence, the report 
spreads far and wide that their Muse is Attic and 
that this paragon is a home product. Oribasius 
came of a good family on both sides, and from his 
boyhood he was distinguished because he acquired 
every kind of learning that conduces to virtue and 
perfects it. When he reached early manhood he 
became a pupil of the great Zeno and a fellow- 
disciple of Magnus. But he outstripped Magnus, 
and left him wrestling with the task of expressing 
his ideas, an art in which he himself excelled ; and 
he lost no time in attaining to the first rank in 
medicine, thereby imitating the patron god! of his 
country, so far as it is possible for a mortal to pro- 
gress towards the imitation of the divine. Since he 
won fame even from his earliest youth, Julian, when 
he was promoted to the rank of Caesar, carried him 
away with him to practise his art; but he so excelled 
in every other excellence that he actually made 
Julian emperor.?- However, these matters have been 
more fully described in my account of Julian’s reign. 
Nevertheless, as the proverb says, “ No lark is with- 
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1 Tidguew kopvdahlow xp: Adgov éyyevtoBa Simonides, 
Frag. 68. 
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out a crest,”1 and so too Oribasius was not without 
_ envious enemies. For it was because of his extra- 
ordinary celebrity that the emperors who followed 
Julian deprived him of his property, and they de- 
sired to take his life also but shrank from the deed. 
However, by other means they carried out the crime 
which they were ashamed to commit openly. For 
they exposed his person to the barbarians, just as 
the Athenians ostracized from Athens men’ whose 
virtue was above the average. However, in their 
case the law allowed them to exile men from the 
state, and there was no further penalty ; whereas 
the emperors added to his exile this abandonment 
to the most savage barbarians, thus giving them 
absolute power to carry out their imperial pur- 
pose. But Oribasius, after being thrust out into 
the enemy’s country, showed the greatness of his 
virtue, which could not be limited to this place or 
that, or circumscribed by the manners of the people 
about him, but ever displayed its stability and 
constancy in independent activity whenever and 
wherever it showed itself; just as we are told is the 
case with numbers and mathematical truths. For 
he forthwith rose to great renown at the courts ot 
the rulers of the barbarians, and held the first rank 
there; and while throughout the Roman empire he 
was highly regarded, among the barbarians he was 
worshipped like a god; since some he restored from 
chronic diseases and snatched others from death’s 
door. Indeed that which men had reckoned his 
misfortune proved to be the occasion of nothing 
but good fortune; so that even the emperors gave 
up fighting against the man’s power so universally 
displayed, and permitted him to return from exile. 
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1 «plots Boissonade ; xpaois Wyttenbach, 
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After he had gained permission to return, lord: of 
himself though not of wealth, for the only riches 
that he had to show were the virtues, he married a 
wife who came of a family illustrious both for wealth 
and noble blood. By her he had four children who 
are still alive; long life to them! He himself, at 
this time of writing, is alive; long life to him! 
Nay more, he recovered his original fortune from 
the public treasury with the consent of the later 
emperors, on the ground of the injustice of the 
earlier verdict. Thus and in this wise it stands with 
him. And any man who is a genuine philosopher 
can meet and converse with Oribasius, that so he 
may learn what above all else he ought to admire. 
Such harmony, such charm radiates from Oribasius 
and attends on all intercourse with him. 

Ionicus was a native of Sardis, and his father was 
a celebrated physician. As a pupil of Zeno he 
attained to the highest degree of industry and 
diligence and won the admiration of Oribasius. 
While he acquired the greatest skill in the theory 
and practice of medicine in all its branches, he 
showed peculiar ability in every kind of experiment, 
was thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy of the 
body, and also made researches into the nature of 
man. Thus he understood the composition and 
mixture of every kind of drug that exists; he knew 
every sort of plaster and dressing that the most 
skilful healers apply to wounds, whether to stop a 
haemorrhage or to disperse what has gathered there. 
Also he was most inventive and expert in bandaging 
an injured limb, and in amputating or dissecting. He 
was so thoroughly versed in the theory and practice 
of all these arts that even those who prided them- 
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1 i.e. as a physician, 
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selves on their ability as healers were amazed at his 
accurate knowledge, and openly admitted that by 
conversing with Ionicus they really understood the 
precepts that had been uttered by the physicians of 
earlier times and could now apply them to their use, 
though before they had been like words whose 
meaning is completely obscured, save only that they 
had been written down. 

Such were his attainments in the science of his 
profession, but he was also well equipped in every 
branch of philosophy and both kinds of divination ; 
for there is one kind that has been bestowed on man 
for the benefit of the science of medicine, so that 
doctors may diagnose cases of sickness ; and another 
that derives its inspiration from philosophy and is 
limited to and disseminated among those who have 
the power to receive and preserve it. He also 
studied the art of rhetoric with exact thoroughness, 
and the complete art of oratory ; and was an initiate 
in the art of poetry. But he died not long before 
this work was written, and left two sons who deserve 
all honourable mention and remembrance. 

There was also one Turon who about this time 
acquired a great reputation ! in Gaul. 

But I must return once more to the philosophers 
from whom I have digressed. 

It was Curysantuius who caused this commentary 
to be written, for he educated the author of this 
work from boyhood, and to the last maintained his 
kindness ‘towards him as though it were some legal 
obligation. Nevertheless, I shall not on that account 
say anything merely to show my gratitude. For 
above all else he honoured the truth, and taught ne 
this first of all, so that I shall not corrupt that gift 
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1 copias . . . tuxovons Laurentianus; od ruxovcns Bois- 
sonade ; od rs cuvtvxovocns Lundstrom. 
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which I received at his hands, save as perhaps I may 
somewhat moderate my statements and say less than 
the truth, since this was the agreement that we 
made. 

among the most nobly born in his city. His grand- 
father was one Innocentius, who had made a con- 
siderable fortune and had acquired greater celebrity 
than is the lot of the average private citizen, inas- 
much as the emperors who reigned at that time 
entrusted to him the task of compiling the legal 
statutes. Indeed certain of his works still survive, 
and they deal partly with the language of the 
Romans, partly with Greece, and bear witness to the 
judicial and profound character of his mind; they 
contain a comprehensive treatment of these subjects 
for the benefit of those who are disposed to be 
interested in them. (Chrysanthius himself, having 
been bereaved of his father while he was still a 
youth, was inflamed with the love of philosophy 
because of the divine qualities of his nature, and 
therefore betook himself to Pergamon and to the 
famous Aedesius. ) The latter was at the very height 
of his teaching “powers when Chrysanthius encoun- 
tered him thirsty for knowledge, submitted himself 
open-mouthed to his influence, feasted on his great 
and singular wisdom, was untiring in his attendance 
at lectures, and in his devotion to study showed 
himself second to none. Indeed he possessed an 
untiring and even adamantine frame, inured to 
undergo every kind of severe exercise. When he 
had been sufficiently imbued with the doctrines 
of Plato and Aristotle, he turned his attention 
to every other school of philosophy and _ read 
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Tpépas my pox, Kal may eldos dvaeyopevos, 
as mrepl TH yracw trav ev Tots Adyous dytawve 
Kal eppwro, Kat Th ouvexet Xpjoe. mpos THV Kpiow 
aitav €rouos bmApxe, Kat mpos emidergw ebdpoet 
Tod KaTwplwpevov, TA pev eimretv, Ta Se ounmi- 
cat Svvdpevos, Kal mpos TO Swvacbat Kpateiv, et 
qOU Bracbein, Tuyxdvev TOMMUKUTEPOS, evredbev 
adhkey avtov emt Gedv yao, Kat codiay 7s 
Mvayopas TE edpovrile Kal doou AlvOayepay 
elijAwoay, “Apxtras TE O TaAaLes , Kat 0 ek Tudvwy 
“ArroMavwos, Kal ot TpooKuvyjoavres. ’AmrodAdwor, 
olrwes odpd TE édo€av exew kat elvar dvOpurrov. 
Kal mpds Tadd ye XpvoavOvos dvadpapcov Kal 
mparns Twos AaBijs emdpagdpevos, Tats apxyais 
adrais Hyepoot Xpapevos, els TooodTOV exoupiobn 
Te Kal avnyépln mapa Tob THs puxtis TTEPU[LATOS,» 
ri) onow 6 WWarewr, dare mav juev eldos atvT@ 
mavTolas matdelas eis dicpov dmdpxew, Kal méoav 
caropbotaba TpOyvwcu. Opay yoov av Tis avTov 
epnoe Ta eadpeva (LGAAov 7 7 mporeyew Ta peMovra, 
ovrws dmavTa Sun Opet Kal ovveAduBavev, woavel 
Tapwv Te Kat avvav Tots Deois. 

Xpovov dé ixavév twa tept Tatra Sd:atpixpas, 
Kat cvvabAjoas? TH Makiuw odd tT, TOV KoLWwroV 
améhuev. 6 pev yap éxwy tu dhiAdverkov ev TH 
dice. Kat dvoexBiaotov, tots davbeiot onpetors 
mapa Tov Oedv avTiBaivwv, Erepa TEL Kal Tpoc- 
nvaykalev’ 6 b€ XpvadvOios, tots mpawtois Oew- 


1 reevbuatos Boissonade; mrepduaros Wyttenbach, cf. 
Plato, Phacdrus 246 £. 
2 guwvavab\joas Boissonade ; cvyad\joas Cobet, 
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deeply in every branch. Then when he had a sure 
and firm hold on the science of oratory, and by 
constant practice was fully equipped to exercise 
instant judgement in this field, he confidently dis- 
played in public his well-trained talents, since he 
knew what to say and what to leave unsaid, while 
he was endowed with splendid and impressive rhetoric 
which helped him to win when he was hard pressed. 
Next he applied himself wholly to comprehending 
the nature of the gods and that wisdom to which 
Pythagoras devoted his mind, as did the disciples of 
Pythagoras such as Archytas of old, and Apollonius 
of Tyana, and those who worshipped Apollonius as a 
god, all of them beings who only seemed to possess a 
body and to be mortal men. Chrysanthius lost no 
time in devoting himself to these studies also, and 
seized hold of the first handle that offered itself in 
every case, taking first principles as his guide. Thus 
he was so marvellously enlightened and uplifted by the 
plumage of his soul, as Plato says, that he arrived 
at equal perfection in every branch of every type of 
wisdom, and was an adept in every branch of divina- 
tion. Hence one might have said of him that he 
rather saw than foretold future events, so accurately 
did he discern and comprehend everything, as 
though he dwelt with and were in the presence 
of the gods. 

After spending a considerable time in these studies 
and collaborating with Maximus in the most arduous 
tasks, he left this partner of his. For Maximus had 
in his nature a tendency to be jealous and obstinate, 
and in direct opposition to the omens revealed by 
the gods he would keep demanding further omens 
and trying to extort them. Chrysanthius, on the 
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a td ? 10 > \ \ af 
tov doldvtwv éBddile: elra tuxywv pev eEvixa, 
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a M4 ~ \ as 
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~ A 
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a lod / e 
Tysns THY Ocerradikhy emiyov treavadyKny, ws 
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a A a 
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Tob Geob tiv odov amayopevaavtos, 6 wev Md£unos 
évepveTo Tots tepots, Kal moTVUbpevos emt Tots 
Spwpevors pet oAohuppav evéxeito, TuxXetv éTépwv 
onpeiwv ixetevwv tos Oeods Kal petateOAvat 
AN ¢€ / \{ ia ee AA a > ~ 
Ta elwapueva’ Kat moAAd ye emt moAdois atta 
Siatewvopevw Kal mapakAivovtTe ws eEnyetto Xpvo- 
avOos, 7» BovAnats TeAcvTavti TA Hawdopueva Expwe, 
kal Td SoKxobty ev Tois tepots efaiveto, od TO dav- 
fev édofdlero. ovTws ov 6 ev wp_Nnoe TH 
3 / eo >? , ‘ > / e \ 
apxXeéKakovy oOdov ekelynvy Kal amodnuiav, 6 dé 
XpvodvOios Euewe Kata ywpav. Kal ta mpdta 
pev 6 Bactreds yAynoev emt TH pova, Kal mov TL 
kat TOV adnfav mpoovTevoncev, ws odK av hpvr- 
cato XpvodvOios tiv KAjow, et pon tu Svaxepes 
veto ts perA é’ z L mar 
eveitde Tots péAdovow. eypadev ody Kal maAw 


1 kowdoas Mediceus; Kowwvijcat Boissonade; Kowdoa 


Cobet. 





' For the tyrannical manners of the Thessalians ef. 
Philostratus, Life of Critias above, p. 501. ‘H Oerradixh red- 
avdyxn Was a proverb; cf. Julian 31 p, 274c. 

® For these incidents see the Life of Aedesius, pp. 476, 477. 
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contrary, would use the first omens that appeared, 
then, by gradual divergence from these, would 
proceed to alter the signs that had been vouch- 
safed; then, if he got the omens he wanted, he had 
the best of it, but if he failed he adapted his 
human counsel to fit whatever came to light. For 
instance, on the occasion when the Emperor Julian by 
a single summons invited them both together to his 
court, and the soldiers who had been sent to escort 
them were applying with all due respect the Thes- 
salian way of “ forcible persuasion,” ! they resolved to 
communicate with the gods on this matter; and 
when the god warned them against the journey so 
plainly that any private person, even a tradesman, 
could have judged the omens, Maximus could not 
tear himself away from the sacrificial victims, and 
after the rites had been duly completed he per- 
sisted in wailing and lamentations, beseeching the 
gods to vouchsafe him different omens and to alter 
the course of destiny. And since he stubbornly 
persisted in many attempts, one after another, and 
always perverted the explanation that Chrysanthius 
gave, in the end his own will and pleasure inter- 
preted the divine revelation, and the victims gave 
only the signs that he would accept, since he would 
not accept the signs they gave.? So he set out on 
that ill-fated journey and the travels that were the 
cause of all his troubles; whereas Chrysanthius 
stayed at home. And at first the emperor was 
vexed at his tardiness, and moreover, I think he 
even guessed something of the truth, that Chrysan- 
thius would not have refused the invitation if he 
had not observed something ill-omened in events to 
come. Accordingly, he wrote and summoned him 
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perakardv, Kal od mpos adrov pdvov ai mapakdr)- 
ces Hoay: 6 Sé TH yuvaixa ovpeifew Tov avdpa 
Sua TOV ypappdtwv eviye. Kal mdAw Hv mpos 
76 Oetov dvadopa mapa Tob Xpvoavbiov, Kat ta 
napa Tov Oedv odk eAnyev eis TadTo cupdpepopera. 
dis 8é TOAAd Kis TOGTO Fv Kal 6 pev BactrEds ezreicOn,* 
6 8€ XpvodvOos tiv dpxepwovvyy Tod mavTos 
ZOvovs AaBdv, Kat TO péeAdov eemvoTdpevos 
capes, od Bapds hv Kata tiv e€ovaiav, ovTe TOUS 
vews eyelpwv, WoTep amavres Bepuds Kat trept- 
Kaws és Tatta avvefeov, otte AUT@V Twas TOV 
ypioTiavav mepitTa@s’ GAAG Tooa’rn Tis Tv a7Ao- 
tys Tob 7Oous, ds Kata Avdiav puxpod Kal €Aabev 
4 tav lepav emavdpwos. ws yobv éTépwoe Ta 
mpOTa exwpnoev, ovdev eddKer TETpPaXIau vewTEpor, 
oddé odd Te Kat dOpdov Kata peTaBoAny epaivero, 
GAN emuetk@s és opaddryTad Twa Kal aKwyolav 
dmavta ovvéotpwvto, Kal pdvos eBavpaleto, TaV 
GAAwy andvrwy womep ev KAVdwre Kwoupever, 
Kat tov pev e€amwaiws KatemTnxoTwv, THv Se 
mpOTEpov TaTewav aveoTnKdTwY: eVavudcbn yodv 
émt tovTois, ws ov povov Sewos Ta péddAovTa 
mpovoetv, dAAa Kat Tots yvwobetor xpijcacbae. 
"Hv S€ ro wav 400s towdrtos, 7) mpos Tov Ida- 
TwriKOY LMwKparyny dvamedukws,  KaTa Twa 
CAdov Kal pipnow €k traidos abt@ yevouevynv és 
EKEiVOV GUYEsXNMATLOMEVOS. TO TE yap EemipaLvo- 
1 After roiro 7#v lacuna in mss. ; éairyns mss. Boissonade; 
érelo6n Wyttenbach; éx’ ’Aolys sc. irelyero Boissonade 


suggests; Lundstrém, to fill lacuna, cat @yyev dv 6 per 
Baoieds érairns (éralrns dv = éraiTav). 
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a second time, and his invitations were not addressed 
to Chrysanthius only. For in a special letter he 
urged his wife to help him to persuade her husband. 
Once more, then, Chrysanthius referred the matter 
to the divine will, and the gods continued to give a 
vesponse to the same effect. When this had hap- 
pened several times, even the emperor was con- 
vinced; but Chrysanthius having been appointed 
high priest of the whole country, since he knew 
clearly what was about to happen, was not oppressive 
in the exercise of his office. He built no temples, 
as all other men in their hot haste and perfervid 
zeal hastened to do, nor was he excessively harsh 
to any of the Christians. But such was the mild- 
ness of his character that throughout Lydia the 
restoration of the temples almost escaped notice. 
At any rate, when the powers that be pursued 
a. different policy, there proved to have been no 
serious innovation, nor did there seem to be any 
great and universal change, but everything calmed 
down in a friendly spirit and became smooth and tran- 
quil; by which means he alone won admiration when 
all the rest were tossed to and fro as though by 
tempest; since on a sudden some cowered in con- 
sternation, while they that were humbled before 
were once more exalted. For all this, then, he won 
admiration as one who was not only skilled in fore- 
casting the future, but also in rightly using his 
foreknowledge. 
_ Such was the man’s whole disposition, whether it 
was that in him the Platonic Socrates had come to 
life again, or in his ambition to imitate him he 
carefully formed himself from boyhood on_his_ 
pattern, For an unaffected and _ indescribable 
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simplicity was manifest in him and dwelt in his 
speech, and moreover there was about every word of 
his a charm that enchanted the hearer. In inter- 
course he was amiable to all men, so that everyone 
went away from him with the conviction that 
he was especially beloved. And just as the most 
charming and sweetest songs flow gently and 
smoothly, as they insinuate themselves into all men’s 
ears and reach even irrational animals, as they tell 
of Orpheus, even so the eloquence of Chrysanthius 
was modulated to suit all ears and was in harmony 
with and adapted to all those diverse temperaments, 
But it was not easy to rouse him te philosophical dis- 
cussions or competitions, because he perceived that it 
is especially in such contests that men become em- 
bittered. Nor would anyone readily have heard him 
showing off his own erudition or inflated because of 
it, or insolent and arrogant towards others; rather 
he used to admire whatever they said, even though 
their remarks were worthless, and he would applaud 
even incorrect conclusions, just as though he had 
not even heard the premises, but was naturally 
inclined to assent, lest he should inflict pain on any- 
one. And if in an assembly of those most dis- 
tinguished for learning any dissension arose, and he 
thought fit to take part in the discussion, the place 
became hushed in silence as though no one were 
there. So unwilling were they to face his questions 
and definitions and power of quoting from memory, 
but they would retire into the background and 
carefully refrain from discussion or contradiction, 
lest their failure should be too evident. Many of 
those who knew him only slightly, and therefore had 
not sounded the depths of his soul, accused him of 
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1 évexéxanro Boissonade ; cuvexéxaumro Cobet, of. Diogenes 
Laertius vi. 29 cvykexappéver T&v SaKxTUwr. as 
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lack of intelligence and would praise only his mild 
disposition ; but when they heard him maintaining a 
philosophical theme and unfolding his opinions and 
arguments, they decided that this was a very different 
person from the man they thought they knew. So 
transformed did he seem by the excitement of dia- 
lectical debate, with his hair standing on end, and his 
eyes testifying that the soul within him was leaping 
and dancing around the opinions that he expressed. 
He survived to an advanced old age, and during the 
whole of his long life he took thought for none of 
the ordinary affairs of human life, except the care of 
his own household and agriculture and just so much 
money as may be honestly acquired. Poverty he 
bore more easily than other men wealth, and more- 
over his diet was plain and whatever came to hand. 
He never ate pork, and other kinds of meat. but 
seldom. He worshipped the gods with the utmost 
devotion and assiduity, and never slackened in his 
reading of the ancient authors. In old age he was 
still the same as he had been in youth, and when he 
was over eighty he wrote more books with his own 
hand than others, even in youth, find time ‘to read. 
Hence the ends of the fingers with which he wrote 
became curved and crooked with constant work and 
use. When his work was done he would rise. and 
amuse himself by walking in the public streets 
with the author of this narrative to keep him 
company ; and he would take very long but leisurely 
walks. Meanwhile he would tell such charming and 
agreeable stories that one might have been terribly 
footsore without being aware of it. He very seldom 
went to the baths, and yet he always seemed fresh 
from a bath. In his intercourse with those in 
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1 Gdws Boissonade ; xadkts Wyttenbach. 
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authority, if he seemed to use excessive freedom 
of manner this was not due to arrogance or pride, 
but must rather be regarded as the perfect simplicity 
of one who was wholly ignorant of the nature of 
power and authority ; so familiar and so witty was his 
language when he talked with such persons. He 
had taught the author of this work, then still a 
youth, and when the latter returned from Athens 
Chrysanthius showed him no less kindness, but day 
by day he even multiplied the signs of his peculiar 
goodwill; and he gained such influence over him 
that the author in the early morning used to give 
his time to his own pupils and instruct any who so 
desired in the art of rhetoric, but soon after midday 
he betook himself to his old master and was by him 
instructed in the teachings of religion and philosophy. 
And in this period the teacher never grew weary of 
instructing his devoted admirer, while the task was 
like a holiday festival for him who received his 
teaching. 

Now when the practice of Christianity was gaining 
ground and usurping all men’s minds, there arrived 
from Rome after a long interval a prefect of Asia 
named Justus, already well on in years, a man of 
noble and beautiful character, who had not cast aside 
the time-honoured ritual of his ancestors, for he was 
an ardent disciple of that happy and blessed form 
of worship. He was constant in his attendance at 
the temples, wholly under the sway of every kind 
of divination, and took great pride in his zeal for 
these things and his success in restoring them. He 
erossed from Asia to Constantinople, and when he 
found that the chief man of the country (his name 
was Hilarius) was as enthusiastic as himself in 
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his zeal, he built altars offhand at Sardis where 
there were none, and wherever a vestige was to.be 
found he set his hand to the remains of the temples 
with the ambition of rebuilding them, After offering 
‘sacrifices in public, he sent to summon from all 
sides the men who had a reputation for learning. 
They were no sooner summoned than they came, 
partly because they admired the man himself, partly 
because they thought this was an opportunity to 
show off their own. abilities, while some of them put 
their trust in their power to flatter quite as much as 
in their erudition, and hoped by this means to gain 
honour or glory or wealth. Therefore when a public 
sacrifice was announced they were all present, and 
the author of this: work was present also. Then. 
Justus set himself to the task, and fixing the steady 
gaze of his eyes on the victim, which lay in any sort 
of posture, he asked the bystanders: “What is 
portended by the posture in which the victim has 
fallen?” Thereupon the flatterers were’ warm -in 
their admiration, because he was able to divine 
even from. postures, and they deferred to him as 
alone possessed .of this knowledge. But the more 
dignified stroked their beards with the tips of their 
fingers, and put on a serious expression of face, 
and shook their heads solemnly and slowly while 
they gazed at the victim lying there, and each one 
offered a different solution. _ But Justus, who could 
hardly contain his laughter, turned to Chrysanthius 
and cried: “And what do you say about this, 
reverend sir?” Chrysanthius replied with equanimity 
that he rejected the whole proceeding.. “ But,” said 
‘he “if you wish me also to give an opinion about 
this, first, if you really understand the modes of 
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divination, tell me what mode of divination this is, 
to what type it belongs, what you seek to learn, and 
what method you followed in your inquiry. If you 
will tell me all this, 1 will tell you what is the 
bearing on the future of this thing that we see. 
But until you tell me these things, since the gods 
themselves reveal the future, it would be unworthy on 
my part, in answer to your question, at the same time 
to answer your inquiry and to speak of the future, thus 
connecting the future with what has just happened. 
For thus would arise two different questions at once ; 
but no one asks two or more questions at the same 
time. For when things have two separate definitions, 
one explanation does not suit both.” Then Justus 
exclaimed that he had learned something that he 
never knew before, and for the future he consulted 
him constantly in private and drank deep from that 
fount of knowledge. There were others also in 
those days, renowned for wisdom, who were attracted 
by the fame of Chrysanthius and entered into dis- 
cussions with him, but whenever this happened they 
went away convinced that they could not approach 
his oratorical genius. This is what happened to 
Hellespontius of Galatia, an unusually gifted man in 
every way, who, if Chrysanthius had not existed, 
would have shown himself worthy of the first place. 
For he was so ardent a lover of learning that he 
travelled almost to the uninhabited parts of the world 
in the desire of finding out whether he could meet 
anyone who knew more than himself. Thus, then, 
crowned with noble words and deeds he came to 
ancient Sardis to enjoy the society of Chrysanthius. 
But all this happened later. 

Chrysanthius had a son whom he named after 
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Aedesius of whom I have written above, formerly 
his teacher at Pergamon. From his childhood: this 
boy was a creature winged for every excellence, and 
of the two horses as Plato! describes them, his soul 
possessed only the good steed, nor did his intellect 
ever sink; but he was a devoted student, keen- 
witted, and assiduous in the worship of the gods; 
and so completely was he emancipated from human 
weaknesses, that though a mortal man he was all 
soul. At any rate his body was so light in its move- 
ments that it would seem incredible and would take 
a genuine poet to describe to what a height it rose 
aloft. His kinship and affinity with the gods was 
so unceremonious and familiar that he had only to 
place the garland on this head and turn his gaze 
upwards to the sun, and immediately deliver oracles 
which, moreover, were always infallible and were 
composed after the fairest models of divine inspira- 
tion. Yet he neither knew the art of writing verse 
nor was trained in the science of grammar; but for 
him the god took the place of all else. -Though 
he had never been ill during his allotted span of 
life, he died when he was about twenty years of 
age. On this occasion also his father showed 
himself a true philosopher. For whether it was 
that the greatness of the calamity reduced him 
to a state of apathy, or whether he rejoiced with 
his son in the latter’s blessed portion, the fact is 
that he remained unshaken. The youth’s mother 
also, observing her husband, rose above the 


1 Plato, Phaedrus 2468. The human soul is represented 


as borne along by two horses, of which one represents the 
appetites, the other, reason and sobriety. 
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ordinary feminine nature and put away from her 
all loud lamentation, that her grief might have 
its due dignity. 

After these events had taken place, Chrysanthius 
pursued his accustomed studies. And when many 
great public and universal calamities and disturb- 
ances befell, which shook all men’s souls with terror, 
he alone remained unshaken by the storm; so 
much so that one would have thought that he was 
really elsewhere than on earth. About this time 
Hellespontius came to see him, and they met and 
conversed, though only after some delay. When, 
however, they did actually meet, Hellespontius was 
so captivated that he abandoned all else and was 
ready to live under the same roof as Chrysanthius 
and to renew his youth by studying with him. For 
he regretted that he had so long wandered in error, 
and had arrived at old age before learning anything 
useful. Accordingly he bent his whole mind to this 
task. But it chanced that Chrysanthius had to have 
a vein cut open as was his custom, and the author 
was present in obedience to his orders; and when 
the doctors prescribed that the blood should be 
allowed to flow freely, the author in his anxiety to 
apply the right treatment declared that the blood- 
letting was beyond all reason, and gave orders that 
it should be stopped then and there; for the 
author of this work had considerable knowledge of 
medicine. Hellespontius hearing what had happened 
came at once, indignant and loudly lamenting that 
it was a great calamity that a man of so great 
an age should lose so much blood from his arm. 
But when he heard Chrysanthius talking and saw 
that he was unharmed, he directed his remarks to 
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the author and said: “The whole city is accusing 
you of having done a terrible thing; but now they. 
will all be silenced,.when they see‘ that he is un- 
harmed.” The author replied that he knew what 
was the proper treatment, whereupon Hellespontius 
made as though he would collect his books and go 
to Chrysanthius for a lesson; but he really left the 
city. Presently he began to suffer from a pain, in 
his stomach, and he turned aside to Apamea in 
Bithynia and there departed this life, after laying 
the strictest injunctions on his comrade Procopius, 
who was present, to admire none but Chrysanthius. 
Procopius went to Sardis and did as he said, and 
reported these facts. 

Now Chrysanthius, at the same season in the 
following year, that is at the beginning of summer, 
had recourse to the same remedy, and though the 
author of this work had given instructions to the 
doctors beforehand that they must wait for him 
as usual, they arrived without his knowledge. 
Chrysanthius offered his arm to them, and there 
was an excessive flux of blood, the result of which 
was that his limbs relaxed and he suffered acute 
pain in his joints, so that he had to stay in bed. 
Oribasius was immediately called in, and for the 
sake of Chrysanthius he almost succeeded, so extra- 
ordinary was his professional skill, in doing violence 
to the laws of nature, and by means of hot and 
soothing fomentations he almost restored the vigour 
of youth to those rigid limbs. Nevertheless old age 
gained the victory; for his eightieth year was now 
approaching, and the influence of his age was doubly 
felt when his temperature was so greatly changed by 
the excessive application of heat. After an illness 
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of four days he departed to a destiny that was worthy 
of him. 

The successors of Chrysanthius in the profession 
of philosophy are Epiconus of Lacedaemon and 
Beronictanus of Sardis, men well worthy of the title 
of philosopher. But Beronicianus has sacrificed 
more generously to the Graces and has a peculiar 
talent for associating with his fellows, Long may 
he live to do so! 
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GLOSSARY OF RHETORICAL 
TERMS 


The references are to the pages of this edition. 


— dywviterbar, p. 104, to deliver an oration. But also in 


the sense of making a speech in the character of 
some definite person, cf. p. 202 rdv dé 'ApraBafoy 
adywviFomevos. 

&xph, p. 218, virility and brilliance. Pathos, energy, and 
splendour of diction combined produce the crowning 
moment of eloquence. But the word also means, 
less technically, the highest point touched either in 
eloquence of thought or diction, p. 120. The adjective 
dxuatos is applied, p. 84, to themes that call for intensity 
and pathos of expression. 

dxpéacis passim, lesson in rhetoric, course in rhetoric. Cf. 
swovela and omovd% used in Philostratus as synonyms. 


 éudiBodla, p. 272, ambiguity, double entendre. Hermocrates 


is praised for his ingenuity in the use of such am- 
biguities in ‘‘simulated” speeches, éoxnuarwpévar 
irobéces, cf. Hermogenes, epi dewdryros 72. 

amayycdta passim, style of delivery, mode of expression. A 
late word for style in general. So draryyéhdew, deliver a 
speech. But it is technical also in the sense of announc- 
ing that a declamation is to be given. 

drépurtos, pp. 100, 278, simple, unaffected. The opposite of 
aepirrés which, in later rhetoric, means both ‘* affected ” 
and ‘‘ redundant,” though it can be a term of praise, 
<< elaborate,” ‘‘ highly-wrought.” The negative form is 
rare and is not in Ernesti. 

améoracis, p. 30and Letter 73. Separation of clauses. This 
is a difficult word to define briefly. It is a form of 
asyndeton which produces greater liveliness and swing. 
The new sentence is independent in structure and 
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sometimes in thought. It is certainly a break with a 
fresh start for emphasis, but critics differ as to the 
precise kind of asyndeton that is meant. Cf. P. C. 
Robertson, Gorgianic Figures, Baltimore, 1893; Frei, 
Beitrégein Rh. Museum vii. ; Hermogenes, On the Forms 
of Oratory, iii. 247 Walz; Aristeides, Art of Rhetoric, 
ix. 346. Walz gives instances from Demosthenes. 

dpxatos, p. 64, ancient, antique, classical. dpxattew and 
arrixtfew are practically synonyms. See Norden, Antike 
Kunst-Prosa, p. 357. Of. Eunapius on Sopolis, p. 516, 
and on Libanius, p. 518. The true archaist (antiquarius) 
will follow the rule of Aristeides, Rhetoric ii. 6, and use 
no word or phrase that cannot be found in a classical 
author. The vedrepau, Asianists, ignore this rule. 

ape&ea, pp. 178, 304, straightforward simplicity, natveté of 
style. This style was admired and sought after by the 
sophists, but it was beyond their reach, and nowhere 
do they seem more affected and “ precious ” than where 
they strive to be simple and graceful in the manner of 
Xenophon, Aelian and Philostratus (in the Imagines) 
both aim at d¢é\eva and fail. Cf. Norden, p. 432. 


yapupor, p. 232, disciples, pwpils. A synonym for the more 
usual dxpoaral or éraipo.. 

 yopytatev, p. 30, to write like Gorgias, cf. p. 178 Kpiridgew 

to write like Critias, said of Herodes Atticus. } 


Sewdrys passim, oratorical skill, mastery. This word as a 
rhetorical term has no invidious sense, but sums up the 
highest qualities of eloquence. It is especially ascribed 
to Demosthenes by the technical writers, and always 
implies vigour. dewds, however, when used of Antiphon 
(p. 42), retains, as the context shows, the classical sense 
of ** over ingenious,” and therefore distrusted by the 
crowd. Hermogenes, On the Forms of Oratory, 304, 
On p. 10 Philostratus seems to use dewérys in this 
earlier sense of ‘* too great cleverness.” 

SuireEis passim. In late writers on rhetoric this word has 
two distinct meanings: (1) philosophical discourse, dis- 
sertation. This was a popular discourse on an abstract 
theme and was not extemporaneous. Philostratus says 
(p. 4) that this didAegts was characteristic of the earlier 
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sophists, diaréyer@ar is used in this sense, and is 
opposed to the forensic style, pp. 184, 186. Philostratus 
uses the phrase Geriky bardecis as a synonym for diddezis. 
(@) But it is the regular term also for the prooemium 
which the sophist delivered before the formal declama- 
tion ; it was often an encomium of the city to which he 
came as a visitor or a newly-appointed professor, cf. p. 
i94, Philostratus wrote a volume of such introductory 
**talks” which has perished. Evidently the formal 
Hedérn, the declamation itself, ranked much higher 
as a form of composition. 

SiariGeoGar, pp. 124, 272, 306, to deliver a speech, like drary- 
yédNew or epunvetew. So often in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus ; not in Ernesti. 


exvdrov, p. 208, alien, outlandish, of. éxptdus arrixlfew, p. 50, 
and Lucian, Leviphanes xxiv. Used of a word or phrase 
such as a latinism foreign to classical Attic usage and so 
avoided by a purist. 

“EdAnves, of or rd ‘EAAnvixdy, pp. 192, 228, 280, 288, students 
of rhetoric. This is often used by Philostratus ; cf. 
Eunapius, p. 500. 

éreotpappevn, pp. 16, 52, vehement; cf. émitpod and 
émuotpedys. A classical usage revived by Philostratus, 
ef. Longinus, On the Sublime, xii. 3 éréorparra, Not 
in Ernesti. 

értBody, abundant use of synonyms. Dio Chrysostom, 
Oration xviii. 14, praises Xenophon for this character- 
istic. The participle éa:Ge8dnpévos is used in this sense to 
express copiousness, Philostratus, p. 70, This is quite 
separate from and seems opposed to its more frequent 
rhetorical meaning, ‘‘a direct and simple approach ” to 
one’s subject, as opposed to repBor}. Cf. Hermogenes, 
On the Forms of Oratory, i. 28. - 

emlderhis p. 208, display of rhetoric, Vortrag. The regular 
term for a public declamation by a sophist; dxpédaccs is 
also used in this sense. 

éxl waow or 7d éml macw passim, epilogue, peroration, con- 
cluding clause or argument. A favourite expression in 
Philostratus. Not in Ernesti. 

émuotpoph, pp. 54, 82, vehemence or emphasis ; cf. éreorpay- 
pévn above. 
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éruxeipnpatikdy, P- 98, dialectical, argumentative. The 
the 


emixelpnua is rhetorical syllogism used or ‘* essayed ” 
as a form of proof. The adjective is rare. 


éoxnpariopévyn (Umd0ers) passim, sermo coloratus. Veiled 


argument, covert allusion. So oxnparlgew dbyov, ** to 
compose a speech with veiled meaning.” écx. tridecrs 
kar’ &upacw is the full expression in Hermogenes, On 
Invention, p. 259 Spengel (the wider meaning ‘‘ figured 
speech,”’ i.e. in which figures of speech and thought are 
used, is ignored by Philostratus). In such a speech 
the true intent should show or ‘‘ shimmer” through. 
The device may be used throughout a speech or 
only in certain passages: for safety, when one aims at 
tyrants ; for piquancy, or as a test, e.g. Agamemnon’s 
exhortation to flight in the Iliad, the first instance in 
literature of a speech év oxjuate; for covert criticism 
(cf. Demetrius, On Style, 288, 294). It was useful for 
the Baciixds Aé-yos, and perhaps the Emperor Julian in 
his fulsome panegyrics of Constantius was playing this 
dangerous game. Herodes presumed on the clemency 
of Marcus Aurelius, and scorned to ‘* schematize ” when 
he scolded the emperor. Synonyms in Philostratus 
are émaudorépws elmeiv, twobécets KaTad oxXRua mpony- 
pévat or ovykeluevat, It is skating on thin ice, and to 
fail to keep one’s footing is éx@épecOat rijs trobécews, 
p. 132. It is distinct from efpwveia and offers more 
of a riddle to the audience. It was considered a 
very difficult type of speech. A great orator like 
Demosthenes employed it as a matter of course, 
but in the sophistic speech it becomes mere frigid 
ostentation. 


evpoia, p. 26, fluency, volubility, fine flow of words. Every 


declaimer must have this talent; so that the term 
becomes a synonym for the ready eloquence of the 
successful sophist, and is always used as praise. 


4x4, pp. 178, 234 (where it is opposed to xpéros), 184, 
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sonorousness, assonance. This is always used of effects 
of sound or rhythm, whether of pronunciation or 
diction; cf. 4 Kpitidgouca axed. On p. 198 ri Axed Tijs 
diadéEews mpoofpev means that Herodes raised the pitch 
of his eloquence so as to intensify the effects of sound 
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and rhythm. 7x7 is used, more rarely, in the same 
sense. 


Berixds passim, al erixal droféceas, described as characteristic 
of ancient sophistic on p. 6, cf. p. 296 Ta GeTiKa Tey 
wplwy. Themes that maintain a general philosophical 
thesis, as opposed to ai és dvoua brodéces, quaestiones 
definitae, p. 6. The former were more generally called 
@éces. Philostratus in general uses twéGeors for any sort 
of theme, but occasionally distinguishes the special from 

the general. 


kopparlas, p. 296, one who uses brief, incisive phrases; ef. 
koupatixes, Dionys. of Hal. Demosthenes, 39; Cicero, 
Orator, |xii. incise membratimque dicere; Demetrius, On 
Style, 9. The adjective is used only by Philostratus. 
This is the glaring fault of the style of Hegesias who 
used it to excess. Philostratus is fond of words ending 
in -ias, e.g. doyuarlas, ayadparias. 
kputixds, pp. 94, 122, 178, an expert in grammar and criticism. 
Julius Pollux, rhetorician and grammarian, might be thus 
described. This is the more scholarly type of grammarian 
who examined questions of authenticity of authorship. 
Such a scholar was evidently highly respected, and on 
friendly terms with the sophists. A )dyos xpirixds is a 
treatise on some question of criticism and is not sophistic. 
Kporos, pp. 120, 178, 234, the grandiose manner. In the last 
passage it is opposed to 7x4. The other meaning of 
_xpétos is applause, and the verb retains this sense in 
Philostratus, cf. Eunapius, pp. 472, 474. Usually xpéros 
and #y are synonyms; ¢f. the adjective émlkporos 
**sonorous,” p. 124. Eunapius, Prohaeresius, p. 494 
Kata Tov Kpdtov dvatratwv éxdoryy meplodoy, means that 
he closed his periods with harmonious effects of 
sound. : 


pedérn, p. 262, a declamation ; also a lesson in declamation, 
or a practice speech on a fictitious theme; ¢f. medernpat 
cuvovela, p. 100, lessons in declamation, at which the 
teacher himself declaimed. 


bpovorédevta, p. 38, similar endings. Used especially in 
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precisely balanced clauses of equal length, which give 
almost the effect of rhyme. This assonance is part of 
the attempt to supersede poetry by poetical prose. It 
was an excessive use of this figure, combined with 
antithesis in balanced clauses, that in Gorgias offended 
the taste of the Atticists, and finally became a mark of 
Asianism ; cf. rdpioa below. 


mavnyupikt iSéa Adyou, p. 16, the type of speech suited to a 


religious festival. This is not necessarily a panegyric 
in the later sense, but it praised the god in whose 
honour the festival was held, the city and so on, hence 
a festival speech is likely to be an encomium. The 
style is not argumentative but highly rhetorical, and 
has its own appropriate commonplaces and mannerisms, 
Heracleides, p. 278, is praised for avoiding excessive 
sensationalism in the ideas (évo.ac) that he used in this 
type of speech. The Panathenaicus of Aristeides is a 
good example. 


mapioa, p. 38, clauses. of equal length. In symmetrical 


clauses, assonance of the endings (émov7é\evra) and 
antithesis were often combined ; e.g. Aristotle, Rhetoric 
iii. 9. 9 ri dv erabes Sewdv, ef dvdp’ ecldes dpydv; A 
good example of carefully measured clauses used 
to excess is the passage quoted from Isaeus the 
Syrian by Philostratus, p. 70. This is what Aulus 
Gellius, xviii. 8, says the rhetoricians faciwnt immodice 
et rancide. 


mepiBodq, pp. 50, 64 and passim, fulness of expression, ex- 
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ansion, amplification, circumducta or circumiecta oratio. 
There is no one word or phrase that exactly defines this 
method of amplifying a statement, and one can only 
describe here one of the many ways in which zrep:Bodx is 
effected. When the main statement is held up while the 
speaker swings round the circle, collecting every possible 
illustration or circumstance, positive and negative, and 
then resumes the thread, that is technically ‘* peribletic.” 
** Amplification,” which is merely avénois, is quite in- 
adequate to translate rep:8ody as described and illus- 
trated by Aristeides and Hermogenes. But in the 
Lives Philostratus uses the term rather vaguely for 
rhetorical ornament and fulness of statement in general. 
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So, too, the verb, ¢.9. p. 234 rhv mwapackevhy ris détews 
. mepteBdddero, where the metaphor is of an ‘‘ ample 
garment” of style. The style that eschews mep:Bo7 is 
‘‘ pure ” (xa@apés), and is naturally rarely found in the 
sophists. The excess of qep:Bor7 is a vice, plethora, 
redundancy. 
mvetpa and amveiv, pp. 50, 244, inspiration, energy, vis et 
spiritus. This word has lost in late rhetoric its earlier 
peeitine’ meaning, and is a synonym of daxu7 or loxus, 
the quality of energy in a speech. 
mdérisos, pp. 248, 294, moripws, p. 26, sweet and fresh style of 
speech. This is a favourite usage with the late sophists 
and the Christian fathers, and is always a more or 
less conscious echo of Plato, Phaedrus, 243 pv; cf. 
Libanius, Or. parent. § 9 damex\boato TG ToTipw NOyy. 
The adjective is constantly used with déyos or with vaua 
metaphorically. 
mpoBddXew, pp. 104, 292, to propose a theme for declamation. 
Any member of a sophist’s audience could suggest a 
theme. The choice was naturally left to any distin- 
guished visitor; otherwise a vote was taken, and the 
theme thus chosen was % vevixnxvia or omovdacbeion 
brdbeots, the theme that won most votes. Cf. dddvat 
brew in the same sense. The sophist airei, ‘‘ invites,” 
the audience to name a theme. 

mpocfodf, p. 30. This figure is not defined by the 
rhetoricians or Ernesti. But it is evidently a kind of 
asyndeton, and twice Philostratus brackets it with 
dméaracis (cf. Letters, p. 287) as characteristic of the 
style of Gorgias; ¢f. mpocBd\\ew in the same sense ; 
dowdérws xwply mpocBdddrew evidently means an abrupt 
attachment of clauses or words, a heaping up without 
regular connectives. The natural order was abandoned, 
and unexpected things were put together. mpooBod7H 
and drécracis are mentioned together by Apsines i. 
359, No author except Philostratus ascribes these 

figures to Gorgias. 


Sotfos, p. 244, rush, impetus. This is a very rare rhetorical 
term and in the single instance here cited has lost its 
onomatopoeic force when it represented the use of the 
letter r (*‘ Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
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straw”). In Philostratus it is a synonym for veya or 
dewdrns in the sense of * vigour.” 


oKnvh, - 120, 244, outfit or getup of a sophist who 
: pee Hilo The aire includes Pal the “theatrical 

properties” of the sophist; his voice, expression, smile, 
dress, and any mannerism of diction or delivery. It is 
twice used of Polemo, who was the model, the mirror 
of fashion for the sophists; they imitated his effects 
as though he had been a popular actor. 

gopirrixds, pp. 22, 198 and passim, suitable for a declaimer. 
As applied to a speech (Aédyos), a theme (ird0ecs), a 
rhetorical image (eixév), or the temperament (pivots) of 
an orator, in Philostratus this epithet is the most 
flattering possible, since for him the declamation 
is the highest and most difficult type of oratory. He 
uses it to distinguish the declamation from the forensic 
speech and the dialectical discourse. Ernesti ignores 
this late specialized meaning. Cf. Philostratus, 
p. 182 of trepcogicrevorres Ad-you=* purely declamatory 
speeches.”” 

ocracis passim, status, constitutio. The precise meaning 
of crdois as a rhetorical term is discussed by the 
rhetoricians, especially Hermogenes. Cf. Quintilian 
iii. 6, where he says it is the equivalent of the Latin 
quaestio or constitutio or status. Rou hly speaking, it is 
the “stand” taken by a speaker when he defines his case. 
In Eunapius, Life of Prohaeresius, p- 506, Anatolius 
implies that there are thirteen possible ordces of the 
“case” or problem that he had proposed ; cf. Eunapius, 
Prohaeresius, p. 496 for ckardoracts in the same sense. 


tévos, p. 198, intensity, high pitch of eloquence. A synonym 
of xpéros and mvedua, cf. Longinus, On the Sublime, 
iD 

tupravitev, p. 84, to beat the drum of eloquence. An 

» allusion to the loud instruments used in the worship of 
Cybele and Dionysus. The style of Scopelian was 
criticized for its frenzied and Bacchic violence; of. 
kopuBavrcéy often used of emotional eloquence. 


rorysla, pp. 28, 223, affectation, artyiciality, excessive care 
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for effects of style. Philostratus, Letter i., says that 
gXrormla is out of place in a letter, i.e. its style should 
not be artificial. Used as a synonym of xakofmNa, for 
bad taste in rhetorical style. In Julian, Letters (Papa- 
dopoulos iv.), Zo Priscus, ¢uormla was charged against 
Iamblichus by Theodorus (of Asine?) his pupil. It is 
a form of misdirected ambition to shine by effects of 
style rather than by treatment of the subject matter. 


#54, pp. 28, 68, 232, sing-song. The Asianists from the first 
(Cicero, Orator xxvii.) indulged in a sort of chant which 
suited their metrical rhythms ; this seems to have been 
especially the case in the epilogue, where all the rhetorical 
effects, especially of pathos, reached the highest pitch. 
Of. Lucian, Demonax 12; Guide to Rhetoric 19. This 
was sometimes too much even for Philostratus; see 
p. 296, Life of Varus, where the 64 is called kamal 
doudrwy, “turns or twists of song.” 
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Abradatas, king of Persia. 
94, 


Academy, the, 145, 265, 303. 
the New, xxiii, xxv 

Acarnania, lions in, 157 

Achilles, 37, 39, 119 


AprtAn oF Tyre, the sophist: 


see Haprtan (2) 

Aeacids, the, 138 

Aegina, 60 

Aegospotami, the battle of, 
123 

Artran the sophist, 305-307, 
xl, 154 

Aenus, the 
Thrace, 243 

AESCHINES, orator and 
sophist, 57-63, xi, xiv, 
AVI) SX KOKI Te Oe Teel Se 
48,90. 133, 17% 211, 220, 
221, 308 = 

Aeschylus, 29, 72, 184, 192, 
198 


town of, in 


Africa, xii 

Agathion, nickname of the 
favourite of Herodes. 155, 
157 

Agathon the 
30, 31_ 

Agrippa, theatre of, 193, 
211 


tragic poet, 
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Ajax, 85, 138 

Alcibiades, 31, 40, 210 

Alcimedon, freedman of 
Herodes, 169, 173 

Alcinous the Stoic, 103 

Alexander the Great, xiv, 
xxiii, 60, 61, 123, 163, 245, 
247, 297 

ALEXANDER oF SELEUCIA, 
the sophist, 191-203, xxxy 
291 

Alexander Severus, the Em- 
peror, 310 

Alexandria, xxiii, 250; Li- 
brary of, 94 

Alexandria Troas, city of, 
142 

Aloadae, the, 140 

Alps, the, 65 

Amalthea, horn of, 17 

Amastris, 237 

Ammonius the Peripatetic. 
291 

Amphicles, pupil of Herodes. 
207, 293, 295 , 

Amphictyons, the, 287 

Amphipolis, 59, 181 

Amphissa, 61 

Anacreon, 97 

Anaxagoras, 79 

Andocides, 179 
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Andros, 251 

Annius Marcus, teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, 101 

Antioch, x, xi, 2, 3 

AntiocHus or ArcaAr, the 
sophist, 185-90, xxxvii, 
901, 207, 268 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 112 

ANTIPATER OF HrERAPOLIS, 


the sophist, 269-71, x, 
xxxix, 275, 283 
ANTIPHON oF RHAMNUS, 


orator and sophist, 39-45, 
xxviii, 59 

Antoninus, the Emperor, 
xvii, xxxii, xxxiii, 113, 115, 
157, 191 

Apollo, 59, 97, 147, 201; 
temple of, at Daphne, 3 

APOLLONIUS OF ATHENS, 255— 
259 

\poLtonius or NavucratIs, 
the sophist, 253-5; 279, 
985 

tpollonius of Tyana, xi, 
xxxli, 89, 92, 186, 191. 262 

Apsines of Phoenicia, the 
rhetorician, 71, 90, 100. 
130, 194, 221, 230, 315 

Aquila the sophist, from 
Galatia, 235 

Arabia, 201 

Araspes the Mede, 95 

Areadia, 91, 206 

Arcesilaus, 14 

Arehelaus of Macedonia, 
XXXiv 

Archilochus, studied by the 
sophists, 295 

Archytas, xxii 

Ardys, the rhetorician, 69 

Areius the Stoic, xxiil, xxiv 
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Arelatum (Arles), 23 

Areopagus, the, 59 

Argaeus, Mount, 241 

Arginusae, battle of, 221 

Argives, the, 210 

Arimaspi, the fabulous, 220 

Ariobarzanes of Cilicia, the 
sophist, 63 

Aristaenetus of Byzantium. 
the rhetorician, 235 

Aristaeus the sophist, 95 

ArtstEripes or Mysia, the 
sophist, 215-23, xii, xix, 
xxl, xxxvi, 28, 186, 204, 
208, 214, 267 

Aristeides the Just, 299 

AristocLtes oF PERGAMON 
the sophist, 183-5, xxxv, 
215, 243, 249 

Aristogeiton the tyrannicide. 
43, 211 

Aristophanes, 
178, 312 

Aristotle, xxvi, 132 

Artabanus (Artabazus), 202 

Artemis, 204; temple of. 
265 

Asclepius, xxxvii, 117, 186. 
187, 277, 281 

Asia, xxxv, 312 

Asia Minor, xxxi 

Asianic oratory (Asianism). 
KIV;), Sik: KK, ARV, XX, 
Xxxiil, xxxili, xxxXv, XXXviil 
91, 942, 251, 257 

Aspasius or Ravenna, the 
sophist, 311-13 

Athenaeum, the, at Rome 
232 

Athenaeus, author of The 
Deipnosophists, xxv, xxxiv 
216, 258, 274 


VAS Bile tis 
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Athene, 7, 146, 184 

ArHeEnoporus or AEnus, the 
sophist, 243 

Athens, x, xi, xvii, xxiii, 
XXV, XXVi, XXIX, XXX, xxxiii, 
xxxix, 7, 15, 30, 41, 55, 61, 
815..874799;, 101, Lit. ti, 
123, 143, 156, 181,..193, 
199.0207, Q1S..e21oonie eos 
997, 229, -931,, 937,941, 
943, 945, 249, 951, 253, 
955, 259, 260, 263, 279, 
SOT, 7 o0 Sn mle solo. 

Athos, Mount, 205 

Attalus, son of Polemo, 273 

Atthis, 155 

Attica, 47, 173; purity of 
speech in interior of, 155, 
304 

Atticism, xix, xx, xxxiv, 50, 
249 

Atticus, father of Herodes, 
87, 141, 143, 145, 183; son 
of Herodes, 165 

Aulus Gellius, xxv, xxxiv, 
153, 246 

Aurelia Melitine, 
Philostratus, xi 

Aurelius the sophist, 311 

Autolecythus the Indian 
slave 27 


wife of 


Babylon, 61, 239 

Bacchylides, xvi 

Barbarus, the consul, 121. 
125 

Bassaeus the prefect, 171 

Berytus, Roman law schoo! 
Ab, 6% 

Bras (or Dras) or Epxesus, 
15, 16, xxiii 

Bithynia, xxiv, xl, 125, 271 
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Boeotia, 37, 151, 153; the 
Boeotians, 59 

Bosporus, the, 116, 117 

Braduas, brother-in-law of 
Herodes, xxxv, 159 

Britain, x 

Byzantium, xxii, 102, 105, 
107, 229, 286 

Byzas, founder of Byzantium, 
103 


Caesarea, 241 

Callaeschrus, 
Critias, xxix 

Callias, son of Hipponicus, 
Q5T, 275 

Callixenus of Athens, 221 

Canobus (Canopus), the 
helmsman, 156; the city, 
156 

Capitolinus, 101 

Cappadocia, 241 

Caracalla, the Emperor, x, 
xl, 268, 271, 301, 303, 307, 
309 

Caria, 7, 9, 107 

Carneanes the philosopher, 
17, xxiii 

Cassianus the sophist, 311 

Cassius, prefect of the East, 
175 

Cassius Dio, xi, xxiii, xxv, 
xxxii, 21, 166, 168, 174, 
986 

Catana, 296 

Cato, xxiii 

Celer the rhetorician, 95 

Celts, the, x, 307 

Cephisia, the deme, 173 

Cerameicus, the, 145, 147, 
193, 207, 210, 211 

Cersobleptes, 221 


father of 
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Chaerephon, 10, 11 

Chaeronea, xxx, 55, 91, 133 

Chaleis, 209 

Chaldaeans, 
the, 5, 91 

Charisius, xiv 

Chersonese, the 
139 

Chios, 54, 108 

Curestrus the sophist, 235— 
237, 229, 243, 251, 255, 
985 

Cicero, xxvi, xxx, 28, 187, 
205, 217 

Cilicia, 185, 207 

Cimon, 139 

Cirrha, 61 

Claudius Severus, the con- 
sul, 230 

Clazomenae, 75 

Cleinias, 41 

Clemens of Byzantium, 287 

Cleon, 53 

Cleopatra, xxiii, 17 

Clepsydrion, the course of 
lectures by Herodes, 223, 
941 

Cnidus, xxii 

Collytus, the deme, 199 

Commodus, the Emperor, 
XXXVili, 233, 241 

Constantinople, xvii 

Copreus the herald, 149 

Corinth, 150; public library 
of, XXV 

Corinthians, the, 149, 274 

Corinthus, son of Zeus, pro- 
verb, 274 

Cratinus the comic poet, 96 

Crete, 188 

Crinagoras of Mytilene, epi- 
gram by, xxiv 


astrology of 


Thracian, 


Crirtas, 45-51, xiii, xx, xxix, 
3, 31, 179, 270 

Ctesidemus of Athens, 151 

Ctesiphon, 61 

Cyrene, xxiii 

Cyrus the Elder, 94 

Cytherus, slave ofScopelian’s 
father, 77, 79 

Cyzicus, xxii 


Damranus oF Epuesus, the 
sophist, 265-9, x, 187, 217, 
219 

Danube, the, 181, 197, 201 

Daphne, suburbof Antioch, 2 

Dardanus the Assyrian 
sophist, 187 

Darius, 85, 123, 131, 201 

Delios of Ephesus, xxiii 

Delos, 59, 63, 101 

Delphi, xxvi, 59, 241 

Delta, the, 215 

Demades, 123, 297 

Demetrianus the critic, 311 

Demetrius of Phaleron, xiv 

Democritus, 32, 33, 117 

Demosthenes, xvi, xvii, xxxi, 
KXKVIn, XEKVIlI, f, LS 25, 
1%, Ol, 24, 53,, 58, 59,..61, 
63, 91, 100, 123, 125, 131, 
133) 1S1, “Zilla 22k. (225, 
930, 231, 244, 256, 297, 
302, 309, 315 

Dias (or Bras) or Epuesus, 
15, xxiii 

Dio Curysosrom or Prusa, 
17-23, xii, xiv, XXIV, xxv, 
xxxv, xl, 95, 28, 29, 195, 
205, 208, 295 

Diodorus, 244 

Diodotus the Cappadocian 
sophist, 289 
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Diogenes Laertius, xxii, xxv, 
xxvii, 14, 32, 78, 210 

Diogenes of Amastris, the 
sophist, 237 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
xx, 164, 310 

Dionystus or Mirerus, the 
sophist, 89-99, xxxii, 69, 
187, 203, 233 

Dionysius of Sicily, 
tyrant, 48, 45 

Dionysus, 57, 65; image of 
at Eleutherae, 144; guild 
of artisans of, 210, 246; 
priest of, 107 

Domitian, the Emperor, 
xxiv, xxxi, 21, 84, 85 

Dorion the critic, 95, 97 

Dropides the Athenian 
archon, 47 


the 


Egypt, xxii, xxiv, xxix, 156, 
192, 193, 215, 247, 257, 
281 ; Egyptians, prophetic 
art of the, 5 

Elatea, 59, 231. 

Eleusinium, the, 147 
Eleusis, 137, 227, 255, 259, 
261; temple at, 161, 315 

Eleutherae, 144 

Elis, 37, 241 

Elpinice, daughter of Hero- 
des, xxxv, 165 

Empedocles, xxvi 

Ephesian rhetoric, xx 

Ephesus, x, xxxi, 61, 65, 99, 
109, 187, 251, 265, 267 

Ephorus of Cumae, 55 

Epimetheus, 34 

Epirus, 173 

Erythrae, inscription from, 
xi 
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Ethiopia, 192 

Etna, eruption of, 296 

Euboea, 18, 58, 151 

Eupoxus or Cwyipus, 13, 
xxii 

Eumelus the painter, 191 

Eumolpus, grandson of 
Gorgias, xxvi 

Eunapius the biographer, 
Sy XVI, | XIXS ) SOCK TTS 
xxxvii, 216, 308 

Evopranus or SMyRNA, 247- 
249 

Euphrates of Tyre, the philo- 
sopher, 19, 117 

Eupolis the comic poet, 
Q74 

Euripides, xxvi, 40, 64, 130, 
196, 243, 278 - 

Eurystheus, 148 


Fathers, the Christian, xxi 

Faustina, the Empress, 174 

Favorinus, 23-29, xiii, xiv, 
SKV, XXKV,, 11S EET, 
203, 205 

Food Controller, office of, xv 

Fortune, temple of, 147 

Fronto, xiv, xxv 


Gadara, 315 

Galen, xxv, xl 

Gallienus, the Emperor, 314 

Gaul? xi'xxv,* 23h ras, 

203 

Geryon, 54 

Geta, xl, 271 

Getae, the, xxiv, 19 

Glaucus the hierophant, 255 

Gordian, Antonius, the Em- 
eror, x, xii, 3,5 ; Gordian 
II., xi 
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Goreras or LEontTiniI, 29- 
38, xi, xiv, xx, x], XXv, 
xxvi, xxviii, xxx, xxxvu, 
7,9, 11, 39, 55, 83, 87, 263 

Gregory Nazianzen, xxxili 

Gryllus, 37 

Gymnosophists, 
192, 193 


the, 13. 


Hades, 212 

Hadrian (1) the Emperor, 
xvii, xxv, xxxii, xxxili, 
23, 93, 107, 109, 111, 113, 
143, 232 

Haprran (2) or Tyre, the 
sophist, 223-35, XX, 
xxxviii, xl, 239, 251, 255, 
257, 259, 263, 267, 269. 
285, 299 

Hadriani, the town, 215 

Harmodius the tyrannicide, 
43 

Harpalus, 133 

Hegesias, xiv 

Helen of Troy. 191; drug 
given by, rhetorical 
commonplace, 5, 40 

Hertroporus the  sophist. 
807-11 

Heliopolis, observatory at, 
xxi 


Hellenes, students of rhe- 
toric, xix, 193, 281, 
Glossary 


Hellespont, the, 205, 249 

Heordaean Macedonians, 
the, their custom of 
reckoning descent on the 
maternal side, 300, 303 ~ 

Heraclea, the city, 117 

Heraciterpes or Lycra, the 
sophist, 279-85, 67, 253, 
256, 289, 293 


Heracleides the hierophant. 
255 

Heracleitus, xxvi 

Heracles, 9, 54, 55, 148: 
nickname of the slave of 
Herodes, 153 

Hermes, god of eloquence, 
140 

Hermocrates of Phocaea, the 


sophist, 271-9,  xXxvii. 

xl, 137 ; 
Hermocenes or Tarsus, the 

sophist, 205-7, xili, 


xxi, xxxvi, 52, 188, 202, 
918, 221, 296, 310 

HERODES Articus, the 
sophist, 1 9-83, xiii, xix, 
XxX, XXX, Xxxill, xxxiv, 
XXXVi, XXXVili, xxxix, 25, 27, 
31, 87, 89, 119, 121, 123, 
133, 137, 185, 193, 195, 
197, 199, 200, 201, 207, 
209, 223, 225, 226, 235, 
937, 241, 245, 251, 307 

Herodotus, xx, 7, 132, 138, 
202, 220, 300 

Hesiod, 137 

Hesychius the lexicographer, 
xiv, xxii 

Hieron, the town, 103 

Himerius the sophist, 238, 
948 

Hipparchus, grandfather of 
Herodes Atticus, 141 

Hippras or Exts, the sophist. 
35-7, xxvil, 263 

Hippocrates, xxvii, 117 

Hreropromus oF THESSALY. 
the sophist, 285-97, x. 196. 
235, 301, 313 

Homer, xvi, 108, 120, 125, 
164, 184, 199, 205, 213. 
938, 283, 295, 301 
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Homerids, the, 81 

Hyacinthia, the, 241 

Hypereides the orator, 55. 
231 


Ida, Mount, 157 

llissus, the river, 147 

India, 192; Alexander the 
Great in, 297; Indians. 
divination by, 5 

Inycus, the town, 36, 37 

Lonia. Zico Sie Sis Luineco ls 
209, 217, 223,311; Lonians, 
the, 81, 83, 278; Ionian 
rhetoric, xx, xxxi, 69, 
292; Pan-Ionian festival. 
279 

Iris, rainbow simile, 102 

Isaeus the orator, 51 

Isarus the Assyrian sophist, 
67-71, xxxii, 89, 91, 101, 
103 


{sagoras the tragic poet. 
235 
IsocraTEes, 51-5, xiv, Xxx. 


32, 48, 61, 129, 290, 921 
Isthmus, the, of Corinth, 99. 
149, 150 
Italy, xxxv, 215, 249, 307 


Julia Domna, the Empress. 
Kiki kK COL rig 

Julian, the Emperor, xi, 
xviii, xxiii, 16, 46, 91 

Julian the sophist, 308 

Julianus, correspondent of 
Herodes, 153 

Juvenal, xxxii, 158 


Labdacus, crimes of the 


house of, 155 
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Lacedaemon, 103; Lace 
daemonians, the, 71 

Laodicea, 107, 111, 125, 135 

Larensius, host in the 
Deipnosophists, xxxiv 

Larissa, 285 

Lemnos, ix, x, 75; Lem- 
nians, citizenship of the. 
xi 

Lron or Byzantium, 13—15. 
xxli, 70 

Leptines, 100, 101, 256 

Leptis, in Africa, 256 

Lesbos, 99 

Leucothea, Ino, 148 

Leuctra, 55 

Libanius, xviii, xix, xxxviil. 
62, 248, 306 

Libya, 257 

Logimus the 
255 

Louturanus oF Epuesus, the 
sophist, 99-101, xv, xxxil. 
xxxiiil, 183, 207 

Longinus, xxvi, 60, 291 

Lucian, xiv, xvii, xxiv, xXv. 
Xxxli, xxxiv, xxxviii, 26, 
50, 52, 90, 116, 153, 176, 
178, 205, 240 

Lucius the philosopher, 161- 
163 2 

Lucius Verus, 168, 171 

Lycia, xxxix, 279, 285 

Lycus, the river, 107 

Lysander, 47, 101 


‘hierophant. 


Macedonia, 253;  Mace- 
donians, the Heordaean. 
300 

Maeander, father of Pro- 
tagoras, 33 

Magna Graecia, xxii 
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Mamertinus, 
Herodes, 169 

Marathon, the deme, xxxiil, 
153, 155, 173, 181, 183, 
193, 245; the hero, 153 

Marcellinus the rhetorician. 


enemy of 


Q11, 245 
Marcianus of Doliche, 279 
Marcus Aurelius, the 
Emperor, Xvii,  ¥XXV, 


xxxvili, xl, 95, 101, 108, 
125, 127, 163, 167, 169, 171, 
177, 183, 193, 205, 207. 
915, 217, 219, 229, 231 
Marcus or Byzantium, the 
sophist, 101-7 
Marsyas, 201 


Matthew, St., Gospel of, 
140 

Mausolus of Caria, 9 

Maximus Planudes the 


rhetorician, 308 

Medes, the, 33, 85, 139, 239 

Megara, 105, 137; Megari- 
ans, the, 105 

Megistias of Smyrna, 293, 
295 

Melicertes, 148 

Menander the poet, 81 

Menelaus, 156 

Messenians, the, 245 

Methone, siege of. 220 

Miletus, 97 

Miltiades, 139 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 278: 
Sonnet, xxx, 55 

Mimas, the headland, 108. 
109 


Minucianus, son of 
agoras, 314 
Mnesaius, father of Nic- 


agoras, 314 


Nic- 


Musatius of ‘Tralles, the 
critic, 123, 179 : 
Museum in Egypt, privilege 
of free meals in, 93, 111 

Musonius of Tyre, 161 


Mysia, xxxvi, 81, 215 


Naucratis, 17, 237, 245, 253, 
259, 281, 283, 285 

Nectanebus of Egypt, xxii 

Nemesis, temple of, xxxv 

Neoptolemus, 37 

Nero, the Emperor, 67, 151. 
208 

Nerva, the Emperor, xxiv. 
xxxi, 21, 141 

Nestor, 37, 41 

Nicagoras the sophist, 295, 
314, 315 

Nicerrs or Smyrna, the 
sophist, 63-7, xiv, Xxxl, 
xxxii, 69, 75, 81, 167, 247. 
268 

Nicias, the Athenian gen- 
eral, 199 

Nicomedes of Pergamon. 
the rhetorician, 235 

Nicomedia, x 

Nile, the, 97, 156 


Octavian, xxiil 

Odeum, at Athens, 148, 193 

Odysseus, 21 

Oenomaus, 220, 221 

Olympia, xxv, 149, 161, iT, 
989; Olympic Games at 
Smyrna, 131 

Olympieion, the, 112, 146 

Onomarcuus oF ANDROS. 
the sophist, 251-3 

Orestes, 184 

Oricum, town in Epirus, 173 
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Oropus, 37 

Orpheus, xiii, 85 
Ostrakine, the village, xxiv 
Ovid, 101 


Pactolus, springs of the, 89 

Palaemon, 148 

Palestine, xxiv 

Pammenes, tragedian, 155 

Pan, cave of, 147 

Panathenais, daughter of 
Herodes, 165 

Pancrates the Cynic, 99 

Pannonia, 169, 173, 181, 193 

Panthea, 94 

Parnassus, 155 

Patroclus, 89 

Pausanias the archaeologist, 
xxxix, 144, 148, 156, 258 

Pausantas the sophist, 241- 
243, xxxix, 307, 313 

Peisistratus, 112, 132 

Peithagoras of Cyrene, 63 

Pelasgicum, the, 147 

Peloponnese, the, 151 

Pelops, 155 

PeregrinusProteus the Cynic, 
176 

Pergamon, x, xxxvii, 117, 
185, 215, 277 

Perge, 203 

Pericles, 7, 30, 31, 200, 201 

Periges the Lydian, 313 

Persia, xxx; Persians, the, 
33, 203 

Pharos, 239 

Puitacrus or Critcra, the 
sophist, 207-15, 263 

Philip of Macedon, xxii, 
XXx, KERIO? SOME SH15, 
53, 57, 58, 59, 71; 1335181, 
211, 220, 231, 309 
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Philip the Arab, Emperor, 
xi 

Puiziscus THE THESSALIAN, 
301-5, 235 

Philostrati, the, ix 

Philostratus of Lemnos, ix, 
289, 303, 311, 313; author 
of the IJmagines (1), 95, 
290; the Heroicus, ix, 
302 

Philostratus the biographer, 
ix-xv;: Erotic Epistles, ix ; 
the Gymnasticus, ix; Life 
of Apollonius, ix 

PuILosrratus tHE EGYPTtan: 
L7s xt 

Phocaea, 271, 273, 279 

Phocians, the, 58, 59 

Phocion, 58 

Phoenicia, alphabet from, 
226, 297 

PHorn1ix or  THEssALy, 
the sophist, 263-5 

Photius, xxxix 

Phrygia, 81, 107, 111 

Phrynichus, xxxii 

Phyle, 49 

Pigres, 312 

Pindar, xvi, 110, 206, 274 

Piraeus, the, 252, 261 

Plataea, 91 

Plato, xvi, xvii, xviii, xx, 
xxii, xxiv, xxviii, xxxvii, 
XxxvVili, 4, 7, 8, 17, 21, 24, 
30, 35,. 36,,37..39, 78,92, 
103, 138, 179, 184, 196; 
197, 228, 237,. 242, 248, 
278, 294, 295 


Pliny the Younger, xxxi, 


xxxil, 19, 91 
Plutarch, xxi, 
KS wer 


xxiii 
XXXi¥, 


Sly 
xxix, 
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16, 17, 34, 42, 55, 138; 
148 

Plutus, god of wealth, 139 

Potemo or Laonpicea, the 
sophist, 107-37, xili, xv, 
xxxili, xxxvi, xl, 27, 85, 
89, 95, 97, 105, 157, 179, 
931, 245, 249, 273, 287, 
295 

Potrux, Jutius, or Nav- 
cratis, the sophist and 
lexicographer, 237-41, 
XxxVili, 243, 269 

Portus or AGRIGENTUM, 39, 
XXViii 

Polyaenus, 221 

Pontus, the, 101, 103, 117, 
155 

Poseidon, 101, 102, 151, 212 

Praeneste, xl 

Praxagoras, enemy of He- 
rodes, 169 

Procius or Naucratis, the 
sophist, 259-63, x, 289 

Propicus or Ceos, the 
sophist, 37-9, xxi, XXVii, 
xxx, 8, 9, 11 

Prohaeresius the Armenian, 
XV, xxxili 

Prometheus, 11, 34, 257 

Propontis, the, 249 

Proracoras or Aspera, the 
sophist, 33-5, xxvi, xxvii, 
xxx, 32 

Proteus, Peregrinus, the 
Cynic, 177 

Proteus in Homer, 238 

Proxenus, 27 

Protemy or Naucratis, the 
sophist, 245-7, 281, 283 

Ptolemy the First, 94 

Pygmies, the, 67 


Pylae, 59 
Pyrrho, 28, 29 
Pythian Games, 
Thessaly, 285 
Pythian oracle, 5 
Pythium, the, 146 
Pytho, 149, 155 
Python of Byzantium, 7, 70, 
71 


the, . in 


Quadratus, the consul, 204, 
205 

Quintilii, the brothers, 167, 
NYT 

Quirmnus or NIcomeEp1a, 
the sophist, 297-301, 308 


Ravenna, 311 

Regilla, wife of Herodes, 
xxxv, 149, 158, 159, 163 

Rhamnus, xxviii 

Rhine, the, 65, 67 

Rhodes, xxxi, 7, 9, 13, 61, 
63 

Rhone, the, 23 

Rome, xvii, xxiii, xxv, Xxxv, 
20, 27, 111, 115, 116, 185, 
193, 208, 213, 231, 232, 
933, 237, 243, 247, 260, 
279, 287, 301, 307, 309, 
311, 313 

Rufinianus of Phocis, 273 

Rufinus of Smyrna, 273 

Rufinus, son of Apollonius 
of Naucratis, 253 

Rurus or Pertnruus, the 
sophist, 249-51 

Rufus, the consul, 65 


Sardis, 95 
Sceptus of Corinth, pupil of 
Herodes, 197, 223 
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Scoperran or CLazoMENAE, 
the sophist, 71-89, xv, 
Xxxli, xxxiv, xxxy, 119, 
179, 197 

Scythians, the, as a rhe- 
torical theme, 194, 197, 
201, 202, 297 

SEecunpus or ArTuHeEns, the 
sophist, 137, 179 

Seneca, xxxi, 70 

Serapis, 156 

Severus, Septimius, the 
Emperor, x, xxxix, 255, 
257, 268, 269, 275, 281, 
986 

Sextus the philosopher, 163, 
165 

Sicily, xxv, 20, 37, 199, 221 

Simonides, 262, 263 

Sirmium, xxxv, 169 

Smyrna, xxxi, xxxviii, 27, 
63, 65, 77, 81, 85, 89, 95, 
$1959115,, 1175) 123,195; 
185, 215, 219, 947, 267, 
273, 278, 281, 285, 293 

Socrates, xxvii, xxviii, xxx, 
25, 47, 133, 228 

Solon, 47, 132 

Sopater, 245 

Sophilus, father of Anti- 
phon, 41 

Sophistic, the New or 

econd, xv, xix, xxi, xxii, 
XXxil, Xxxlii, xxxivj xxxVil; 
founded by Aeschines, 7 

Sophocles, 220, 230, 269 

. Sospis, curator of the altar, 
235 

Sostratus, 153 

Soter the sophist, 264 

Sparta, 35, 36, 41, 47, 70, 
102, 221 
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Sphacteria, 103 

Strabo, xxii 

Strattis, 55 

Strepsiades in the Clouds, 
xvii 

Suetonius, 20, 84, 140 

Suidas, ix, xxi, xxii, xxxiv, 
XxxVi, xxxix, xl, 71, 142, 
314 

Susa, 61 

Synesius, xxxv, 214, 216 

Syrianus the rhetorician, 
90, 221 


Tacitus, xxxi 

Tamynae, battle of, 58, 59 

Tantalus, 69, 243 

Tarsus, 193 

Taurus, Mount, 174 

Taurus of Tyre, philosopher, 
179 

Tegea, 200 

Telamon, 138 

Thamyris, 85 

Thaumas, father of 
102 

Theagenes of Cnidus, 179 

Thebes, 245 

Themistocles, 133 

Theocritus, 278 

Tueoporus the sophist, 183 

Theognis, 17, 72 

TuHromynestus or Naucratis, 
the sophist, 17 

Theopompus of Chios, the 
historian, 55 

Thermopylae, 149 

Theseus, 243 

Thessaly, xxx, 7, 47, 49, 99, 
285; Thessalians, the, 46, 
49, 87, 149 

Thrace, xxvi, 33, 155, 242 


Tris, 
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Thrasybulus, xxx, 49 

THRASYMACHUS OF 
CEDON, 39, xxviii 

Thucydides, xvi, xxix, 31, 
37, 40, 46, 53, 98, 102, 
110, 198. 200, 210, 296 

Tiberius, the Emperor, xxxi 

Timocrates the philosopher, 
116, 117, 119, 131 

Trajan, the Emperor, xxxii, 
xxxili, 21, 111 

Tralles, 123 

Trojans, the, 167 

Troy, 37, 143 

Tyre, xi, xii, 223; Euphrates 
of, 19 


CuaL- 


Valerius Maximus, 32 
Varus oF Laoprcea, the 
sophist, 297, xx 


Vanrus or Perce, the sophis' 
203-5 ; 
Varus, the [onian. 127, 129 

Vergil, 242 

Verona, museum at, 215 

Vespasian, the Emperor 
xvii, xxxi, 117 


Xenophon, xx, XXiv, XXx 
36, 37, 39, 91, 95, 133 

Xenophron of Sicily, an 
inferior sophist, 63 

Xerxes, 32, 33, 85. 131, 203 


Zeno of Athens, the sophist 
269 

Zeno, a rhetorician, xi 

Zeus, 17, 53, 111, 212; tomb 
of, in Crete, 188 
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Axtastus, the pretorian pre- 
fect, 385-391, 326 

Acacrus the sophist, 527- 
529; 336, 526 

Achilles, 445, 489 

Adrianople, battle of, 458 

Aerpesius the philosopher, 
377-379, 391-393, 326-327, 
338, 365, 367, 369, 373, 411, 
427;teacher ofthe Emperor 
Julian, 429-431; death of, 
439 ; compared with Pris- 
cus, 463, 467, 541; the 
younger, son of Chrys- 
anthius, 559 

Aelian, 376 

Aeschines the physician of 
Chios, 481, 483 

Aeschylus, 391 

Africa, the Roman name for 
Libya, 441 

Alaric, invasion of Greece 
by, 319, 328, 439 

Alexander the Great; 343 

Alexandria, 322, 323, 329, 
337, 377, 419, 420 ; temple 
of Serapis at, 421, 427, 533 

ALyYPius, 373-377 

Amelius the Neo-Platonist, 
324 

Amerius the Neo-Platonist, 
359 
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Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
historian, 321, 327, 331, 
391, 394, 398, 419, 431, 
438, 446, 457, 458 

Ammonius of Egypt, teacher 
of Plutarch, 347, 349 

Ammonius the neo- Pla- 
tonist, 323 

Amphiclea, wife of Pro- 
haeresius, 511 . 

Anatolius, kinsman of Pro- 
haeresius at Athens, 481 

Awatotius or Brrytus, pre- 
fect of Illyricum, 499-507, 
330, 331, 473, 498 

Anatolius the philosopher, 
363 

Andromachus the sophist at 
Athens, 361 

Anteros, spirit of the spring, 
369, 371 

Anthology, Palatine, 337 

Anti-Lebanon, 363 

Antioch, 322, 328, 329, 332, 
333, 336, 338, 394, 395, 
455; Valens at, 457; capital 
of Coele Syria, 519 

Autioch (Nisibis), 531 

Antoninus, son of Eusta- 
thius, 416-421, 425 

Apamea in Bithynia, 563 

Apollo, invoked by a ma- 
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gician, 425; in Homer, 
427 

Apollonius of Tyana, 347, 
543 

Apsines the rhetorician, 467, 
469, 471, 475 

Aquilinus the neo-Platonist, 
359 

Arabia, 332; pupils from, 
489; Diophantus of, 515 

Arcadius, the Emperor, 319, 
453 

Archidamus, 531 

Archytas the philosopher, 
543 

Aristeides the sophist, 335, 
492, 493, 496, 517 

Aristophanes, 381, 391, 524 

Aristotle, 531, 541 

Armenia, 330, 481, 485 

Arrian, 477 

Artabri, the, a Lusitanian 
tribe, 451 

Asclepius, 532 

Asia, 383, 393, 401, 411, 443, 
449 ; Clearchus, proconsul 
of, 451; definition of the 
province of, 453 ; Nemesis 
in, 458, 477, 489; Justus, 
prefect in, 553 

Asianic style of oratory, 333 

Athanasius of Alexandria, 
329 

Athene in Homer, 427 

Athenians, the, 383 

Athens, 319, 324, 326, 329, 
349, 382, 467; factions of 
the sophists at, 469 ; Eu- 
napius at, ATT, 481, 487, 
489, 491, 513, 515; Ana- 
tolius at, 498; statue of 
Prohaeresius at, 508; corn 


supply of, 509; Himerius 
at, 517; Libanius at, 5193 
ostracism at, 535, 553 
Atticism, 524, 525; Kunapius 
not an Atticist, 322 
Augustine, St., 321 
Aurelian, the Emperor, 363 
Ausonius, 321 
Auxonius, pretorian prefect, 
455 : 
Azutrion, nickname of Ana- 
tolius, 499 


Baiae, baths of, 369 

Basil, St., 321 

BERONICIANUS OF 
philosopher, 565 

Berytus, 330, 331, 499, 500, 
501 

Bithynia, 332, 347; pupils 
from, 489, 503 ; birthplace 
of Himerius, 517; Apamea 
in, 563 

Boeotia, 332 

Brahmans, the, 365 

Byzantium, 382, 383 


Sarpis, 


Caesarea in Cappadocia, 322 

Caesarea in Palestine, 527 

Callimachus, 515 

Campania, villa of Plotinus 
in, 323 

Canobus, 419; temple at, 421; 
monks at, 425; mouth of 
the Nile at, 417 

Cappadocia, 328, 365, 377, 
379, 393, 467 

Caria, 355, 453, 489 

Carneades, the Cynic, 347 

Carneius (Cynulcus) in Athe- 
naeus, 347 
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Castalia, the spring, 517 

Cayster, the river, 401 

Celeus, 511 

Cephallenia, 
465 

Cercopes, the, 381 

Chalcis, 326, 363 

Chaldaean astrologers, the, 
401-407 

Charybdis, 355 

Chios, 481, 483 

Christians, the, 319, 320, 325, 
329; Christian sophists, 
330, 338, 347 ; churches of, 
379; books of, 394; Chris- 
tian monks at Alexandria, 
423, at Canobus, 425, with 
Alaric, 439 ; opposition of 
the students to, 468; for- 
bidden to teach, 513; not 
persecuted in Lydia, 547; 
increase of power of, 553 

Curysanruius the philoso- 
pher, 539-565, 319, 321, 
325, 338, 339, 367, 379, 429; 
teacher of Julian, 431, 432, 
433 ; goes to Ephesus, 435 ; 
summoned by the Emperor 
Julian, 441, 443; high priest 
of Lydia, 447; on Priscus 
aad Aedesius, 463 

Claudianus the poet, 426 

Claudianus the sophist, 426, 
427, 529 

Claudius, the Emperor, 351, 
363 

Clearchus, proconsul of Asia, 
451-455 

Coele Syria, 363, 519 

Constans, the Emperor, 330, 
389, 502, 506, 509, 511 

Constantine, the Emperor, 
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Proterius of, 


326, 364, 378, 379, 381, 
383, 385, 389, 394, 484, 509 

Constantine, son of the Em- 
peror Constantine, 389 

Constantinople, 322, 327, 334, 
383, 440, 443, 451, 455, 520, 
521,.553 

Constantius, the Emperor, 
322, 337, 389, 391, 427, 431, 
439; death of, 440, 441, 
447, 502 

Corinth, the Goths at, 465 

Corybants, the, 465 

Ctesiphon, 323 

Cynics, the, 347 

Cyprus, Zeno of, 529 


Damasias in Eupolis, 525 

Demeter at Eleusis, 436, 511 

Demetrius the Cynic, 347 

Demonax the philosopher, 
349 

Demosthenes, 335, 382, 464. 

Dexippus the historian, 319, 
362, 363 

Dio Chrysostom, 347 

Diodorus Siculus, 476 

Diogenes Laertius, 320, 344, 
363, 550 

Dionysia, the, 381 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
355 

Dioruantus or Arasta, the 
sophist, 515-517, 329, 331, 
332, 334, 467, 487, 519 


Egypt, 319, 323, 331, 383, 
423 ; students from, 489 
Egyptians, the manners of, 

385; talent for rhetoric of, 
511 
Eleusis, destruction of, 319 


INDEX TO 


hierophant of, 436, 437, 
441, 513 

Epagathus, the rhetorician, 
467 

Ephesus, 327, 401; Maxi- 
mus at, 431; the Emperor 
Julian at, 435 

Ericonus or LacrDAEMON, 
565 

Eprenanrus oF Syria, 515, 
8331, 467, 487, 505, 519 

Eros, spirit of the spring, 
369, 371 

Eubemerus of Libya, ac- 
complice of the Emperor 
Julian, 441 

Eumolpidae, the, 437 

Eunarius, 319-322; untrust- 
worthiness of, 394; his 
work not a catalogue, 416; 
repeats himself, 419; in- 
jtiated at Eleusis, 457; 
connexion with Chrys- 
anthius, 445; on the Em- 

eror Julian, 447; pupil of 
rohaeresius, 513; plans to 

go to Egypt, 513; mis- 
quotes Plutarch, 531; edu- 
cated by Chrysanthius, 
539, 553; treats Chrys- 
anthius for illness, 561, 563; 
Universal History of, re- 
ferred to, 423, 437, 439, 
447, 467, 513 

Euphranor the painter, 465 

Euphrasius the — sophist, 
365 

Euphrates the philosopher, 
346, 347 

Euphrates, the river, 531 


Eupolis the comic poet, 395, ° 
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Eurymedon, the giant in 
Homer, 421 

Eusebius of Alexandria, pupil 
of Prohaeresius, 511 

Eusebius of Myndus, pupil 
of Aedesius, 429; teacher 
of the Emperor Julian, 
431-435, 513 

Eusrarutus the philosopher, 
393-411, 327, 365, 393, 419 

Evagrius, prefect of Alex- 
andria, 423 


Festus, cruelty of in Asia, 
459; dream of, 461 


Gadara, 369 

Galatia, 339, 557 

Galba, the Emperor, 351 

Galen the physician, epi- 
tome of, by Oribasius, 338 

Gallienus, the Emperor, 361, 
394 

Gaul, 320, 328, 331, 3373 
Julian sent to, 439; Pro- 
haeresius in, 507; Ana- 
tolius in, 509 

Geryon, 487 

Giants, the, in Homer, 421 

Gordian, the Emperor, 323 

Goths, invasion of, 332, 438, 
439; at Athens, 363; con- 
fused with the Seythians, 
458 ; at Corinth, 465 

Graces, the, 363 

Greece,invasionof,by Alaric, 
439; temples of, 441 

Gregory Nazianzen,321, 330, 
430 


Hades, Pluto judge in, 461 
591 
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Hecate, temple of, at Per- 
gamon, 435 

Heliodorus the sophist, in 
Philostratus, Lives, 475 

Hellenes, the, technical term 
for students of rhetoric, 
329 

Hellenism, 334; renaissance 
of under Julian, 322, 327 

Hellespont, the,451 ; students 
from, 489 

Hellespontius the sophist of 
Galatia, 339, 557, 561; 
sudden death of, 563 

Hephaestion the  sophist, 
467, 485, 487, 489 

Heracles, 380, 381; Pillars 
of, 322 

Hermes in Homer, 489 ; god 
of eloquence, 359, 363, 
467, 496, 497, 513 

Hermogenes the rhetorician, 
494 

Hesiod, Hoiae of, 416, 417 

Hilarius, governor of Lydia, 
553 

Hilarius the painter, killed 
by the Goths, 465 

Hrerius the sophist of 
Bithynia, 517-519, 332- 
333, 320, 321, 498; factions 
of students of, 468; in 
Athens, 503 3 

Hippia, wife of Priscus, 328 

Homer, 356, 358, 384, 391, 
407, 408, 427, 527; Iliad, 
443, 444, 482, 489; Odyssey, 
421; superior to Calli- 
machus, 515; Homeric 
criticism, 324 

Horace, Epistles, 369 

Hydra, the, 497 
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Tame.icuus or Cxatcts, 363- 
373, 320, 325, 326, 329, 375, 
377, 378, 379, 425 

Illyricum, 331, 389, 473, 498, 
501 

Innocentius, grandfather of 
Chrysanthius, 541 

Tontcus or Sarvs, 537-539 

Italy, 369 


Jerome, St., 321 

Jovian, elected Emperor, 
446, 447, 452 

Juan oF Cappapoctra, the 
sophist, 467-477, 328-9, 
330, 332, 485, 487, 529 

Julian, the Emperor, 320, 
322, 325, 326, 329, 330, 331, 
332, 334, 336; 338, 357, 
364,365, 391, 395, 425, 427 ; 
at Pergamon, 429-435, 431, 
438; made Caesar, 439; 
enters Constantinople, 440, 
443, 444, 446, 452, 455, 465, 
467, 484, 496, 509 ; restricts 
teaching by Christians, 513, 
517, 525, 529, 533, 535, 544, 
547 

Justus, prefect of Asia, 553, 
555 


Kausatha, a demon expelled 
by Porphyry, 359 


Lacedaemon, flogging in, 
467, 477, 565 

Laispodias in Thucydides, 
525 

Laodicea, 331 

Latin, study of, 322, 334 

Law, Roman, 322 

Lebanon, 363 
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Lisantus the sophist, 519- 
527, 333-336, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 326, 328, 330, 331, 332, 
337, 338, 339, 364, 423, 445, 
451, 468, 473, 480, 500, 508, 
523, 527, 529 

Libra, the sign of, 479 

Libya, 357, 441, 489 

Lilybaeum, Porphyry at, 
357 

Lollianus the sophist, 330 

Longinus, 324, 353, 355 

Lucian, 335, 349, 436, 509, 
522, 532 

Lusitania, the Artabri, a 
tribe in, 450 

Lycia, 489 

Lyco, birthplace of Plotinus, 
353 

Lycopolis, 323 

Lydia, 319, 445, 447, 451, 
481, 489, 491, 513; the 
temples in, 547 


Magnentius, 506 

Maenus or Nisreis, iatro- 
sophist, 531-533, 321, 337 

Malchus, Syrian name of 
Porphyry, 355 

Marathon a rhetorical com- 
monplace, 517 

Marcella, wife of Porphyry, 
324, 361 

Marinus the neo-Platonist, 
358 

Maximus of Armenia at 
Athens, 481 


Maximus or Epxesus, the © 


theurgist, 427-459 ; 327-328; 
320, 324, 325, 327, 332, 338, 
411-415, 429, 431, 432, 439; 
summoned by Julian, 441, 


443 ; insolence of, at court, 
445 ; with Julian in Persia, 
447; suicide of wife of, 
451; prophesies death of 
Valens, 457 ; death of, 459, 
529, 543, 545 

Medes, the, a_ rhetorical 
commonplace, 517 

Melite wife of Chrysanthius, 
445 

Menippus the Cynic, 347 

Mesopotamia, 486 

Milan, the court at, 337 

Milesius of Smyrna, the poet, 
505, 511 

Mithras 326; ritual of, 437 

Muses, the, 467 

Musonius the philosopher, 
347 

Musonius the sophist at 
Rome, 513° 

Mysia, 377 


Nemesis the goddesses at 
Smyrna, 460 

Neo-Platonism, 323, 324, 325, 
326 ; Syrian, 327 ; the neo- 
Platonists, 347, 358 

Nero, the Emperor, 351 

Nicaea, Libanius at, 334 

Nicias the Athenian general, 
453 

Nicomedia, 322, 334, 335; 
Libanius at, 591 

Nile, the Canobic mouth of, 
417, 419 

Nisibis, originally called 
Antioch, 531 

NympHipIANus OF SMYRNA, 
the sophist, 529, 427 


Odysseus, 355, 491 
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Orators, the Ten Attic, 329 
Orrrastus or Percanon, the 
physician, 533-537, 320, 
336, 337-338; the accom- 
lice of the Emperor 
ulian, 441 ; treats Chrys- 
anthius, 563 
Origen the Neo-Platonist, 
359 
Orpheus, power of, over 
animals, 549 
Otho, the Emperor, 351 


Palestine, Caesarea in, 527 

Palladas, epigram of, 337 

Pamphylia, 451, 489 

Parnasius the sophist, 519; 
successor of Prohaeresius 
at Athens, 487 : 

Paulus the sophistat Athens, 
361 

Peisistratus, return of from 
exile, 489 

Peloponnesian War, the, 
453 

Pergamon, 327, 337, 377, 
393, 411; Julian at, 499, 
435, 441, 453 ; Aedesius at, 
463, 533, 541, 559 

Pericles, 395, 531 

Persephone at Eleusis, 436 

Persia, 321, 327, 328, 338 ; 
Sapor, King of, 395, 397; 
death of Julian in, 446 ; 
war against, 447; torture 
employed by Persians, 449, 
481 


Pheidias, 597 

Philometor lover of Sosi- 
patra, 411-415 

Philostorgius, 337 

Philostratus the biographer, 
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321, 322, 335, 346, 347, 365, 
475, 492, 506, 522, 528 
Phoenicia, 336, 383 
Phoenicians, the, 353 
Photius, 320, 329, 333, 337 
Piraeus, the landing at, 479 
Pisidia, 451 
Plato, 324, 345, 350, 351, 353, 
363, 364, 366, 369, 371, 372, 
373, 399, 416, 421, 4.25, 442, 
483, 484, 490, 507, 509, $41, 
543, 559 
Protinus, 353, 323-324, Soo 
350, 355, 356, 357, 359 ; 
Porphyry on, 430 
Plutarch, 321, 347, 349. 363, 
366, 448, 476, 525, 531 
Pluto, judge in Hades, 461 
Pontus, the students from, 
489 
Porruyry, 353-363, 324-325, 
320, 323, 326, 345, 347, 430 
Priam, 489 
Priscus the philosopher, 461- 
465, 328-329, 332-333, 362, 
429, 431, 438, 445, AAT, 449 
Probus, the Emperor, 363 
Procopius, revolt of, against 
Valens, 451 
Procopius, a pupil of Chrys- 
anthius, 563 
PRonarnestus oF ARMENIA, 
the sophist, 477-515, 329- 
330, 319, 321, 332, 338, 467, 
473, 475, 515, 517, 518, 519, 
529 
Proterius of Cephallenia, 
killed by the Goths, 465 
Prudentius, 321 
Pythagoras, 346; doctrine 
of, on funerals, 367, 473, 
543, 
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Quintilian, definition of the 
constitutio by, 494 


Rhine, the, 
crosses, 439 

Roman Law, study of, 322 

Romans, the, 328, 441, 459; 
legal procedure of, 471; 
ask for a sophist, 511, 541 

Romarns, military prefect in 
Egy pt, 423 

Rome, 320, 323, 324, 355, 357, 
359, 361, 375, 385, 487, 501, 
507, 508, 553 

Rufinus, revolt of, 453 

Rufinus, son of Himerius, 
332 


5073; Julian 


Salamis, a rhetorical com- 
monplace, 517 

Sallust refuses the throne, 
4523; prefect under Valens, 
453 ; dismissed from office, 
455 

Samosata, 349 

Sapor, King of Persia, 397 

Sardis, 319, 337, 339, 367, 
445, 537, 555, 557, 563 

Scythians, the, 458, 459 

Secretary, Imperial office of, 
529 

Seleucus Nicator, 519 

Serapis, temple of, 417, 421, 
423 

Severus, the Emperor, 350, 
351 

Sicily, 324, 355 

Simonides, proverb from, 
534 

Sirens, the, 395 

Smyrna, 322, 458 


Sccrates, 381, 383, 389, 416 3 
trial of, 417, 507, 547 

Sopater the philosopher, 
379-391, 326, 364, 365, 385, 
391 

Sopater the younger, corre- 
spondent of Libanius, 326 

Sophists, the, 322; factions 
of, 468, 487, 489 

Sopouis the sophist, 517, 332, 
487 

Sostrpatra the philosopher, 
401-417, 327, 387, 419 

Sotion the Peripatetic, 
historian of philosophy, 
320, 344, 345, 347 

Sozomen the historian of the 
Church, 331, 423 

Spartans, the, violence of, 
469, 471 

Strabo on the tribe Artabri, 
450 

Suidas, 320, 325, 337 

Syria, 326, 359, 369, 379, 383; 
Coele, 363, 486, 519 

Syrian, the, school of neo- 
Platonism, 325 

Syro-Phoenicians, the, 525 


Tacitus, the Emperor, 363 

Taurus, the, 489 

Temples, the, destruction of, 
465; restored in Lydia, 
555 

Themis, 495 

Themistius the philosopher, 
320, 371 

Themistocles, 333 

Themistocles, pupil of Ap- 
sines, 471, 413, 477 

Theodoret, 327, 420 

Theodorus of Asine, 364, 365 
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Theodosius I, the Emperor. 
322, 334, 421, 459 
Cheodosius II, the Emperor. 
325 
l'HEON the sophist, 539 
Theophilus, bishop of Alex- 
andria, 420, 421 
Chermopylae, Alaric at, 439 
Chespiae, a citizen of, made 
hierophant, 437 
Chesprotis, birthplace of the 
prefect Clearchus, 451 


Chessalians, the. proverb 
about, 545 
Uhucydides. the historian. 
355, 524 


Chucydides, son of Melesias 
531 

Vitus, the Emperor, 35) 

Imolos, Mount, 453 

Crajan, the Emperor, 378 

lralles, 511 

lriptolemus, 511 

Cuscianus of Illyricum, 467 
472; authority for Euna- 
pius, 475, 491 


Tyre, 324, 353 
Tzetzes echoes Eunapius, 
450 


Ulpian of Antioch, 329, 485 


Valens, the Emperor, 328, 
449, 451, 453, 455, 457, 459 

Valentinian, the Emperor, 
449, 451 

Valentinian II], 325 

Vespasian, the Emperor, 351 

Vitellius, the Emperor, 351 


West, the, dwelling of de- 
parted heroes, 408 


Xenocrates, 363 
Xenophon, 343 - 
Xerxes, 333 


Zeno or Cyprus, the iatro- 
sophist, 529-531, 321, 336- 
337, 533, 537 

Zosimus the historian, 320, 
420 
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ArHEeNAgEus: DerenosopuisTarE. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 

Basrius and Puarprus (Latin). B. E. Perry. 

St. Basiz: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Catimacnus: Fracments. C. A. Trypanis. 

Catiuimacuus: Hymys anp Ericrams, anp LycopHnron. 
A. W. Mair; Aratus. G. R. Mair. 

Ciement or Arexanpria. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Cottutuus. Cf. Orrran. 

Darnnis ann Cutor. Cf. Loneus. 

DemostHenrs [: Onynrutacs, Pxiriepics anp Mrvyor 
Orations: I-XVII anp XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demosturenrs IJ: De Corona anp Dr Farsa Lecatione, 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenrs II1: Merpias, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
Timocrates, Artstocrrton. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenrs [V-VI: Private Orarrons anp In Nearram. 
A. T. Murray. 

DemostHenes VII: Funeran Srescu, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpra anp Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Casstus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 

Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols. I and IJ. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. TV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. 

Dropvorus Sicutus. 12 VoL Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VIL. C. L. Sherman. Vol. VIII. C. B. Welles. Vols. 
IX and X. Russel M. Geer. Vols. XI and XII. F. R. 
Walton. General Index. Russel M, Geer. 
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Diocenrts Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Drowystus or Haticarnassus: Roman Antiquities, Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Epicretus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Euriripes. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

Evusrsius: Eccresrasticat History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

Gatren: On tHe Naturat Facuttims. A. J. Brock. 

Tue Greek AntHotocy. W.R. Paton. 5 Vols. 

Tur Greex Bucoxio Ports (Turocritus, Bion, Moscuvs), 
J. M. Edmonds, 

Greek Exrcy anp Jamsus with THE AnAcrEonTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

Greex Marnematicat Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heroprs. Cf. Toropnrastus: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A.D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hesiop anp THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White, 

HirrocraTEs AND THE FRAGMENTS oF Heractertus. W. H. S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: Inrap. A, T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Opyssry. A.T. Murray. 2 Vols, 

Isazus. E. S. Forster. 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

St. Joun Damascenr: Bartaam anv Ioasapn. Rey. G. RB. 
Woodward, Harold Mattingly and D. M. Lang. 

Josrruus. 9 Vols. Vols. I-IV. H. St. J. Thackeray. Vol. 
V. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. Vols. VI 
and VII. Ralph Marcus, Vol. VIII. Ralph Marcus and 
Allen Wikgren. Vol. IX. L. H. Feldman. 

Jurian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loneus: Darunis anp Cutor. Thornley’s translation re- 
vised by J. M. Edmonds; and Parruentus. S. Gaselee. 

Luctay. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. A. M.Harmon. Vol. VI. XK. 
Kilburn. Vols. VII and VIII. M.D. Macleod. 

Lycoryron. Of. Catimmacuus. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

Lysias. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Mayerno. W.G. Waddell; Proremy: Terrasisros. F. EF, 
Robbins. 

Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. 

Menanper. F. G. Allinson. 

Minor Artio Orators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. 

Nonnos: Dionystaca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 
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Oprran, Cottutuus, Trypuroporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyrnit. Non-Lirrerary Serecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
ee 2 Vols. Lirerary Setxcrions (Poetry). D. L. 

age. 

Partuenius, Cf. Loneus. 

Pausantas: Description or Greece. W.H.S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 

Purto. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker. Vols. VI-X. F. H. Colson. General Index. 
Rev. J. W. Earp. 
Two Supplementary Vols. Translation only from an 

Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Puitostratus: Tae Lire or Arottonius or Tyana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Puitostratus: Imacines; Catiistratus: Derscriprions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Purtostratus AND Evnaprus: Lives oF THE SOPHISTS. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato: CHarmipes, ALcrsiapEs, Hirparcnus, Tur Lovers, 
Turacrs, Minos anp Epryomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Cratytus, Parmentprs, Greater Hierras, Lesser 
Hrpras. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Euruyraro, Apotocy, Criro, PHarpo, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Lacurs, Proracoras, Meno, EvuruypeEmus. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R.G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Lysis, Symposium, Goreias. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Repustic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Sraresman, Pauxsus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. 

_W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: TuHrarretus anp Sornist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Timarus, Critias, Crrropno, Mryexenvs, Eprr- 
STULAE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Protiyus. A. H. Armstrong. 6 Vols. Vols. I-II. : 

Prurarco: Moraura. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt. 
Vol. VI. W. C. Helmbold. Vol. VII. P. H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson. Vol. 1X. E. L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
W. C. Helmbold. Vol. X. H.N. Fowler. Vol. XI. L. 
Pearson, F. H. Sandbach. Vol. XII. H. Cherniss, W. C. 
Helmbold. Vol. XIV. P. H. De Lacy and B. Einarson. 

Prurarcn: Tue Paratcer Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Potysivs. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 
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Procorius: History or THE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

Protemy: Trrrasistos. Cf. Maneruo. 

Quintus Smyrnarus. A. S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sexrus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Soruocies. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Srraso: Grocrapuy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

Turorpurastus: Cuaracrers. J. M. Edmonds; Heropes, 
ete. A. D. Knox. 

Turopurastus: Eneaurry into Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. 

Tuucypipes. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Trypntoporus. Cf. Oppran. 

Xrnopuon: Anasasis. C. L. Brownson. 

Xrnopuon: Cyrrnoparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XxrnorHon: Hettenica. C. L. Brownson. 2 Vols. 

XenopHon: MremorasitiaA AND Orconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. Symrostum anp Apotocy. O.J Todd. 

Xenopnon: Scrrpra Mrivora. E. C. Marchant and G. W. 
Bowersock. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


AristipEs : Oratrons. C. A. Behr. 

Heropranus. C. R. Whittaker. 

Lirpanius: Setecrep Works. A. F. Norman. 

Musarus: Hero anp Leanper. TT. Gelzer and C. H. 
Whitman. 

Turorurastus: Dre Causts Pranrarum. G.K.K. Link and 
B. Einarson. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Asconius : ComMMENTARIES ON CicERo’s Orations. G. W: 
Bowersock. 

Benepict : THe Rure. P. Meyvaert. 

Justin—Trocus. R. Moss, 

Manrutus. G. P. Goold. 

Pury: Lerrers. B. Radice. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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